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IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? * 


DousTLess every one who will 
fread this article knows already 
something of the writings of Mr. 
Mallock, which have lately startled 
the educated world of England 
and the United States, and excited 
no little attention. His Mew Re- 
public contains an acute and closely- 
reasoned analysis of the chief vari- 
eties of positivism lately gaining 
adherents in England, often so 
tersely expressed, and with such 
condensation of matter, that it be- 
comes abstruse and is almost 
equally hard reading with Dr. 
Brownson’s Convert. Like the 
Convert, it has a narrative and 
dramatic frame-work surrounding 
the purely philosophical argument. 
The great doctor, however, takes 
his story from real history and 
biography. Mr. Mallock’s is in 
form fictitious, although some of 
the principal characters are drawn 
from real life, most of them are 
commonly reported to be studies 
from life, and, for all we know, the 
incidents which make the plot of 
the story may be founded in fact. 
The New Paul and Virginia is a 
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caustic satire, a laughable come- 
dy, in which keen-edged argument 
takes the shape of merciless, not al- 
ways very delicate and refined ridi- 
cule, after the manner of Aristo- 
phanes, albeit in the form of plain, 
narrative prose. It is not nearly so 
fine a composition of its class as 
the Comedy of Convocation. It is 
too broad and farcical to please a 
fastidious taste, and the intended 
effect would have been better pro- 
duced by the grave and serious 
satire which is really the author’s 
forte. Besides some other minor 
pieces which we cannot speak of, as 
we have not yet had the pleasure 
of reading them, the next most re- 
markable production of Mr. Mal- 
lock’s pen was an essay contained 
in two articles which appeared in 
the Wineteenth Century, published 
in the numbers for September, 1877, 
and January, 1878, bearing the 
same title with the present volume 
and furnishing its basis. This essay 
we have considered since reading 
it a few months ago, to speak now 
merely of its literary merit, as a 
specimen of the most perfect ex- 
cellence attainable in the line of 
serious and argumentative writing 
T. Hecker. 1879. 
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of the species adapted for a peri- 
odical review. Although so very 
different in every respect except in 
fitness for the pages of a review, 
it is comparable for its successful 
felicity of execution to Macau- 
lay’s brilliant and famous articles in 
the Ldinburgh Review. We were, 
therefore, agreeably affected, as by 
an incident making life, for the 
time at least, a little better worth 
living than it sometimes appears on 
the arrival of a parcel from the edi- 
torial office, when the neat and at- 
tractive volume from the publish- 
ing house of the Putnams greeted 
our eyes, mutely asking, like a 
young cadet just graduated who 
presents himself with his diploma 
under his arm before his mother 
and sisters and other admiring 
friends, “Am I worth looking at, 
am I worth having?” 

Mr. Mallock evidently thought 
life worth living while he was a 
student, and lived it in an intel- 
lectually and morally worthy man- 
ner. He has thought “the game 
worth the candle” which he has 
burnt with serious and earnest pur- 
pose, while producing the elabo- 
rate works of his fine mind which 
have made him, although yet a very 
young man, a warrior of marked 
prowess in the intellectual arena. 
The style in which he writes is re- 
markable for one unusual quality 
betokening both a rare metaphysi- 
cal faculty in the author’s mind, 
and a very assiduous labor in the 
cultivation of rhetoric. It is a 
truly English and idiomatic style, 
and at the same time it is adequate 
to the exact presentation of logical 
and metaphysical ideas and argu- 
ments derived from Greek and 
Latin authors and modern writers 
whose works are technical and 
scientific. Together with this ex- 
actness and terseness of expression, 
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there is combined a felicity of dic- 
tion, a grace and charm of manner, 
a happy way of illustration, a sparkle 
of wit, an eloquence, a vivid play 
of imagination, which make the 
close argumentation with which 
the thesis is unremittingly pursued 
readable and intelligible for a much 
greater number of persons than are 
ordinarily secured as willing listen- 
ers by men who reason well, but 
cannot or will not allure an audi- 
ence by rhetorical art. Mr. Mal- 
lock is a very young man, produc- 
ing his first works, and a certain 
juvenility might be expected and 
may be pardoned. That there is 
sometimes an excess of imagination, 
a coloring which comes from feel- 
ing not quite controlled by reason, 
an exaggeration on one side, a di- 
minution or partial ignoring or 
overlooking on another side, a 
want of balancing and harmonious 
exposition, a forensic rather than a 
judicial presentation of his case, 
has been said by other critics, and 
we cannot say that we wholly dis- 
agree with them. The set of men 
attacked by Mr. Mallock find it 
difficult to meet and controvert him 
on the main issue. His logic is a 
little too trenchant and powerful 
for men whose drill and discipline 
have not made them especially 
strong or adroit in wielding logical 
weapons. To criticise, point out 
faults of detail, expend themselves 
in rhetorical displays which burn 
as much powder as Mr. Mallock’s, 
but propel no balls like his—such 
are the shifts to which his adver- 
saries are reduced. Mr. Mallock, 
as he grows older, may improve. 
They never will. They are bound by 
a logical necessity to become con- 
tinually worse and more false than 
they are, whether they are Protes- 
tants or non-Christian rational- 
ists and positivists of any descrip- 
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tion. We do not mean by this 
that any individual Protestant or 
unbeliever, or any certain, definite 
number of such, must necessarily 
become worse by a continual pro- 
gression inerror. Individuals and 
collections of individuals may be, 
and often are, illogical in their be- 
lief and conduct. But the drift of 
logical sequence acts irresistibly on 
the whole andinthelongrun. The 
logical necessity must carry down, 
and is carrying down, allsystems of 
Protestantism and unbelief toward 
the lowest deep, the abyss of nihil- 
ism. But we must be careful not 
to exaggerate the evil in respect 
to concrete and individual persons, 
as ifthey were doomed by a physi- 
cal vis inertie to go down with 
their systems. 

Besides thus discriminating be- 
tween systems and persons, we 
must also distinguish, even in sys- 
tems of opinion and belief, between 
the logic of their false and that of 
their true premises. It is true 
that the Protestant premises in 
Protestant systems, and the premi- 
ses of negation and doubt in the 
systems of unbelievers, have their 
necessary sequences in worse and 
worse heresies, and in negations of 
rational truths which descend con- 
tinually toward absolute negation. 
But Protestant systems have also 
Catholic premises and systems of 
unbelief have rational premises. 
When Protestants reason from Ca- 
tholic premises they can confute 
those who are more heretical than 
they are, or who are unbelievers. 
So, also, those who reason from 
sound rational premises can con- 
fute the deniers of rational truths. 
The more advanced and logical in 
following the sequences of error can 
only demonstrate the inconsistency 
of their opponents, and point out 
contradictions in their conclusions 
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to some common principles which 
all hold alike in opposition to the 
universal truth, rational and reveal- 
ed, contained in Catholic teaching. 
But they cannot confute or subvert 
the truths themselves, or the sound 
arguments which uphold them, by a 
course of reasoning which really 
proves only one thing—viz., that 
those who hold any portion of 
truth ought to hold truth in its in- 
tegrity, and by denying a part of 
it are logically bound to deny other 
parts and the whole, in order to be 
consistent with themselves. Here 
lies the gist of the argumentum ad 
hominem with all those who occupy 
the intermediate ground between 
Catholicity and absolute scepticism. 
The occupants of a position nearer 
the abyss say to those who are 
higher up: You ought to come 
down to us because of that which 
you deny. Wesayto them: You 
ought to come up to us because of 
what you affirm. To a believer in 
revelation, whether Jew or Chris- 
tian, we say: You ought to be a 
Catholic, because you believe in 
revelation. To a theist we say: 
You ought to be a Catholic, because 
you believe in God. To any man 
who has not totally abjured reason 
we say: You ought to be a Catho- 
lic, because you are a reasonable 
being. But it is not in accordance 
with sound philosophy or theology 
to make out that the divine autho- 
rity of the Catholic Church is. the 
sole and indispensable preliminary 
truth and first premise from which 
the proof of revealed or natural re~ 
ligion depends, or that the exis- 
tence of God stands in a similar re- 
lation to all metaphysical and ethi-~ 
cal truths; although the depen- 
dence of rational truths on the 
principle of causality which virtual 
ly contains the truth of the exis- 
tence of God, is nearer and closer 
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than the dependence of revealed 
theology on the doctrine of the au- 
thority of the church. 

We say this, lest Mr. Mallock’s 
readers should suppose that all his 
broad and sweeping assertions are ac- 
ceptable toCatholics. They are not 
so ; and are frequently such as a Ca- 
tholic cannot possibly assent to. For 
instance, on p. 27 Mr. Mallock as- 
serts that “the doctrine of a future 
life was first learned by the Jews 
from their masters during the Cap- 
tivity.” In his twelfth chapter, he 
asserts that “criticism has robbed 
the Bible of nearly all the supposed 
internal evidences of its supernatu- 
ral character, it has traced the chief 
Christian dogmas to non-Christian 
sources,” and more in the same 
strain, and developsthese statements, 
which are mere assumptions, and in 
fact unprovable and false, with con- 
siderable rhetorical amplitude, but 
without producing anything to con- 
vince any mind not already pre- 
pared to accept his statements 
without argument. So, also, in his 
postulates and the reasoning which 
he deduces from them against the 
defenders of a merely natural and 
rational theology, there is the same 
fallacious assumption of a complete 
dinability on their part to sustain 
itheir ground against positivists and 
-scientific sceptics. The utterly 
ibaseless pretence of the whole sub- 
versive and destructive school. of 
-evitics and scientists, that they 
‘have demolished the evidences of 
the credibility of natural and reveal- 
-ed religion, lies at the basis of the 
whole course of argument by which, 
‘in all his writings, Mr. Mallock en- 
deavorsto convince the world that it 
‘is bound to go headlong and speed- 
ily to the devil, unless it can be res- 
cued by some absolutely supernatu- 
ral intervention. This supernatural 
rrescue, he.argues, if at all possible, 
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must come through the infallible 
authority of the Catholic Church. 
But here, also, he appears to have 
a notion of infallibility and authori- 
ty which is a creation of his own 
imagination, and quite different 
from that of Catholic theology and 
of the church herself. He seems 
to confuse infallibility with inspi- 
ration, authority with the power to 
reveal doctrines by virtue of imme- 
diate communication with the very 
primal source of truth in God. 
Historical, metaphysical, tradition- 
al, documentary evidences are put 
aside, as insufficient for an intel- 
lectual conviction. A divine au- 
thority, submitted to by a purely 
moral and voluntary act, a spon- 
taneous, mystical, logically unveri- 
fiable act, which no exact and in- 
tellectual criterion of truth can 
measure and justify, must super- 
sede rational light and knowledge, 
and a faith which is self-supporting 
become the basis of all certainty in 
respect to supra-mundane realities. 

There is a striking similarity in 
this view to that of another philo- 
sophical sceptic, De Lamennais. 
The backward swing from extreme 
rationalism to extreme fideism, 
from doubt to a blind faith, is fre- 
quent and natural. But the one is 
no more a place of rest than the 
other. The sound Catholic doc- 
trine discriminates between the 
natural, the rational, the purely 
human, and the gifts of grace, the 
illumination of faith, the superhu- 
man elevation of nature through 
the Incarnation. It does not sub- 
vert the lower, or substitute for it 
the higher, but completes and cor- 
roborates it in its own order. In 
respect to all things within the do- 
main of reason and the natural will 
of man, revelation and grace are 
morally necessary to supply a defi- 
ciency and strengthen an infirmity 
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and alleviate a difficulty, so that 
nature may be efficaciously aided 
and supported in the work of which 
itis inherently capable; but are not 
absolutely necessary as first princi- 
ples of all knowledge and virtue. 

For the disclosure of truth abso- 
lutely superrational, and the com- 
munication of a faith, a hope, a 
love, absolutely supernatural, reve- 
lation and grace are absolutely ne- 
cessary. But even here a pream- 
ble of rational conviction, and a 
correspondence of free-will with 
grace, are requisite, for reasonable 
and free acts of faith and obe- 
dience. 

The veracity of God revealing is 
the direct object of faith, and not 
the authority of the church. The 
voluntary submission of the will to 
God’s authority presupposes a rea- 
sonable motive for believing that 
he exists, that he is veracious, and 
that he has revealed the doctrines 
proposed. ‘The authority of the 
church is the ordinary external 
criterion for determining what God 
has revealed. Philosophy, and the 
inspired documents of revelation, 
are to a great extent weak and 
inefficacious instruments for pro- 
ducing the intellectual and moral 
improvement of the mass of man- 
kind, without the authority and the 
powerful agency of the church. 
And especially, when heresy and 
unbelief and scepticism have done 
a long and desolating work in the 
world, we may affirm it as morally 
certain, that regeneration and re- 
novation cannot be effected by 
any power except that which Christ 
has lodged in the Catholic Church. 
So much as this Mr. Mallock has 
very conclusively and powerfully 
proved, and his argument is not 
substantially damaged by his exag- 
gerations and omissions. 

He is as one who has been de- 
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prived of the positive traditional 
belief of English Christianity, and 
is searching anxiously through the 
intellectual world for a substitute 
which shall be better and more 
satisfactory. The result of his 
search has left him with the con- 
viction that all things are being 
swept toward shipwreck, and can 
only be saved by a divine, super- 
natural religion. The only reli- 
gion which presents the appear- 
ance and awakens the hope of be- 
ing true and adequate, is the Ca- 
tholic religion. The alternative is 
between Catholicity and Nihilism. 
In the present volume this alterna- 
tive is expressed under the more 
general and abstract form of the 
question whether life is worth liv- 
ing or is not worth living. Its 
worth, if it have any worth, is mo- 
ral. It cannot have moral worth 
unless the soul is immortal and the 
offspring of God its first and final 
cause. Moreover,if God has given 
to human life this supreme worth 
derived from its end and object, 
the Catholic Church must be the 
medium of its attainment. Such is 
the partial solution of the question 
proposed by the author: /s Life 
Worth Living? which is given in 
the present volume, and is a sum- 
ming-up of all he has written in his 
previous works. 

No one has ever asked the ques- 
tion seriously of himself whether 
life is worth living, until he has 
begun to doubt that it is, and to 
feel discontented with life. Yet, 
a great many have asked and are 
asking the question, and some 
have determined it for themselves 
in the negative. One of our most 
famous generals related to the wri- 
ter the following incident of the late 
civil war. Visiting his outposts 
one night, he found a sentinel fast 
asleep. The man was awakened, 
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and the general asked him if he 
knew he was liable to be shot then 
and there for his delinquency. He 
replied in a very nonchalant man- 
ner that he was perfectly aware of 
the fact. “ Suppose, now, I should 
have you shot!” said General 
R . “I would not care one 
single God damn!” answered this 
model soldier, a fair specimen of 
the large class who were the dregs 
of our volunteer army. Plainly, 
that sort of men did not consider 
their life worth living. There are 
millions of such human beings, 
whose life, taken as it is in the 
concrete, present, and actual value 
which it has, and prescinding from 
any higher virtual worth latent in 
its possibility, is as worthless to 
them as the life of this miserable 
wreck of manhood was to him. 
Moral and physical wretchedness, 
idiocy, lunacy, hopeless disease 
and irremediable pain, make the 
mere animal life which is all that 
remains to those whio live in abject 
misery, not only worthless but a 
nuisance to themselves and to all 
others who are burdened with the 
care of them, if we look merely to 
the present and sensible good of 
living. If we exclude the moral 
motives for respecting the persons 
and the lives of these unhappy be- 
ings, we must reasonably conclude 
that the best thing for all parties 
would be to put them out of exis- 
tence, as one does justly and mer- 
cifully a suffering animal. There 
are many cases in which this would 
be the greatest act of kindness we 
could perform, even for the inno- 
cent, the good, the tenderly loved, 
as for instance in a case like that 
of Virginius and his daughter, or 
in the case of one who had the 
hydrophobia. 

For a still greater number, in 
fact for a great multitude, life, ta- 
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ken in its totality, is certainly, for 
the present good which it contains, 
not worth living, although not so 
completely miserable. 

That there is a great deal of 
good and enjoyment naturally con- 
tained in sound and healthy hu- 
man life, is unquestionable. Let 
all the good which is suitable to 
human nature be possessed in suf- 
ficient abundance and in perma- 
nence, and, assuredly, life is worth 
living for its own sake; and its 
indefinite, even endless prolonga- 
tion is desirable. Take it in its 
most favorable ideal aspect, and it 
is a great good, if only its perpe- 
tuity can be secured. Take it in 
its practical aspect, and we doubt 
if the constant and habitual enjoy- , 
ment of life which even the most 
happy persons can possess through 
any long period after their youth 
has terminated, suffices to make 
life really worth living for its own 
sake alone. Let any one who is 
pretty well on in life, who is not 
looking forward to any great change 
for the better after the manner of 
young people, and who is not at 
present in the enjoyment of some 
special temporary pleasure, but in 
an every-day and commonplace 
mood of mind, ask himself if he 
would care to go back to infancy, 
or wish to live for ever exactly as 
he is now living, without any change 
for better or worse. For ourselves, 
we freely confess that we would 
not willingly live over again the 
past, or any part of it, for the plea- 
sure of it, or care to have a per- 
petual existence no better than the 
present one. If in this life only 
we are to find the be-all and end- 
all of existence, then for each indi- 
vidual and all mankind life is a tri- 
vial, unimportant thing at the best. 
At the worst, it is a nuisance, 
only not a frightful tragedy, a 
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portentous evil, an insupporta- 
ble misery, because its brevity 
makes its miseries as insignificant 
as the disturbance created in a 
hornet’s nest by placing a bunch 
of lighted matches in the aperture 
of its floor. Probably, every one 
of our readers can recall some days 
of tediousness or pain, or at least 
some hours of that sort, which 
seemed at the time of interminable 
length and scarcely endurable. It 
is to be hoped that we have all 
sometimes felt happy enough to be 
able to sympathize with the excla- 
mation which a little girl of the 
writer’s kin once uttered: “O 
mamma! J am so glad it’s to-day!” 
What, now, are those past pains 
and pleasures, unless they have 
left something lasting in our life 
by their effects? They are as if 
they had never been. If all things 
are evanescent, like a boat’s track 
in the water, and all human beings 
suffer an extinction of life when 
they expire, then nothingness is 
the only absolute reality, and all 
the good and evil of life is a 
triviality. Trivial and evanescent 
things may be worth something, 
and commonplace life may be 
worth living, in relation to that 
which is permanent, and  suffi- 
ciently good to correspond to a 
high, ideal conception of being. 
Apart from this, they are assuredly 
not worthy of being esteemed as 
something desirable in themselves. 
Let life be all made up of that part 
of it which is enjoyable, if it comes 
to an end at death, it is really not 
worth living. An Eastern legend 
relates that an angel appeared to 
Mathusala when he was five hundred 
years old and advised him to build 
for himself a house, instead of biv- 
ouacking under a tree, as he had 
done hitherto. The patriarch, hav- 
ing inquired how long he had yet 
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to live, and learned that it would 
be less than five hundred years, re- 
plied that he did not think it worth 
his while to make the change. 
“We have here no continuing 
city,” and unless we “seek one to 
come,” the old patriarch’s indiffer- 
ence to the comfort of this life is 
the most reasonable sentiment one 
can have about life in general. 
Considering the other side, the evil 
of life, especially for the majority 
of persons, it would be better not 
to have existed. 

“After this opened Job his 
mouth, and cursed his day. And 
Job spake, and said, Let the day 
perish wherein I was born, and the 
night wherein it was said, There 
is a man-child conceived. Where- 
fore is light given to him that is in 
misery, and life to the bitter in 
soul; which long for death but it 
cometh not; and dig for it more 
than for hid treasures; which re- 
joice exceedingly and are glad, 
when they can find the grave?” 
Such is the language of an afflicted 
saint of the olden time, who was 
not in despair, and did not murmur 
against God, but gave plaintive ut- 
terance to the sentiment of the na- 
tural heart when oppressed with 
pain, that this present life consid- 
ered by itself alone is a nuisance 
to the miserable. 

St. Paul, too, declares that “ if in 
this life only we have hope in 
Christ,” such as he was, and such 
as were his persecuted fellow-Chris- 
tians of that time, “ are of all men 
the most miserable.” So far as 
present enjoyment is concerned, 
the same may be said of a great 
number of the best people in the 
world. 

One of our popular novelists 
shall furnish us with another illus- 
tration of the same sentimént which 
we have just now lighted upon by 
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chance at the beginning of a story 
which as yet remains unread : 


“ * Now I am going to ask you another 
question,’ said Mrs. Beresford. ‘Suppose 
you had a patient very ill—I mean hope- 
lessly ill, beyond all cure—do you think 
it is right to keep them alive as you do 
now, struggling to the last, staving off 
every new attack that might carry them 
off in quiet, fighting on and on to the 
last moment, and even prolonging that, 
when it comes so far, with cordials and 
stimulants? Keeping their breath in 
their poor suffering bodies till you get 
to the end of your resources—your 
dreadful cruel resources, that is what I 
call them. Do you think this is right? 
I'll tell you what I should like you to 
do if it were me,’ she said eagerly. 
‘When it was all over, when you were 
sure I could not get better, when there 
was nothing more in life but to suffer— 
suffer, then I should like you to make a 
strong, sweet dose for me to put me out 
of my trouble. I should like James to 
give itme. Do you remember what was 
said that time in India, in the mutiny? 
I don’t know if it was true, but people 
said it. That the husbands of some of 
the poor ladies kissed them and shot 
them, to save them; don’t you remem- 
ber? That is what I should like you to 
do—a sweet, strong dose; and James 
would bring it to me and kiss me, and 
put it tomy lips. That would be true 
love!’ she said, growing excited, the pale 
roses in her cheeks becoming hectic 
red ; ‘ that would be true friendship, Mr. 
Maxwell! Then I should not be afraid. 
I should feel that you two stood be- 
tween me and anguish, between me and 
agony.’” * 


We do not know anything fur- 
ther about the history of the Beres- 


fords. But, when it comes to such 
a point of wretchedness with a wo- 
man that she begs of her husband 
to kill her, and with a man that his 
wife whom he loves makes such a 
request of him in earnest, we give 
our opinion that if such is the final 
conclusion of all the good of life 
for them, they would have been bet- 


ter off if.they had never been born. ° 


* Carita : a Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chap. i. 
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This morning, the newspapers 
contained the sad news of the un- 
timely and tragical death of the 
ci-devant Prince Imperial of France, 
who fell under the murderous asse- 
gais of the Zulus. What a termi- 
nation to an innocent and noble 
young life, to aspirations looking 
toward an imperial crown, to a 
dynasty so renowned in history! 
Was it worth living to the young 
Louis Napoleon, to have enjoyed 
his brief glory, or the illusions of 
his vain hopes of a future recovery 
of the extinct empire of his house, 
if death at the hand of ferocious 
Africans was the absolute end of 
his existence? What shall we say 
of the one for whose indescribable 
sorrow there is no alleviation ex- 
cept in the resort of a Christian 
soul to the compassion of a merci- 
ful God, and the hope derived from 
Catholic faith of reunion in the fu- 
ture life? Could life be worth liv- 
ing which ends in such inconsol- 
able grief, if these divine consola- 
tions were a baseless vision of the 
imagination ? 

There can be no doubt what- 
ever of the practical effect which 
the universal abandonment of be- 
lief in God and immortality would 
have upon all or nearly all men. 
They would look for the strong, 
sweet dose to put them out of their 
trouble, and rid them of the cancer 
whose first symptom is discontent 
and whose last torment is the an- 
guish and loathsomeness of a cor- 
ruption devouring both soul and 
body. The strong, sweet dose 1s 
the momentary pleasure which re- 
lieves the gnawing of the disease of 
life while it lasts, and ends in 
death. As for moral worthiness in 
life, the very notion of it must 
vanish from a world completely 
dereligionized. 

Why, then, is life actually es- 
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teemed and prized as worth living, 
by those who live chiefly for this 
world, and think little of any other 
life? It is because they forget 
that this life is not perpetual, and 
do not think of death, so long as 
they are occupied and concerned 
with the present. Besides, they 
have a latent and virtual religion in 
their sentiments, and some unde- 
fined expectation that they will 
live for ever and be fortunate 
enough to secure their happiness in 
that future life, unless they have 
become altogether reckless, or 
wholly unbelieving. The convic- 
tion of the moral worth of life is 
universal, and survives the illusion 
which makes it seem worth liv- 
ing for its momentary enjoyments. 
And even those modern unbelievers 
who are called by Mr. Mallock the 
positivists, who profess a great con- 
tempt for the Epicurean view of 
life as only worth living for its en- 
joyments, and an equal contempt 
for the religious view, avow a high 
esteem for the moral worth of life. 
This is, argues conclusively and 
truly Mr. Mallock, because they 
are not completely dereligionized. 
They have latent and virtual reli- 
gion in their moral sentiments, al- 
though they have banished the pure 
and simple form of it, just as we 
have salt in our food, though we 
abstain on purpose from using any 
from the salt-celiar. 

This is a singular phase in the 
evolution of English Protestantism, 
for it is in the English mind and 
out of Protestant elements, mixed 
with other elements the product of 
scientific and critical investiga- 
tions, that this new, curious form 
of grave, serious, moralizing un- 
belief has been produced. It is 
not the unbelief which springs 
from a desire to be wicked which 
has evolved itself in this strange 
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shape. The cause lies in the un- 
reasonable, incredible absurdities 
of Protestantism, its contradictions, 
its impotence, its utter failure to 
give out a sound philosophy, a co- 
herent and tenable theology. The 
belief in God and immortality has 
been swept ‘away by the force 
which has undermined the belief in 
Christianity. Yet, there remains 
the longing for an ideal world, the 
anxiety to find the deepest causes, 
the aspiration after the first truth, 
the supreme good, the beautiful in 
essence. On this account, the 
doubters and unbelievers who have 
got lost in the mazes of the physi- 
cal and moral labyrinth into which 
they have wandered, without clue 
or light to enable them to emerge 
at the other end or retrace their 
steps, are worthy of compassion, of 
kindness, of a kind of respectful 
consideration, which wilful, impious 
apostates from .the Catholic faith 
do not deserve. 

Mr. Mallock, although he pours 
out a torrent of unsparing ridicule 
upon their absurdities, does, never- 
theless, in the volume before us, 
argue with them, patiently, serious- 
ly, respectfully, and in a manner 
which we may call, without mean- 
ing any exaggeration, worthy of 
Aristotle. We do not place him 
on an equality with the greatest of 
pagan philosophers, but we con- 
sider him as one whom Aristotle 
might have been proud to acknow- 
ledge as one of his worthiest disci- 
ples. His analysis of the moral 
basis of positivism, and his demon- 
stration of its worthlessness, can- 
not be surpassed in the line of 
metaphysical and logical argumen- 
tation. It is more tersely express- 
ed in the review articles than in 
the volume. For general reading, 
the more diffuse style and copious 
illustration of the expanded form 
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in which it appears in the book be- 
fore us, is an advantage. It is a 
very superficial criticism, however, 
which ascribes an excess of the 
imaginative over the reasoning fac- 
ulty to Mr. Mallock. No man can 
be a successful exponent of philoso- 
phy to a large number of auditors, 
who cannot bring a vivid imagina- 
tion into play, as a subservient in- 
strument to reason. Reason pre- 
dominates in Mr. Mallock’s mind 
and in his writings. Let his critics 
try to refute him seriously, and 
they will find it out. This, how- 
ever, is precisely what they cannot 
do and will not attempt. For, as 
he strongly and wittily says, “ The 
things we wrestle with are princi- 
palities and powers, and sfiritual 
stupidity in high places” (p. viii.) 
It is not a universal ignorance, or 
any gross and revolting form of 
vice, with which the contention is 
waged. By an unheard-of moral 
paradox and /usus natura, “the 
insolence, the ignorance, and the 
stupidity of the age has embodied 
itself, and found its mouthpiece, in 
men who are personally the nega- 
tions of all that they represent theo- 
retically. We have men who in 
private are full of the most gracious 
modesty, representing in their phi- 
losophies the most ludicrous arro- 
gance; we have men who practise 
every virtue * themselves, proclaim- 
ing the principles of every vice to 
others; we have men who have 
mastered many kinds of knowledge, 
acting in the world only as em- 
bodiments of the completest and 
most pernicious ignorance.” We 
have already given our explanation 
of this phenomenon. The deform- 
ed Christianity of Protestantism 
has suddenly come into collision 
with a superior force which has 


*Say rather practise partially some of the 
virtues. 
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shattered it. Bewildered by a 
great accession of scientific and 
historical knowledge, and a much 
vaster mass of plausible theory 
which surrounds the nucleus of 
solid fact like a nebula, the Eng- 
lish mind has been thrown from its 
course by the shock of the solid 
body, and dazzled by the haze of 
its cometic tail, so that it has gone 
flying toward the chaos of atheism, 
in astate of utter confusion. The 
offspring of the English Church and 
her universities, being without any 
adequate theology or philosophy to 
keep them steady and direct their 
rational investigations, have gone 
crazy over the mystery of human 
life and human destiny. In the 
higher philosophy, and the region 
of the more spiritual ideas of ra- 
tional truth, they have become 
lunatics. They still continue to 
use high-sounding moral phrase- 
ology. ‘They pretend to assert that 
life is worthy to be prized and 
venerated for moral reasons, and 
to advocate moral motives of aspi- 
ration and exertion. But they can 
give no rational justification of 
their declamatory rhetoric, when 
they are pressed by close interro- 
gation. They can only assert, and 
declare, in a preaching and horta- 
tory tone, spread themselves for 
poetic and sentimental flights, re- 
peat over and over their set of 
choice phrases, but by no means 
argue or furnish proof. They are 
unwilling to give up all the ethical 
part of religion, but they retain it 
only as an effect of their Christian 
education, and as a residuum of the 
Christian tradition. They have 
thrown away the pure salt and 
broken the salt-cellar, but they 
continue to set out their table with 
dishes seasoned with the discarded 
mineral, and invite their guests to 
taste, and be satiated, and admire 
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the wholesome flavor of their en- 
tertainment. 

Assuredly, the positivists are 
bound to render a reason for the 
faith and hope which they profess 
respecting the moral value of life. 
The question is not, whether 
pains or pleasures actually over- 
balance in human life taken in re- 
spect to some portion or the whole 
of the human race. It is not 
whether life can be accidentally 
made a desirable thing, or whether 
many find it, in their personal ex- 
perience, worth living. It is, 
whether, from moral motives, it 
ought to be esteemed and found 
worth living by all, for its intrinsic, 
essential worth. “At present, as 
we all know, it is called sacred, 
solemn, earnest, significant, and so 
forth. To withhold such epithets 
is considered a kind of blasphemy. 
And the meaning of all such lan- 
guage is this : it means that life has 
some deep inherent worth of its 
own, beyond what it can acquire 
or lose by the caprice of circum- 
stance, a worth which, though it 
may be most fully revealed to a 
man, through certain forms of suc- 
cess,is yet not destroyed or made 
a minus quantity by failure” (p. 4). 
Can this significance which men 
actually attach to life stand a ra- 
tional analysis? Is it wine of the 
finest brand and highest cost, as 
many suppose, or like gooseberry 
champagne which a boy sniffs over 
and slowly tastes with the delight- 
ed and conceited air of a connois- 
seur, because he is told that it 
came from the choicest stores of 
Epernay and cost two hundred 
francs a bottle? They who affirm 
the high and sacred worth of life, 
but deny that it springs from the 
deathless essence of the spirit which 
informs the human body, and the 
eternal relation of man to the in- 
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finite and most perfect Spirit, are 
bound to answer the question— 
What is this worth ? 

Mr. Mallock puts them to the 
question, but his analytic rack and 
thumbscrew fail to elicit an answer 
from the tortured victims of his 
merciless logic. It is worth, it is 
worth a great deal! It is the com- 
mon, universal good of the human 
race, which subsists perpetually as 
a species, although its individuals 
all singly become extinct. For 
this common good all individuals 
must live and work, and be con- 
tented to sacrifice their private 
good, abandoning all hope and de- 
sire of any perfect and imperish- 
able good for themselves person- 
ally. This is all the answer which 
can be extorted from the positivists, 
and it is no answer at all, but ar- 
rant nonsense and babyish prattle. 
What we want to know is, what is 
the good in its essence and quali- 
ties, which being secured for all 
mankind, will make their life in it- 
self worthy and supremely desira- 
ble. Whatever it may be, it is 
evident that its final result and 
consummation is some kind of 
happiness which all enjoy in com- 
mon. This common happiness in 
the aggregate, can be nothing but 
the sum of the happiness of all the 
individuals who compose the whole 
multitude of human beings. All 
are agreed in this, that every be- 
ing having consciousness seeks for 
happiness by a necessary propen- 
sity and law of nature. By the 
very same impulse which is the 
motive power propelling him in the 
direction of the object which is ap- 
prehended as his desirable good, 
he is impelled to seek for the 
happiness of other individuals 
whose happiness is a part of his 
own, or subservient to his individual 
enjoyment. A rational being, if he 
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acts according to reason, must seek 
that happiness which is consonant 
to his nature, and in a way which 
reason approves. He will not 
blindly follow a mere impulse, but 
he will consider what is the true 
and proper object and end which 
he ought to pursue; he will judge 
reasonably and conscientiously that 
he has a right to acquire and pos- 
sess a certain good, before he will 
strive to obtain it; and he will 
determine that certain ways and 
means of securing it are just and 
good, before he will adopt them. 
Moreover, over and beyond his na- 
tural sentiment of common life and 
sympathy with other individuals of 
his own kind, reason will present to 
him the same intrinsic worth as 
existing in the life of all rational 
beings in proportion to their grade 
and excellence, and cause him to 
estimate the happiness of every 
being possessing consciousness at 
its just value. 

We cannot, however, at one and 
the same time, maintain the supre- 
macy of ethical principles and mo- 
tives, and also set forth happiness 
simply ; merely regarded as consist- 
ing in the gratification of a natural 
appetite, as being only pleasurable 
sensation or emotion; in the atti- 
tude and relation of a final term 
and object, or, in other words, as 
the highest good in itself, and with- 
out reference to something deeper 
and more ultimate. ‘The considera- 
tion of the object of complacency 
precedes the consideration of the 
subjective, complacent rest in the 
object, which is what we mean by 
happiness. The consideration of 
the worthiness of the object deter- 
mines every moral judgment re- 
specting the worthiness of the act 
which tends toward or rests in the 
object with complacent desire or 
delight. Take away objective dif- 


ference and distinction between 
real and apparent good, superior 
and inferior good, the good which 
is consonant to reason and nature 
and that which is dissonant from 
both, founded on the idea of an 
ultimate end for which all beings 
exist, and the whole moral order 
vanishes. The moral order is only 
a spiritual, elevated railway, for 
conducting rational beings safely, 
speedily, and in a direct line, by a 
road raised above the dirty high- 
ways of sin, to their destination. 
If men haveno first and final cause 
in God, no immortal destination, 
no attainable good except the hap- 
piness of a short life which be- 
comes extinct in death, all words 
which express moral notions or im- 
ply a moral worthiness in life, are 
empty sounds. Good means simply 
enjoyment, without respect to any- 
thing but your mere pleasure. 
Evil is only a privation of some 
pleasure. Reason dictates but one 
common law. Whatever promotes 
the common enjoyment of the 
pleasures of life is good for the 
community, whatever hinders the 
same is bad for the community. 
There is also but one law for each 
individual. Secure the greatest 
amount of enjoyment for yourself 
which you can obtain without .de- 
priving your fellow-men of their 
share, and do your part toward 
promoting their enjoyment. Let 
us suppose that all men really act- 
ed out these rules, and that man- 
kind in general, and all individ- 
ual men singly, should attain the 
maximum of that mere earthly and 
natural happiness of which human 
nature is capable, would life then 
have the worth, the sacredness, the 
solemnity, the highest good of 
which the positivists preach and 
write in such vibrating tones of 
poetry and eloquence? Mr. Mill 
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thought not, and we think not; and 


if the reader still hesitates, let him’ 


read attentively Mr. Mallock’s 
abundant and conclusive argu- 
ments for the negative. We have 
not space to pursue the subject 
any further in this review. 

The ethical school of positivism 
will prove to be ephemeral. Its 
leaders are men of exact thought 
in so far as they are adepts in ex- 
act sciences, and they have helped 
the cultured world to appreciate 
and require exact thought. But 
in their moralizing essays they have 
utterly abjured exact thought, and 
therefore their ethics will soon pass 
into oblivion. There must be some 
movement on one or other of two 
logical lines leading in opposite di- 
rections. It is necessary to dere- 
ligionize completely, or to return 
to religion and faith. ‘This is Mr. 
Mallock’s thesis. And the presen- 
tation which he has made of the 
extent to which the dereligionizing 
process has gone on, and of the 
results which must follow its fur- 
ther progression, strongly corrobo- 
rates what our Catholic theology 
teaches, of the inefficiency of mere 
philosophy, or of religion without 
organic power and authority, to 
sustain and promote the cause of 
natural or revealed truth concern- 
ing things divine among the gene- 
rality of men. We have already 
said that if Mr. Mallock’s sweeping 
assertions of the destructive effect 
of positivism are to be taken lite- 
rally, in the sense that all sufficient 
motives of credibility for rational 
theism or the supernatural revela- 
tion whose beginning is coeval 
with the human race, except the 
one motive of the infallibility of 
the Catholic Church, have been 
proved inconclusive; we cannot 
accept them. In a modified sense, 
that they have been rendered prac- 
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tically inefficacious to convince 
the generality of men, we as- 
sent to them. Philosophers and 
divines speak and write many rea- 
sonable things, and they must ex- 
ert some influence in retarding the 
progress of error. But philosophy 
and theology, even when they are 
sound and do not contradict faith, 
are weak for convincing the great- 
er number of men, weak for resist- 
ing popular errors, and impotent 
for regaining lost territory, unless 
they are integrated in the complete, 
synthetical unity of Catholic doc- 
trine, by subjection to infallible 
Catholic authority. It is impossi- 
ble to deny the fact of a deep and 
general lapse from belief in reveal- 
ed and even natural theology, and 
it is proved that a lapse from all 
ethical first principles must follow 
the religious aberration. Mr. Mal- 
lock’s own mental attitude, as he 
explains it candidly in his writings, 
is an instance and a strong proof 
of the way in which the great issue 
is shaping and defining itself gra- 
dually but quite rapidly as a choice 
between all truth and no truth, 
Catholic faith and total unbelief. 
His very mistakes and misappre- 
hensions make him all the better 
representative of the multitude who 
have been shipwrecked and left 
struggling in a sea of doubt in con- 
sequence of the disasters caused by 
the Protestant mutiny. He can 
see nothing firm and stable except 
the divine and infallible authority 
of the Catholic Church, no ade- 
quate reason for anything except 
the word of God bearing in itself, 
and making audible in its very in- 
tonation, its own supernatural evi- 
dence that it is God’s word, utter- 
ed through his organ, the Catholic 
Church. 

This is God’s way of converting 
the world. The world never did 
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and never will learn to know God 
in a saving manner by wisdom. 
It is necessary to know enough to 
believe in a reasonable manner, 
but perfect wisdom comes after 
faith. We believe that we may 
understand, and the true sages, 
like St. Paul, their master, “speak 
wisdom to those who are perfect.” 
This is the way which is suited to 
the actual condition of mankind. 
God might have made all men on 
an intellectual level with the dite 
of the human race, and made these 
more intellectually perfect than 
they are. The Son of God might 
have kept himself hidden, and 
taught men only through prophets 
and apostles. The revealed truths 
might have been so manifested, and 
the intelligence of mankind so ad- 
justed to the revelation, that the 
divine light would strike all minds 
immediately and compel their as- 
sent. There would then be a cer- 
tain and universal philosophy, am- 
ply sufficient in respect to all ra- 
tional truths for all men, and a 
similar revelation equally immedi- 
ate, clear, and certain to every man, 
in respect to the supernatural mys- 
teries. But it has pleased God to 
appear personally among men, and 
teach them through their miseries 
that their only resource is in a Di- 
vine Saviour. He has made the 
mass of mankind dependent on in- 
struction for wisdom, needing to 
learn through revelation and reli- 
gious teachers even the truth which 
is knowable by natural reason, as 
well as that which is supernatural. 
He has so revealed the divine truths 
that they are not immediately evi- 
dent, but are made known through 
a medium, in such a way that the 
will is free to determine the assent 
or dissent of the intellect. He has 
made the church the medium, with 
infallible and sovereign authority 
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to teach and command in 
doctrinal and moral order. 


the 
The 
light of reason does not practically 
suffice for men without the light of 
faith, or philosophy without reve- 


lation, even in the natural do- 
main of knowledge and virtue, al- 
though it does accomplish some- 
thing. Revelation itself, when dis- 
sociated from the organic unity of 
the church and the regular current 
of tradition, and thus more or less 
altered and corrupted, though not 
without power and efficiency for 
partial good, does not suffice for 
the complete result intended by 
Providence, either in the natural 
or supernatural domain of truth 
and holiness. The perpetual ob- 
jection by which this plea for the 
necessity of Catholic authority is 
traversed is, that even the Catho- 
lic Church does not suffice. Suf- 
fice for what? Compelling the as- 
sent of all mankind, and effectually 
subduing the will of all men to obe- 
dience to the divine law? But 
this is not the intention of God. 
The freedom of the will and the 
moral discipline of life are not su- 
perseded, but elevated and aided, 
by the law of faith and grace. Re- 
ligion is spiritual and not wholly 
physical; it is a dynamical, not a 
mechanical, force. Liberty to re- 
sist and struggle against it, scope 
for the action of opposing forces, 
intellectual, voluntary, and physi- 
cal, are left intact, that they may 
be, not reduced to nullity, but con- 
tinually overcome in a_ conflict 
which, through many vicissitudes, 
is gradually progressing toward a 
final triumph. The precise charge 
of failure against theism and Pro- 
testantism is, not that they fail to 
suppress resistance, but that they 
fail to show a force superior to the 
resisting force, that they fail to 
overcome in the conflict with this 
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force, and are not tending toward 
a final triumph; but, on the con- 
trary, are perpetually growing weak- 
er, receding, and approaching to- 
ward a surrender of their quadri- 
lateral, and toward decisive defeat. 
Are there very many highly intelli- 
gent and educated men who confi- 
dently expect that the mass of Ca- 
tholic and Oriental Christians, of 
Jews, Mahometans, Buddhists, and 
other pagans, are ever going to be- 
come Protestants, and that Protes- 
tant Christianity will prevail through- 
out the world as the universal reli- 
gion? Is it probable, even in the 
opinion of any considerable num- 
ber of enlightened Protestants, that 
Anglicanism, Presbyterianism, Cal- 
vinism, Unitarianism, or any other 
specific form of soi-disant genuine 
Christianity, is ever going to pre- 
vail generally and be acknowledged 
by mankind as the one, true religion 
which came from heaven? We 
think not. And for ourselves, we 
are convinced that there is a moral 
impossibility, equivalent to a phy- 
sical impossibility, that any such re- 
sult should ever be accomplished. 
On the other hand, it cannot 
be shown impossible or unlikely 
that the Catholic Church should at- 
tain any given approximation to 
this grand totality of success, in the 
future. The argument from her 
past and present, from her consti- 
tutive elements, from the trending 
of all events since the world was 
created, from all that converges 
from every side and is focalized in 
her Catholic character, is entirely 
in her favor. Supernatural inter- 
vention is necessary, but this is se- 
cured by the promise of Christ. 
The alternative is chaos, the 
Malebolge of scepticism and nihil- 
ism. Mr. Mallock presents the 
two alternatives in such a manner 
that a person must shut his eyes in 
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order not to recognize them. We 
have only dipped into, but not ex- 
hausted, the great topics proposed 
in the extraordinary book we have 
been reviewing. We regret not to 
have space for more extensive quo- 
tation from its pages, and we hope 
that many of our readers will be 
induced to peruse it carefully for 
themselves. In concluding a dis- 
cussion which we leave with re- 
gret, we borrow one of Mr. Mal- 
lock’s closing paragraphs, in which 
his and our own argument is 
brought to a fine point, gold tipped 
with iridosmin, reasoning terminat- 
ed by an aspiration of humility and 
prayer, which we devoutly hope 
may open the heart of the author, 
and of readers like-minded with 
himself, to the grace of God. 


“Tt may be that faith will succeed and 
conquer sight—that the precious treasure 
we cling to’will nerve us with enough 
strength to retain it. It may be that 
man, having seen the way that, unaided, 
he is forced to go, will change his atti- 
tude; that finding only weakness in pride, 
he will seek for strength in humility, 
and will again learn to say: ‘J delieve, 
although I never cancomprehend. Once let 
him say this, his path will again grow 
clearer for him. Through confusion, 
and doubt, and darkness, the brightness 
of God's countenance will again be visi- 
ble ; and by and by again he may hear 
the Word calling him. From his first as- 
sent to his own moral nature he must 
rise toa theism, and he may rise to the 
recognition of a church—to a visible 
embodiment of that moral nature of his, 
as directed and joined to its one aim 
and end—to its delight, and its desire, 
and its completion. Then he will see 
all that is high and holy taking a dis- 
tinct and helping form for him. Grace 
and mercy will come to him through ¢ct 
and certain channels. His nature will 
be redeemed visibly from its weakness 
and from its littleness—redeemed, not in 
dreams or fancy, but in fact. God him- 
self will be his brother and his father; 
he will be near akin to the Power that és 
always, and is everywhere. His love of 
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virtue will be no longer a mere taste of 
his own ; it will be the discernment and 
taking to himself of the eternal strength 
aad of the eternal treasure ; and what- 


In the Valley of the Pemigewasset. 


everywhere and for ever, and is exalted 
high over all things in one of like nature 
with theirs, the Mother of grace, the Pa- 
rent of sweet clemency, who will protect - 


ever he most reveres in mother, or 


him from the enemy, and save him in 
wife, or sister—this he will know is holy, 


the hour of death.” 





IN THE VALLEY OF THE PEMIGEWASSET.* 


Tue river flows from lofty fount, 
The arid sands caressing ; 

The mists that float above the mount 
Have sent them down a blessing ; 
The light of heaven, the sun’s warm beam, 

Deck fair this vale’s pine-cradled stream. 


The gracious rain that drops to-day, 
On naked deserts falling, 
From barest peaks of granite gray 
A hidden life is calling 
To bud and shoot in tenderest green, 
Bear flower and fruit of men unseen. 


Unseen by us the germs that start 

To life beneath our sowing ; 
But if within our souls one dart 

Of love to God be glowing, 
Although no blooms our cares confess, 
Like heavenly dews our love must bless. 


Pour forth thy best, O human soul ! 
No stint nor scantness knowing ; 

Who gives himself must give, not dole, 
With measure overflowing, 

Nor heed, if well the vase be filled, 

How much be by the wayside spilled. 


If minds seem dull, and hearts be cold, 
Inflame them with thy loving ; 

If arid wastes of self are rolled 
Around thee, patience proving, 

O’erflood them with the generous tide 

Of good-will, pouring free and wide. 


Good will, kind words, and blesséd deeds! 
Ts not life worth the living 
When such as we to human needs 
May minister such giving? 
When lowliest soul ’mid mortals placed 
With such a regal crown is graced ? 


* An Indian name, said to mean ‘* The crooked mountain pine place.” 
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““ARE YOU MY WIFE?” EIC. 


CHAPTER 


XVIII. 


LADY WYNMERE’S LITTLE SCHEME, 


Ir was certainly very tyrannical 
of the War Office to refuse Captain 
Léopold congé to come to Paris for 
the marriage of his sister; and 
everybody was surprised that his 
mother’s zeal and his father’s in- 
fluence had failed to obtain so rea- 
sonable a concession—assuming, of 
course, that they had applied for it. 
Indeed, Mme. Léopold’s lamenta- 
tions over the disappointment plac- 
ed the matter beyond mere assump- 
tion. But, be it as it may, Léon 
was not present at’ Blanche’s wed- 
ding. Pearl was, and looked 
charming in pale-blue silk. Mme. 
Léopold was very affectionate to 
her, and smiled knowingly at 
Blanche when that young lady 
threw her arms round her brides- 
maid and prophesied that she 
would wear the bridal veil next 
of any of the hundred wedding 
guests. 

When the fuss of the preparation 
and the excitement of the wedding 
were over, and Blanche was gone, 
the days were very dull to Mme. 
Léopold. 

“The house seems so lonely 
without her!” sighed the mother to 
Mrs. Monteagle. 

“It zs lonely without her,” was 
the emphatic rejoinder; “every 
place is lonely when the young life 
that used to fill it is gone.” 

“You are carrying off Pearl next 
week, are you not?” said Mme. 
Léopold. 
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“Yes. She comes to me on 
Saturday. You all go off on Mon- 
day, don’t you ?” 

“The baron must run down to- 
morrow, but we sha’n’t go till 
Monday. There was a telegram 
this morning asking for instructions 
about the felling of a tree which 
they say is in the way of the new 
window, and it is impossible to de- 
cide without being on the spot; 
the steward is always for cutting 
down old trees, but I never let 


them be touched if I can help it. 
I think it is such a pity.” 

“Tt is a murder,” said Mrs, Mont- 
eagle; “the man who strikes down 
a full-grown tree without necessity 
is capable of any villany under the 


sun. I hope the baron will stand 
out against his tree being killed.” 

Mme. Léopold was amused at 
the vehemence with which she 
spoke, and glad too; it was more 
like Mrs. Monteagle’s old self. She 
had lost some of her old spirit of 
late, people noticed. : 

“You look better to-day than 
you did on Sunday, chére ma- 
dame,” said Mme. Léopold. 

“T am better to-day; not that I 
was particularly ailing on Sunday.” 

“ You looked tired.” 

“T was tired. I generally am 
now. But I am getting used to it; 
one grows used to everything.” 

“Pearl will désennuyer you a 
little ; you are too much alone. It 
is bad to be alone. I know it now 
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by bitter experience.” 
heaved a deep sigh. 

“Three days can’t have taught 
you much of the bitterness of it,” 
said Mrs. Monteagle with achuckle ; 
whereupon Mme. Léopold discov- 
ered that it was time for her to say 
good-by. 

The minister set off to Gardan- 
valle next morning by an early 
train. The distance was only four 
hours by rail; he would arrive at the 
chateau in time for déjeuner; if 
the day was fine he was to sleep 
there and return the next morning. 
Mme. Léopold expended a vast 
amount of pity on herself for this 
bereavement of four-and-twenty 
hours, but she managed to pass the 
day without absolutely dying of 
ennui. She had multitudes of vis- 
itors coming to congratulate her on 
her brilliant new maternity, to all 
of whom she responded by a re- 
proachful appeal for condolence. 

“Ma chére fille was everything 
tome! Now that she is gone, I 
feel as if there were nothing for me 
to do in life. But I draw courage 
in my isolation from the thought 
of her happiness. The dear child 
always declared she would never 
make any other marriage than one 
of affection. This gave me much 
anxiety; those ardent young na- 
tures are sometimes carried away 
by their imaginations, and I could 
not but tremble at the danger 
which my Blanche’s sensitive heart 
held for her peace. But she has 
chosen well, and I have reason to 
be thankful that I left her free to 


And she 


follow her own instincts. The 
dear child is so happy !” 

Many believed this. Perhaps 
Mme. Léopold believed it. It is 


so easy to persuade ourselves that 

what flatters our self-love is true. 
Mme. Mére and Pearl were to 

have dined with her that day; but 
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Pearl begged off. She was suffering 
from headache, and preferred to re- 
main at home. Headaches are a 
most useful institution. It is hard 
to see how society could get on 
without them ; they are messengers 
ready at a moment’s notice; they 
start up like danger-signals to avert 
fatal collisions, to create happy co- 
incidences ; they furnish opportu- 
nities, excuses, combinations; and 
they are so quiet and unassuming 
that they escape notice where 
more important agents would be 
sure to provoke it. 

Pearl’s headache was not one of 
these social auxiliaries ; it was a bo- 
na-fide pain in her head. But she 
was thankful to it, though it was 
very disagreeable and compelled 
her to go to bed the moment Mme. 
Mére had left the house. The 
misery and excitement of the last 
fortnight had put a great strain on 
her, and she began to feel her 
strength giving way a little; she 
had suffered from intense headache 
for several days, but this evening 
she was utterly worn out and gave 
up struggling. 

The next morning the pain, in- 
stead of being better, was worse, 
and she was so feverish that Mme. 
Mére grew uneasy. 

“You are not well, ma petite; I 
will send for the doctor. I don’t 
like this headache lasting so long.” 

Pearl made a faint protest, but 
she was not sorry to be ordered to 
her room to lie down till the doc- 
tor came. 

An hour passed, and she had 
just fallen into a restless doze, 
when the shrill tones of Mme. Léo- 
pold’s voice roused her, and Mme. 
Mére entered the room hurriedly. 

“Mon enfant, we are starting 
for Gardanvalle, my daughter and 
I. Myson has met with an acci- 
dent.” 














Pearl sat up and pushed the hair 
from her flushed face. 

“ What has happened to him ?” 

“He was thrown from his horse 
on his way to the train this morn- 
ing. The steward says there is 
nothing to be frightened about, but 
we are going off with a surgeon. 
Ma petite, I am so sorry to leave 
you alone; but you won’t mind it 
for a day or so? Marianne will 
takeevery care of you, and old Pierre 
says he will watch over you like his 
own child till I come back. The 
doctor will be here before I go, I 
hope; but if not, you know what a 
kind old man he is. You will not 
be afraid of him.” 

“Of course not. Butdon't think 
of me. [ am so sorry about M. 
Léopold! You will write a line to 
say how he is when you get to Gar- 
danvalle ?” 

Pearl was on her feet in a mo- 
ment, losing all thought of herself 
in anxiety for Mme. Mére. She 
did not wait to arrange her disor- 
dered dress, but hurried out, with 
her hair tumbling about her, to 
Mme. Léopold, who was waiting in 
the drawing-room, counting the 
minutes impatiently. 

“Has a telegram been sent to 
Léon?” said Mme. Léopold when 
they were ready to start. 

“Yes. Pierre took it. Now 
good-by, ma petite!" And she em- 
braced Pearl. 

“Au revoir, mon enfant, au re- 
voir,” said Mme. Léopold to Pearl, 
and kissing her with a kindness 
awakened by the pain that craved 
for sympathy. “ Priez pour moi, 
pour nous tous!” she added, her 
voice trembling. 

And Pearl returned her caress, 
forgetting everything except that 
the woman who had been unkind 
to her was in trouble. 

The brougham drove away with 
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the anxious wife and mother. 
Pearl stood and watched it out of 
sight from the window, and then 
her own pain, which sympathy with 
a greater one had momentarily sus- 
pended, came back with increased 
violence. She grew faint, and it 
was all she could do to get back to 
her own room and fling herself on 
the bed. 

The doctor came in the course 
of the afternoon, and the cook, in 
her new capacity of sick-nurse, as- 
sisted at the consultation. 

“Nothing serious; with care and 
rest she will be all right in a few 
days,” was the medical man’s ver- 
dict. Marianne rose at once to 
the emergency ; she entered on her 
functions quite naturally. She put 
Pearl to bed, administered the pre- 
scribed tisane, and was at once as 
much at home in the sick-room 
as amongst her saucepans in the 
kitchen. 

Pearl felt as if she were in a 


troubled dream for two or three- 
days. She was too weary to care- 


much what they did with her; but, 
she was docile, and let Marianne 
have her way in everything. Ie; 
was a relief to be alone and qpiet;. 
and if it had not been for the pain 
in her head and the feverish nights. 
the enforced rest would have been. 
enjoyable. Mme. Mére had: writ- 
ten to say that the fracture, though. 
not dangerous, was serious,.and it 
was impossible for her to leave 
Sophie alone with the sufferer until; 
he was past all cause for anxiety. 
“So you had better gaito Mrs.. 
Monteagle without waiting for: my. 
return,ma chére petite,’’she added. 
“T shall be spared, at any rate, the 
pain of seeing you go: out of my. 
house—that lonely house. whieh 
you so brightened by your youth 
and sweetness during: the too short 
time I had possession, of you But, 
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it is not adieu, only au revoir, n’est 
ce pas?” 
earl’s first impulse was to send 
off this note to Mrs. Monteagle ; 
but there was no one near her at 
the moment, so she put the letter 
under her pillow, intending to give 
it to Marianne by and by. Before 
the cook returned, however, Pearl 
had changed her mind. If Mrs. 
Monteagle came she might write to 
them at home, and there was 
trouble enough for her mother with- 
out that. With the boys just get- 
ting through their typhoid fever, 
and Polly and the colonel away, 
what could Mrs. Redacredo? She 
would want to come over imme- 
diately to nurse her, and this was 
impossible. Confused as her head 
was with that hammer at her tem- 
ples, Pearl was able to follow this 
chain of reasoning, and it led her to 
the determination to send no mes- 
sage to Mrs. Monteagle. Several 
days went by, and she was feeling 
better, and then she began to 
wonder that Mrs. Monteagle did 
not come to see her. Saturday 
was the day they had fixed for her 
to leave the Rue du Bac for the 
Faubourg St. Honoré, and it was 
odd that not a sign had come from 
‘Mrs. Monteagle either to herself 
or to Mme. Mére. She would not 
betfit to make the change on Satur- 
day:; the doctor said it would be a 
risk/for her to venture out for some 
days ‘later. But Mrs. Mogteagle 
«knew nothing of this, andi was 
~strange, moreover, that she should 
not come to repeat her welcome 
at least. On Saturday morning 
Pearl -wrete a line, telling her old 
friend that she wanted to see her. 
She waited.all day for the answer, 
but it did not come. In the even- 
ing she saidto Marianne: 
“TI begin:to think Mrs. Mont- 
- eaglesmustibeiill; Pierre must go 
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to-morrow morning and see if there 
is anything the matter.” 

Pierre did go, and came back 
with the news that madame had 
slipped on the stairs and sprained 
her ankle, and that she was con- 
demned to her chaise-longue for at 
leastamonth. She was not able to 
write, being obliged to lie on her 
back, but she hoped mademoiselle 
would come to her as soon as pos- 
sible—that is, as soon as she had 
the doctor’s permission. 

Pearl was wild to be off that very 
day to nurse her old friend; but 
Marianne waylaid the doctor on the 
stairs, and he came in with a vio- 
lent protest against such an act of 
rebellion. She was much too weak 
and nervous to undertake the fa- 
tigues of the office of sick-nurse ; 
he would not hear of it; there was 
no foreseeing what might come of 
it if, in her present state of nervous 
exhaustion, she had another fever- 
ish attack; it might end in typhoid 
fever; he would answer for nothing. 
Pearl justified the assertion as to 
her nervousness by bursting into 
an hysterical fit of crying; but the 
threat of typhoid, and the thought 
of what this visitation would be to 
her mother, cowed her, and she 
made no attempt to rebel against 
the doctor’s commands. 

She sent loving little notes every 
day to Mrs. Monteagle, and receiv- 
ed verbal answers through Pierre, 
who acted as postman. Letters 
came from home, also, that cheered 
her in her weariness and made the 
days less long. Her mother wrote 
in her usual tone of cheerful cour- 
age and thankfulness: the boys 
were getting on beautifully; this 
warm weather would help on their 
convalescence better than anything. 
The colonel was very happy with 
Cousin Bob, and had hopes of get- 
ting “ somethingtodo.” Polly was 
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well and 
county was doing its best to cheer 
her under these trying domestic 
separations. 

But Polly had her own troubles 
that Mrs. Redacre knew nothing 


in great request; the 


about. Even Polly herself was far 
from knowing the full extent of them 
yet. She saw that a change had 
taken place in Mr. Danvers, but 
she did not know to what to attri- 
bute it or how deep it really went. 
He had not returned to Lamford 
,since that day when he had opened 
‘his mind to Lady Wynmere; he 
had gone back to London the next 
afternoon, and not written her a 
line since. She had no idea what 
he meant to do, or if he had made 
up his mind to do anything; he 
had seemed to her too evenly sway- 
ed by conflicting motives to be 
able.to come to a decision, unless 
some new influence were thrown 
into the scales to make them dip to 
one side or the other. His con- 
duct was open to severe blame; 
but there was something to be 
said in excuse of it. Polly should 
have told him the truth; its un- 
pleasantness did not justify her 
withholding it, though it excused 
. her to a certain point in Lady 
Wynmere’s eyes, and she could not 
help wondering that it did not.do 
so in Percy’s. When a man is 
really in love with a girl he is 
ready to invent excuses for her 
where they don’t exist. But that 


was just it. Was he really in love 
with Polly? And Polly—did she 
love him? Lady Wynmere, after 


watching her closely during the 
period of quarantine, when Polly 
and she were thrown into such 
close companionship, came to the 
conclusion that she did. This 
conclusion was the result of no di- 
rect or indirect admission on Polly’s 
part. Nothing could exceed the 
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dignified indifference which she 
displayed concerning Mr. Danvers. 
She never alluded to him, but if 
his name was mentioned she was 
in no haste to dismiss the subject 
as if it were an awkward or a dis- 
agreeable one; if Lady Wynmere 
praised his good looks, or his fine 
horsemanship, or his pleasant man- 
ners, she acquiesced, moderately : 
“ He was very agreeable and good- 
natured; but was he not a little 
bit conceited? Most good-looking 
young men were, and that was the 
reason, perhaps, why they were some- 
times less popular than ugly men, 
Besides, the ugly men were gene- 
rally cleverer; and it was the busi- 
ness of a man to be clever: beauty 
belonged to women. It did not mat- 
ter what sort of looks a man had, 
so long as he looked like a gentle- 
man. Did not Lady Wynmere 
think so?” 

Lady Wynmere would qualify 
her assent to these remarks, and 
Polly did not feel interest enough 
in the matter to discuss it further. 
But her little hostess saw through 
this. Qui s’excuse s’accuse. It 
was all too studied to be genuine. 
Young ladies don’t take that serene 
tone of criticism in speaking of an 
avowed admirer, unless they wish 
to convey the idea that he and his 
character and other people’s esti- 
mate of him are matters of com-~ 
plete indifference to them; and no 
young lady cares to convey this. 
idea unless she feels in her heart 
that it is a false one. Moreover,, 
with all her proud pretence of not 
caring, Polly’s face was betraying 
her. Her brow grew clouded; her 
lips had a hard expression that 
told tales; she was pale and trou- 
bled, and she took unnecessary 
pains to make Lady Wynmere un- 
derstand that anxiety about the 
boys kept her awake of a night. 
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“T am-not clever,” thought Lady 
Wynmere, as she noted these signs. 
“If I were clever I might find a 
way out of this trouble for them 
both; but I don’t see what I can 
do. If I meddle I may do mis- 
chief.” 

But she was too fond of Polly to 
be satisfied with this negative poli- 
cy. Something must be done to 
bring Percy to reason. After ma- 
ture deliberation she decided that 
Polly’s personal influence would do 
more than anything else, so she 
wrote, begging him to come down 
to Lamford, as she wanted particu- 
larly to see him. 

Mr. Danvers wrote back to say 
that he was so pressed with busi- 
ness it was out of the question his 
leaving town for the next fortnight ; 
could he not, meantime, know by 
letter what Lady Wynmere had to 
say to him? 

“He is too clever for me,” 
thought the unsuccessful diploma- 
tist; “he saw through my little 
scheme.” 

But Polly was looking so de- 
pressed—because she was so de- 
pressed, as Mrs. Monteagle would 
have said—that Lady Wynmere set 
to work again for a remedy. 

“You are worrying too much, 
my dear; you will fall ill yourself 
if you fret about the boys like this. 
I have a great mind to carry you 
offto London fora change. Would 
your mother entrust you to me for 
ten days or so?” 

Polly brightened up at this pro- 
position. 

“ Of course mamma would entrust 
me to you, dear Lady Wynmere! 
But it would be selfish to go away 
while she is shut up alone here.” 

“What use are you to her?” 
said Lady Wynmere. “ If there was 
any anxiety of course I would not 
dream of proposing it; but the 
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boys are quite over their illness, 
and it will be just the thing for 
them and your mother to come 
over here for a change while we 
are absent and the Hollow is being 
aired and fumigated. We will stay 
away till everything has been done 
that is necessary, and then we can 
all come back together—the colonel 
and Lord Ranperth and ourselves. 
It is a capital plan!” She clapped 
her tiny hands and danced on her 
chair, and Polly kissed her and 
said it was certainly the kindest 
plan that could possibly have been 
devised. 

“ And there is to be a charming 
ball at Lady R: "s on the 26th, 
and we shall be just in time for it; 
and the last ball at the palace is to 
be on the 28th, so we sha’n’t have 
our journey for nothing,” said Lady 
Wynmere, who began to feel guite 
elated at her own cleverness. 

“Oh! I sha’n’t think of going to 
balls,” said Polly ; “ besides, I have 
not a dress fit to go in.” 

“There will be time for that; 
leave all that tome, my dear.” And 
her ladyship flitted across ,to the 
writing-table and despatched a let- 
ter to Mrs. Redacre, while Polly 
looked out of the window and 
dreamed. Perhaps the mental 
operation in which she was engag- 
ed was too active and wide-awake 
to be called dreaming. She rapid- 
ly ran over the probabilities this 
visit had in store. It was probable 
sheshould meet Percy; it was proba- 
ble she would bring him to his senses ; 
it was probable she would have op- 
portunities of making him madly 
jealous, and it was absolutely certain 





‘that she would turn them tothe best 


account. These reflections had 
such an exhilarating effect on her 
that when Lady Wynmere, having 
finished her note, turned round 
and saw the young face alight with 
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the glow of anticipated victory, she 
again congratulated herself on the 
success of her scheme. 

Her next note was to Percy Dan- 
vers. It was better to let him 
know they were coming; it might 
vex him if he met them suddenly 
somewhere without knowing before- 
hand that they were in town. 


“I am taking her up for a little 
change,” she said. “The poor little 
thing has been looking very pale and 
unhappy lately, and I think a little go- 
ing out will do her good. If she is 
thinking of a certain person, who does 
not think so much of her, it will help to 
put him out of her head. I shall take 
her to a few dances, and she is sure to 
make a sensation, especially coming 
towards the end of the season, when a 
novelty produces such effect. She is in 
great beauty, and more sweet and charm- 
ing than ever. I have no doubt but that 
she will take the feather out of every 
belle’s cap, and have you all fighting 
duels about her before we return. 

“T have not dared say a word about 
the subject of that conversation, I am 
not clever, you see, and I am so afraid 
of making mischief !” 


Not clever, indeed! Percy Dan- 
vers took the next train to Lam- 
ford, and arrived there just as 
Lady Wynmere and Polly were re- 
turning from their afternoon drive. 

“Mr. Danvers! What a nice 
surprise!” exclaimed Lady Wyn- 
mere, as the carriage drove up and 
Percy came forward to assist them 
to alight. 

“You gave me a general invi- 
tation to come whenever I could 
break loose,” said the young man. 
“Of course I’m not going to offer 
an apology for having accepted it. 
I know you better than to suppose 
youexpect one. Am I not right ?” 
he added to Polly, as he assisted 
her from the carriage. 

“People who know Lady Wyn- 
mere always take her at her word,” 
said Polly gaily, with head erect, 
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and obdurately blind to the ador- 
ing look in Percy’s eyes. Let him 
adore! She would show him 
whether she was a tame bird to 
come hopping to his finger when 
he whistled for it. 

“ Come in and give us some cups 
of tea before you go up-stairs, 
dear,” said Lady Wynmere, who, 
being off her guard, was letting Mr. 
Danvers see too plainly that his 
arrival filled her with delight. 
But Polly was never off her guard, 
and was in no hurry for tea—* she 
hated taking it with her bonnet 
on ”"—so she walked up the great 
wide stairs with a leisurely step, 
while Mr. Danvers dawdled in the 
hall, hanging up his hat, and watch- 
ing to see if she would not turn and 
look down at him from the landing ; 
but Polly swept on and out of sight 
without casting a glance at the 
guilty, disconsolate one. 

Lady Wynmere took advantage 
of the opportunity to read Percy a 
lecture while they were alone. He 
bore it meekly, but made no pro- 
testations of penitence or remorse. 
He had been badly treated, and it 
had taken him some time to get 
over it and make up his mind 
whether he would make it up with 
Polly or not; but he had decided 
on granting her a free pardon, and 
he had come down to tell her so. 

“ But Polly thinks she has some- 
thing to forgive, too,” said Lady 
Wynmere, who, for a person so 
wanting in cleverness, was conduct- 
ing Polly’s affairs very discreetly 
“She is evidently very much hurt 
by the way you have behaved. I 
know this, though she never even 
hinted at the subject ; she has such 
a proud spirit I should not be sur- 
prised if she refused t@take your 
pardon now. You saw how she 
received you? Nothing could be 
more cold and indifferent than her 
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manner, 


You don’t know what a 
haughty little spirit she has !” 

This was a check that Mr. Dan- 
vers had not foreseen. He was 
quite taken aback by it, and look- 
ed so surprised and mortified that 
Lady Wynmere began to purr in- 
wardly and to think that perhaps, 
after all, she was not so wanting in 
wits as she had imagined. 

“You think she won’t give in 
when I explain how I took her 
want of confidence to heart?” he 
said. “ What has she to complain 
of? If I hadn’t been so fond of 
her I should not have minded it 
half as much. Any man would 
have resented being treated in that 
way.” . 

“ Well, you must plead your own 
cause. I can’t help you. You 
went away in a huff, and she does 
not know why, and so has every 
right to be angry.” 

“A friend can always help—a 
friend like you,” said Percy. “I 
expected you would have taken my 
part all this time while I was away. 
I did indeed.” 

“You never said so; and I was 
afraid of meddling. You see I am 
not clever, and so I prefer not to 
run the risk of saying or doing the 
wrong thing. Besides, I saw Polly 
was very angry and unhappy; but 
this prospect of going to London 
and seeing new sights and faces 
has revived her wonderfully.” 

“ But you don’t mean to take her 
to London now?” said Percy, un- 
able to repress a start. 

“Why not?” inquired Lady 
Wynmere innocently. “I am sure 
the change will do her good. She 
has fretted about her brothers, too, 
poor child! I shall be as vain as a 
peacock chaperoning her about the 
town. I ought to have thought of 
it sooner.” 

The butler came in with a note, 








so the conversation was cut short, 
and Lady Wynmere went up-stairs 
to take off her bonnet, leaving Mr. 
Danvers alone in the drawing-room. 
He was in a very bad humor; he 
felt himself an injured man, and 
Lady Wynmere, instead of smooth- 
ing down his feathers, had taken a 
most unkind, a malicious pleasure 
in ruffling them. She had, in the 
first instance, agreed with him that 
Polly had behaved badly, and that 
he deserved sympathy and she 
blame; and here she was now all 
on the other side, and bent on tak- 
ing the girl off to London. 

“She will have a dozen men 
ready to blow each other’s brains 
out for her before the end of a 
week,” was his angry reflection. 
“She sha’n’t go to London, if I can 
help it—until she comes there as 
my wife.” 

Lady Wynmere was a long time 
having her bonnet taken off—so 
long that Polly had time to write 
a letter to Pearl, leaving it open 
for a possible postscript to-morrow 
morning, and then to dress for 
dinner and to come down-stairs, 


when to her surprise she found no- 4 


body in the drawing-room. She 
went into the conservatory to get 
a camellia. Lady Wynmere liked 
her to wear one in her hair of an 
evening. She was fastening it in 
the silky coils, with the help of a 
narrow strip of looking-glass in one 
of the pillars that supported the 
roof, when some one said, “ May I 
help you to do that ?” 

And there stood Percy, look- 
ing wonderfully handsome and tall 
and strong, but with a deprecat- 
ing, subdued air about him that 
melted Polly. She let him fasten 
the camellia in her hair, and he 
did it so awkwardly that it fell 
out the moment she moved her 
head. They both laughed, and 
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then he tried it again; and when 
Lady Wynmere came down dress- 
ed for dinner he was _ appar- 
ently trying it still, for they still 
were in the conservatory, and in 
the distance, through the screen of 
flowers and tropical leaves, she 
could see the two figures very close 
together; and when they entered 
the drawing-room that unfortunate 
camellia looked as if it had been 
sat upon. 

“We have made it up,” said 
Percy, leading Polly to Lady Wyn- 
mere, who had discreetly retired to 
the window. “I have gone on my 
knees and eaten the dust at her 
feet, and she has forgiven me.” 

“He is telling’stories,” said Pol- 
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ly, tossing her lovely head, with 
a blush soft as a rose. “ There 
wasn’t a grain of dust on the mar- 
ble to eat, and he didn’t even go 
on his knees.” 

“ Shall I dosonow?” And Percy 
made a movement as if he were 
going to drop down before her; 
but she fled away to Lady Wyn- 
mere, and hid her face on that lady’s 
shoulder. 

“Go off and dress; you will keep 
us waiting for dinner,” said her 
ladyship. And Mr. Danvers hur- 
ried out of the room, and reap- 
peared in full evening attire in a 
‘shorter space of time than it had 
ever taken him to perform the 
change before. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


REST AND PEACE, 


Potty had kept her own coun- 
sel, and said nothing to Pearl about 
her quarrel—if quarrel it could be 
called—with Percy Danvers; but 
now that all was right between 
them, and their engagement for- 
mally announced to Colonel and 
Mrs. Redacre, she indulged in the 
luxury of a long lamentation to 
Pearl, dwelling pathetically on her 
own sufferings, and extending a 
magnanimous pardon to Pearl, who 


had been the immediate cause of 
them. 


“ Of course you will now come home,” 
wrote Polly. ‘‘ Perc}, who is the very 
essence of good nature, volunteered at 
once to go to Paris and fetch you. You 
will all meet in London, and come down 
here together—papa and Cousin Bob, 
and you and Percy—and we will stay at 
Lady Wynmere’s until the Hollow is 
teady for us. The whole house will 
have to be washed and smoked, and I 
know not what, to get rid of the infec- 
tion, they say ; and the boys’ room must 
be repapered, etc. ; and all this will take 


some time, Lady Wynmere is very nice 
and kind, and she and I get on very well 
together. You would call her silly ; she 
thinks a great deal too much of birth and 
race, and that sort of thing, to suit your 
radical taste for heroes and self-made 
men ; her ideas are so thoroughly aristo- 
cratic that she is intolerant of everything 
vulgar or that savors of ‘the people.’ 
But I expect Percy will convert you 
from all these crotchets, you dear old 
Pearl ; he would never stand his sister 
being a radical, and I musthave you and 
he great friends. I mean my marriage 
to make you all very happy at home. 
Percy will be very rich by and by, you 
know. His uncle’s death will put him 
in possession of the estate ; and, though 
we are in no hurry to send the old gen- 
tleman to heaven, he is in wretched 
health, poor man! and past seventy ; so, 
in the course of nature, we can’t have 
very long to wait. 

“ [hope mamma will now give up wor- 
tying papa about getting something to 
do, as she calls it. I @m sure he has 
had lots to do, poor papa ! ever since we 
have been poor. Somebody wrote a 
story called A Schoolmaster Abroad. Mf 
I were clever I might write one and call 
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it A Schooimaster at Home. You, who 
are so fond of heroes—you ought to 
raise a statue to papa. The way he has 
slaved away with those boys is quite 
wonderful. And yet, to hear mamma 
lamenting over his having nothing to do, 
one would think he sat in an arm-chair 
all day smoking; she is always saying 
that he would be so much happier if he 
only ‘did something.’ I dare say you 
think so, too, for you never rested until 
you went off and did something your- 
self. There is one comfort, you didn’t 
do much good, so I hope you are cured 
of heroics for the rest of your.life. Give 
my love to Blanche and Mrs. Monteagle. 
I am glad Blanche has made such a glo- 
rious match. I like my friends to be 
prosperous and happy, and I am glad 
those designing old frumps who were 
laying traps for M. de Cholcourt have 
all been disappointed. Blanche will 
make as good a Marquise de C. as any 
of the Faubourg girls, and it will be nice 
to go and see her in her chateau. She 
said I must go and stay with her when I 
am married; so I shal! tell her now that 
I mean to accept the invitation sooner 
than she expected. I wonder whether 
Mrs. Monteagle would ask me over with 
mamma for a fortnight to get my trous- 
seau? I can’t bear the idea of getting it 
in London, and it would be fun to go 
and order it in Paris. Mme. de Kerbec, 
I am sure, would take us in if I asked 
her; but she is such a goose and so 
vulgar that I should not care to be par- 
aded by her as the bride-elect. Still, if 
Mrs. Monteagle can’t, or won’t, Mme. de 
K. would be a pis-aller ; so I shall write 
a palavering letter to her, announcing 
my engagement. Don’t you say a word 
about it till she hears it from me. As I 
am not making a very bad match, she is 
suse to be full of congratulation and 
sympathy. She is a worldly old thing, 
Captain Jack ; but she is good-natured 
after a fashion, and she may turn out 
useful just now. 

“Thavenonews. Fritzis kept chained 
to his kennel, and he does not like it, 
and ‘struggles and howls by fits,’ poor 
little man! Sometimes to quiet him they 
let him up to see the boys for a moment, 
and then they wash him, and he is allow- 
ed to dash ovtr and pay mea visit. I 
tried to keep him here in quarantine ; 
but the struggling and howling that he 
kept up were simply unbearable. 

“Good-by. Let mehavea lettersaying 


Fearl. 


when you will be ready for Percy to go 
and fetch you. 
** Your affectionate sister, 
“ Potty.” 


Pearl got this letter in the morn- 
ing, after her breakfast, as she was 
sitting in the garden, where the 
sun was shining warmly—a hot 
noon July sun. It was the first 
time she had been out since her ill- 
ness—it scarcely deserved so big a 
name, for it had been merely a col- 
lapse of strength from the strain 
put upon the nervous system; yet 
it had pulled her down a good deal, 
and she felt absurdly weak as she 
sauntered along under the shade 
of two venerable chestnut and two 
elm trees. The neglected old gar- 
den was cool and pleasant, with its 
stone fountain where the water 
used to play in the time of the 
great Revolution. She sat down on 
a rusty iron chair, and read Polly’s 
letter for the third time. Of course 
she was glad of this news of the 
engagement, formal and open now; 
everything in the letter was cause 
for gladness, and yet it brought her 
a strange mixture of pain with the 
pleasure. The worldliness and 
selfishness that Polly avowed with 
a sort of cynical frankness were not 
pleasant; but the off-hand censure 
of her mother, mocking her anx- 
iety about their father’s discontent- 
ed idleness, and the covert sneer 
at Captain Darvallon—all this gave 
Pearl positive pain. Poor Pearl had 
too fine an ear. for the undertones 
of life; they reached her and pene- 
trated, echoing long after many a 
louder, joyous strain that should 
have drowned them had died away. 
She had got into a state of chronic 
alarm about Polly, as we are apt 
to do about a person whom we 
know to be afflicted with some 
organic weakness which, under 
certain conditions, may at any 
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moment develop to a fatal issue. 
Would not this intense worldliness 
grow to a passion that would choke 
all nobleness out of Polly’s nature ? 
Misfortune had not improved 
her; she had been hardened, not 
purified, by passing through the 
fire. It is true that different na- 
tures require different experiences ; 
some flourish best in the sunshine, 
some in the cold; the tropics give 
us flowers and birds with the plu- 
mage of the rainbow; the ice-clad 
mountains give us gems and mar- 
bles. Polly was one of the rain- 
bow-feathered creatures that per- 
ish when they are exiled from their 
own burning skies. Born in luxu- 
ry, she had been loving and good 
and free from all defects while she 
breathed her native atmosphere ; 
she would regain her natural char- 
acter when she was restored to it. 
Her marriage would replace her in 
her true element; the rebellious 
spirit would disappear when there 
was nothing to provoke it; her 
heart would expand when it was 
satisfied, and she would cease to 
be absorbed in self when the strug- 
gle was over and self had attained 
itsend. This was very poor phi- 
losophy, but in her despair Pearl 
took refuge in it, and it comforted 
her, The song of the lazy sum- 
mer birds sounded cheerier, the 
lights grew brighter on the flow- 
ers, the shadows softer beneath the 
trees, as she read the letter for the 
third time, and reflected that the 
period of dark probation was now 
over for Polly, and that she would 
soon be her own sweet self again. 
“I wish I could see Mrs. Mont- 
eagle at once and tell her about 
the marriage,” she thought. It was 
evident that Polly left the asking 
for that invitation in her hands, 
and she had no doubt but that it 
would be volunteered without the 
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asking. Why should she not take 
a cab, and drive over at once and 
see Mrs. Monteagle? It was a 
heavenly morning, and the drive 
could do her no harm. The doc- 
tor had said he preferred she did 
not attempt more than a stroll in 
the garden until the day after to- 
morrow, when Mme. Mére was 
coming back; but Pearl felt so ex- 
hilarated by the balmy air and the 
bright horizon which this letter 
opened out that she was inclined 
to defy the doctor and steal a 
march on Marianne and old Pierre. 
It would be such a pleasant sur- 
prise to Mrs. Monteagle to see her 
walk in! With her mind full of 
treason she was crossing the un- 
tidy old garden, sniffing at its beds 
of sweet-smelling flowers here and 
there, when she looked up and 
caught sight of Marianne scraping 
a carrot at the kitchen window. 

“ Mademoiselle does not feel too 
tired, does she?” said the kind 
cook, bending forward and looking 
down at her patient. 

“ Not a bit, Marianne! I should 
like to walk to the Bastille, only I 
am afraid you would scold me.” 

“T should not scold mademoiselle 
if she walked to the Bastille. I 
should weep over her, because she 
would be dead. And then Mme. 
la Baronne would scold me !” 

“Then I will not have you 
scolded, my good nurse. I will 
give up the Bastille for this morn- 
ing; but it is a pity, the day is so 
levely !” 

She sauntered on round to the 
courtyard, to enter by the front 
stairs, which was less steep than 
the back. The wide gates were 
open, and a little victoria was 
crawling down the street. Pearl 
cast a longing look at it; the 
coachman stopped and held up his 
hand. 
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“Bonne voiture, madame! 
beau temps pour se promener!” 

Pearl crossed the yard, and got 
in and drove off to the Faubourg 
St. Honoré. She would get well 
scolded by Marianne, but the fun 
of the escapade and the delight of 
surprising Mrs. Monteagle were well 
worth it. Dear Mrs. Monteagle ! 
What a loving, faithful friend she 
had proved herself! It would be 
like going home, returning to her. 
And how delightful it would be to 
have her mother and Polly there get- 
tingthe trousseau. It was nonsense 
to talk of her going back to the Hol- 
low atonce; she must come and stay 
with Mrs. Monteagle and bully her 
into good spirits, as she had prom- 
ised, and then they would all re- 
turn together, and carry her with 
them and keep her for the wedding. 
How strange that Polly had not 
suggested this! But Polly was too 
full of her own mighty concerns to 
have room for anybody else’s. All 
this would come right, however; 
everything was coming right. The 
dark days were over, and the beau- 
tiful earth was covered with flowers 
and full of sunshine and summer 
shade. How happy they would all 
be when they were together again! 
She had suffered a little since she 
had taken to playing at heroics, as 
Polly called it; but it was over now, 
and nothing but the sweets remain- 
ed. Mrs. Monteagle had provided 
nearly all the sweets, and precious- 
ly Pearl meant to preserve them— 
loving, tender memories of helpful- 
ness, and sympathy delicate and 
strong, and counsel always wise and 
true. 

“ Numéro quarante sept, madame 
a dit ?” called out the coachman. 

“Quarante cing,” corrected Pearl, 
and the victoria drew up, and she 
alighted at the house where the 
bright years of her young life had 
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run their happy course; where, at 
the door above, so many affection- 
ate welcomes had awaited her. 

“You will wait ; I won’t be long,” 
she said as the coachman assisted 
her out. 

Marianne was right about the 
Bastille ; she certainly was not in 
force for a walk there yet. 

The concierge saw her through 
her small window, and stood up 
with a surprised face. 

“ How are you, Mme. Labarre?” 
said Pearl at the open door of the 
dark lodge. “I have been poorly 
these last ten days; that is why you 
have not seen me. I need not ask 
if madame is at home. - I know she 
is not allowed out yet.” 

“Out! Mademoiselle does not 
know?” said the woman, coming 
forward. 

“Oh! yes. I know she had a 
bad accident, and that she is not 
to be moved for some time yet.” 

She was turning away when the 
concierge called her back. 

“ Mademoiselle, I see, knows no- 
thing. Mme. Monteagle has had 
no accident ; she is dead.” 

“ Dead!” 

Pearl put her hand to her fore- 
head and reeled ‘against the door. 
The woman caught her by the arm, 
and steadied her, and called to her 
husband, who was working at his 
shoe-mending trade in the next 
room. 

“ Make her sit down, and get her 
a drink of eau sucrée and fleur 
d’oranges,” said the man kindly, 
and he almost carried Pearl to the 
one arm-chair in the place. 

She had not fainted; she had 
her senses fully about her; but her 
limbs had nearly given way, and 
there was a sensation in her throat 
as if she were strangling. 

“Go and call Mile. Parkére,” 
said Mme. Labarre.e The man 
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called to Mrs. Monteagle’s maid 
from the court, and she came in an 
instant. 

“OQ Miss Pearl, Miss Pearl!” 
cried the woman, bursting into 
tears. 

“Ts it true?” said Pearl, looking 
at her with horrified eyes out of a 
face as white as a corpse. 

“Tndeed it is, miss! She died 
this very morning! At ten o'clock. 
Just two hours ago!” 

“My God! what does it all 
mean? Why did you not send 
for me?” 

“TI didn’t dare, miss. They 
wouldn’t let me. The doctor that 
was attending her was the same 
that was with you, and he said you 
were so poorly it might kill you if 
you heard she was dying. I begged 
him hard to let me go and tell you. 
I promised him I’d break it very 
gentle. I said it would be harder 
on you to hear the worst without 
having seen her; I did indeed, 
miss! But he wouldn’t hear of it; 
he said you were all alone here, 
with no one to help you to bear 
the bad news. He was very kind, 
and seemed so sorry; but he 
wouldn’t go out of the house till we 
all of us promised we wouldn’t take 
you or send you the bad news. 
O my dear mistress !” 

Parker broke down into passion- 
ate sobs. But not a tear came to 
Pearl; she was too stunned. 

“ How long was she ill ?” 

“Just a week, miss. There was 
no hope from the first. It was the 
heart, they said; she hardly ever 
spoke, but she had her senses 
about her almost io the last.” 

“And was no one with her? 
Was no member of her family sent 
for ?” 

“No, miss. You see we didn’t 
know where to send. None of us 
had Mr. Percy Danvers’ address, 
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and he was the only gentleman of 
her family that ever came over. 
Mme. Léopold was away with the 
baron, who’s got his leg broken, 
and M. and Mme. de Kerbec went 
to the country somewhere just af- 
ter missus was taken ill. There 
was only you could have given us 
the addresses, and we couldn’t ask 
you.” ' 

Pearl listened quite calmly, still 
in that dreamy state, stunned, not 
realizing yet the horrible truth. 

“Take me to see her. I must 
see her,” she said, rising with a 
sudden energy; and she caught 
hold of Parker’s arm, as if to lead 
her away. 

“© Miss Pearl! my dear young 
lady! I’m afraid it might be too 
great a shock to you. And, now 
I look at you, you look very ill !” 
said Parker. 

But Pearl, with an impatient 
movement, drew her on and out 
across the porte-cochére and up 
the stairs. The door was ajar, as 
Parker had left it; the drawing- 
room was darkened; all the shut- 
ters were closed in the front rooms. 
Nothing was changed anywhere; 
there was the embroidery-frame, 
with its silks and wools on the little 
table beside it, as the worker had 
left them when she drew her last 
needle through the canvas. The 
flowers were faded in their glasses ; 
this was the cnly semblance of 
death that was to be seen, and yet 
the room was as desolate as if it 
had been the death-chamber. 

“Are you sure you are not 
afraid, miss?” said Parker, speak- 
ing under her breath, with her 
hand on the door of the inner 
room. 

“No, I am not the least afraid. 
Let me go in. But tell me first,” 
Pearl said, as with a vague idea that 
the power of speech might be taken 
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from her by what she was going to 
see, “did she never mention me 
from the time she fell ill? She 
never asked to see me ?” 

“She never spoke almost from 
the first, miss,” replied Parker eva- 
sively, and gently turning the han- 
dle, as if to avoid further ques- 
tioning. 

“But I want to know. I must 
know if she never spoke of me 
at all. Did she not try to send 
me a message? Parker, as you 
loved your mistress, tell me the 
truth !” 

“Well, miss, she did; but it 
wasn’t my fault, indeed it wasn’t !” 
protested the maid, sobbing. 

“T know that. I’m not going to 
blame you; but I want to know 
what she said.” 

“Well, miss, the truth is, we 
were all in such a confusion that 
everything got upset; but I’m cer- 
tain it’ll turn up. When the funeral 
is over and the place is properly 
cleared out, I’m sure as I live the 
letter “Il be found; I can’t con- 
ceive—” 

“The letter! It was a letter? 
She was able, then, to write to me? 
Oh! why, then, could I not have 
seen her? Parker, for heaven’s 
sake, tell me the truth !” 

Pearl was trembling all over. 

“You're going to faint, Miss 
Fearl!” cried Parker, frightened 
out of her wits. 

“No, no,” said Pearl. 
did she write that letter?” 

“She didn’t write it, miss. It 
was a letter that came the morning 
she fell ill. She put it on her little 
writing-table, and before she had 
time to do anything with it she 
fainted, and we had to send for the 
doctor. It was the next day she 
told me to take it and put it into 
an envelope, and then she said I 
was to go off with it to you, and to 
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give it into yourown hands. ‘ And 
give her my love, Parker,’ she said 
‘and tell her she has been a great 
comfort to me ; I send her my bless- 
ing—’ But she broke down and 
couldn’t finish; the tears came and 
choked her.” 

Parker herself broke down here, 
and Pearl, as if some string had 
been snapped by the tender mes- 
sage from her lost friend, gave a 
great cry, and the tears rained 
down her face in a bitter flood. 

“But the letter—what did you do 
with it?” she said, when the par- 
oxysm was over and she was able 
to speak. 

“Well, miss, I can’t for the life 
of me think where it went,” said 
Parker. “ The doctor came in just 
at the moment, and I had to fuss 
about, and somehow or other I 
dropped the letter, and, though I 
looked everywhere for it, I couldn't 
find a trace of it!” 

“O Parker, Parker!” cried Pearl, 
wringing her hands and sobbing 
passionately. 

“Indeed, Miss Pearl, I could 
have cried myself for vexation: but 
it’s sure to be found, for I missed 
it the moment the doctor went, and 
I hadn’t stirred from the room.” 

“What sort of a letter was it? 
Was it an English one? Had it 
English stamps on the envelope?” 

“No, miss ; they weren’t queen’s 
heads. There were a lot of stamps, 
but I don’t know what was on 
them; it was a large letter, and 
fine, bold handwriting ; that was all 
I saw when I was putting it into 
the other envelope.” 

This was dreadful. There was 
no use upbraiding Parker; but if 
the letter was not found it would 
add a life-long regret to Pearl's 
sorrow. She turned the handle of 
the door softly, and went in. The 
room was ‘darkened, but one spot 
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was appallingly luminous; it was 
as if every ray of light had been 
gathered up from the surrounding 
gloom to make’ more distinctly visi- 
ble the figure lying with upturned 
face upon the bed. How still it 
was! What aroyal peace sat on the 
wan features, what a placid smile on 
the closed lips, what a beam of im- 
mortality on the smooth brow! 
This was the first time Pearl had 
looked on death. She had entered 
the presence filled with a kind of 
shrinking horror that was only 
overcome by a longing stronger 
than fear; but as she gazed on the 
white, cold face, white as nothing 
else is white, cold as nothing else 
is cold, her terrors vanished, and 
something of the solemn peace of 
death fell upon her heart. Gone! 
Dumb! ‘Those lips that had spo- 
ken so many kind words to her 
would never speak again. Those 
ears would never again be opened 
to her voice. Those hands would 
never feel the pressure of hers. 
Gone! The gates were past. The 
veil was drawn back; but only for 
the spirit that had fled. Nothing 
could follow it beyond that thin, 
impenetrable screen, nothing could 
pierce the darkness. What a soli- 
tude that going forth made for 
those who were left behind! How 
overpowering the presence of the 
departed one was! It seemed to 
Pearl that her heart ceased to 
beat, that everything was hushed 
to an unearthly silence, listening to 
the silence of that figure on the 
bed. She looked, and looked, un- 
til she fancied the lips moved. 
Were they asking for a kiss? She 
stole gently round ‘to the bedside, 
and bent down, and kissed the 
cold, white forehead. The touch 
went through her like a sting of 
ice. {he dropped on her knees, 
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and buried her face in the bed, 
and wept bitterly. 

“ Come away, miss,” said Parker 
in a whisper, and attempting to 
raise her. 

Pearl let herself be lifted, and 
then bent forward and imprinted 
one more kiss on the white brow, 
her tears flowing abundantly all the 
time. She was moving away when 
at the door she missed her hand- 
kerchief. 

“Go in, miss;I will fetch it,” 
said Parker, turning back. In a 
minute she reappeared. 

“Here itis! Here is the letter, 
miss, It had slipped in between the 
mattress and the wood, and in get- 
ting at the handkerchief I pulled it 
lng 
Pearl took the letter almost joy- 
fully. It came like a message from 
the silent lips. She sat down and 
opened the blank envelope. The 
letter within was addressed in an 
unknown handwriting, but the post- 
mark was Vienna. Her heart, that 
had seemed stricken with paraly- 
sis a moment before, gave a sud- 
den leap, and then went on beat- 
ing so violently that she had to 
hold her hand to her side to still it 
before she could bring herself to 
read the letter: 


*“* MADAME : 


“ The mission on which was so hastily 
despatched is now nearly at an end, and 
I expect to be in Paris in less than a 
week. Meantime, I come to you for ad- 
vice and help in a matter of deep impor- 
tance to me, and to one dear to you—one 
of whom I have heard you speak as of an 
adopted child. Am I mistaken in sus- 
pecting that my love for her is no secret 
to you? If so, I confide it to you now. 
I love her, and it is the ambition of my 
life to win her love and to make her my 
wife. I dare not flatter myself that 
she cares for me, but she must know that 
I love her, and she has not resented my 
boldness in venturing todo so. This is 
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all Ihave to build upon. But when a 
man loves as I do, this same is much, 
And I am patient. My love is strong 
enough to live a long time on hope. 
There is no trial she can put me to, no 
sacrifice she can ask of me, that I am not 
willing to accept; if only she gives- me 
leave to work for the greatest happiness, 
the highest privilege this world could 
bestow on me, that of one day calling 
her my wife. I ama poor man; she also 
is without fortune ; and this is the only 
point of equality between us. I am a 
son of the people ; my 4/azon is my sword 
and a name that can boast of no illus- 
tration beyond that which honor lends 
to the most plebeian. I believe that her 
soul is great enough to overlook these 
shortcomings, and to bestow her hand 
where her heart found a love worthy of 
it ; but I cannotask herto do this, I can- 
not ask her to decide her own fate with- 
out having first the consent of her father 
to address her. Is it perfectly hopeless 
for me to ask for this consent? You 
know him, and you can advise me. I 
have the possibility of getting an ap- 
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pointment which would considerably 
increase my pay, and which I should 
apply for immediately if I could hope 
that she, whose name I do not even dare 
to write, would consent to share my 
poverty, and give me with her love a pos- 
session that I would fling away wealth 
and fame, and risk even life itself, to buy. 
If you could read my heart, you who 
love her, you would not be afraid to en- 
trust her to me. 

“Madame, I place my cause in your 
hands. If you believe that you can 
further her wishes and her happiness 
by pleading it, you will doso. If not, 
throw this letter into the fire, and for- 
give the boldness that prompted it—a 
boldness that draws its only strength, its 
only justification, from a love stronger 
than death. I will not pursue her; I 
will not resent her rejection ; I will never 
intrude myself upon her presence ; I will 
go away to Africa, ifshe so wishes it ; but 
one thing she must not ask me to do— 
that is, to cease to love her. 

“‘T have the honor to remain, madame, 

** RAOUL DARVALLON.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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TueE fog slow lifted o’er the hills, 
Their wooded crowns unveiling, 
Slow lifted from the inland stream 
Through widening meadows trailing ; 
The busy little white-walled town, 
To ragged hillside clinging, 
Woke not with restless start to hear 
The work-day summons ringing ; 


The mill-race poured no eager flood 
For clattéring wheel’s full-feeding, 
And youth and maiden wandered by 
The factory door, unheeding ; 
From belfries, crowned with cock and vane, 
The service bells were pealing, 
The Sunday rest the day had brought 
In jangling notes revealing. 
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Beyond the village’ dusty edge, 
On bluff the river crowning, 
Where path-worn greensward and gray fence 
Marked still some human owning, 
Here humble wanderers gathered near 
A cabin rude and lowly— 
The August sunshine in the town 
Shone on no spot so holy— 


Within whose rudely sheltering walls, 
Beneath whose darkened ceiling, 
Rough-seeming hearts with reverent thought 
Awaited Heaven’s healing ; 
Awaited Him who came of old, 
No grander refuge claiming, 
His worshippers, the shepherds meek ; 
His guard, the angels flaming. 


This day again he came with train 
Of angels, all adoring ; 

The modern town, like Bethlehem, 
His presence sweet ignoring. 

Within the Irish workman’s hut 
Knelt Erin’s faithful people; 

In vain for them the swinging bell 
Called from the village steeple. 


Too scant the cabin’s log-bound walls 
To hold the flock adoring, 

Whose sturdy members stood without, 
Recked not the sunshine pouring 

With summer’s passion on the sod, 
From skies clean-swept and glaring; 

Who knew the presence of the Lord, 
Their heads before him baring. 


No common Sunday this for them, 
This joy they knew but rarely, 
Who on the iron pathway’s track 
Hard labored late and early ; 
For whom no sacred house of God 
Its broad-armed cross uplifted--- 
So far from faith’s pure Sacrifice 
St. Patrick’s children drifted. 


Yet ever when their Lord drew near, 
Their hearts’ warm shelter seeking, 
They held his priest their dearest guest, 
Their homes his altar making— 
VOL, XxIx.—48 
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A Mission Mass. 


An altar bare of earthly pomp, 
Yet rich in loving tender, 
And perfect in the Sacrifice 
That God to God should render. 


No less was theirs who knelt about 
That spot so poor and lowly 

Than stirred the consecration bell 
Of Old-World shrines most holy. 

Though through no painted window fell 
The tale of saint’s devotion, 

Nor organ’s low and lengthened swell 
Stirred reverent air to motion, 


Yet even to this pauper state 
Would come the Lord of Heaven, 
His perfect presence, love-disguised, 
In grace divine be given ; 
Yet blessing not alone with love 
Brave Ireland’s sons and daughters— 
Soft gleamed silk robes of matrons fair 
Who dwelt by distant waters, 


Who sought the green New England hills 
For loved one’s health retrieving, 

Who late had learned the beauty strange 
Of these poor hearts’ believing. 

Here maiden knelt to whom the faith 
Taught noble ways of duty, 

Showed wondrous paths, illumined fair 
Beyond all earthly beauty ; 


Knelt little child, with childish awe 
And simple wonder gazing, 

Whose memory e’er hath kept the lines 
Of that day’s sunny tracing— 

The glitter of the summer sky, 
The soft mists slow unfolding, 

The humble cabin’s narrow walls 
The perfect worship holding; 


The quaint Franciscan's robe of brown 
Beneath his vestments gleaming, 
The stranger-matrons’ broideries soft— 
Like Gentile monarchs seeming— 
The pure, true-hearted courtesy 
The simple people proffered, 
The inborn grace of chivalry 
With Celtic fervor offered ; 
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The bending down in her own land 
Amid the foreign nation; 

The half-felt wonder of the heart 
At truth’s sad isolation : 

And still she keeps, the wonder lost, 
The far-off childish vision, o 

The fair New England hills made glad 
With poor Franciscan’s mission. 


Strong sound to-day within that town 
Bells pealed from cross-crowned steeple, 
And where once knelt a handful scant 
Now throngs a growing people 
Winning the fulness of the soil 
While richer harvest sharing, 
Still on the railway’s smoke-wreathed path 
The cross’s standard bearing. 





THE TOMB OF MAGDALENE. 


We descended from the Sainte 
Baume on foot, following our guide 
through the low bushes and sharp 
rocks that cover the steep sides, by 
intricate paths it required no little 
sagacity to trace. We hope the 
way was better when the Grand 
Monarque and his court came 
down to dine at Nans because he 
would not eat meat on the holy 
mountain. Nans is a little hamlet 
at the foot. It was there, at a fork 
in the road, we took the diligence 
to the town of St. Maximin. We 
arrived after an hour’s drive; but 
it was already too dark to see any- 
thing of the place, and, having no 
hungry courtiers in attendance to 
urge on us the necessity of dining, 
we went at once, footsore as we 
were, to the chapel of the Domini- 
cans. They were saying Complines 
behind a veiled sereen in their 
measured recitative way, with a 
numerous congregation in the out- 
er part silently praying in the ob- 


scurity. There was only a feeble 
lamp before the pale statue of Our 
Lady, with a taper or two by which 
some old people were reading their 
prayers. At the Salve the screen 
was withdrawn, according to the 
custom of the Dominicans. The 
altar was lit up, and we could see 
the fathers in their white woollen 
robes and shaven crowns, as they 
sang the evening hymn to a grave, 
sweet air peculiar to themselves. 
Then, as they knelt, the prior gave 
them his benediction with the as- 
persorium, and afterwards to the 
congregation: Noctem quietam et 
finem perfectum concedat nobis 
Dominus Omnipotens—May the 
Almighty God grant us a quiet 
night and a perfect end. Amen. 
The screen was closed, the lights 
were extinguished, all but that be- 
fore the tabernacle, and the people 
stole quietly away in the darkness, 
as if peace had descended upon 
them with the prior’s blessing. It 
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was like a medieval picture un- 
veiled for a moment, and then con- 
cealed from our view. Going out 
in our turn, we passed beneath the 
dark shadow of the church of St. 
Maximin, so interesting to the arch- 
eologist and pilgrim, which we had 
come to visit, and were soon in a 
narrow cell under the guard of St. 
Dominic. The next morning at 
an early hour we went to the church, 
where We spent the greater part of 
the day, for there is little else of in- 
terest in the place. 

St. Maximin owes its origin and 
celebrity solely toa tomb. It is a 
small Provencal town that stands 
in a solitary plain enclosed among 
hills that descend from the three 
ranges of Mt. Aurelian, Mt. St. 
Victoire, and the mountain of the 
Sainte Baume. The plain of St. 
Maximin is dry and monotonous, 
the roads that traverse it are daz- 
zling white from the chalky rocks, 
but it has a picturesque outline, 
and a history of its own exclusively 
religious and legendary. For here 
was buried St. Mary Magdalene in 
a tomb of alabaster, suited to her 
who broke the precious vase over 
the feet of the Son of God. This, 
says Lacordaire, is one of the three 
great tombs in the Christian world. 
Not to speak of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, it comes immediately after 
the tomb of St. Peter at Rome; for 
she who, out of the mists of death 
that barely veiled her brightness, 
was raised to the triumph of her 
Assumption, left no tomb on earth, 
and the disciple so dear to the 
Sacred Heart was allowedto remain 
buried, as it were, in his Gospel. 

No woman, except her “ above 
all women glorified,” has been 
more venerated in the Christian 
world than Magdalene. All the 
doctors, all the Fathers of the 


Church, every nation that has re- 
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ceived the light of the Gospel, have 
sounded her praises. In England 
alone there are one hundred and 
fifty charches that bear her name. 
Poets and artists have celebrated 
her beauty, her golden hair, and 
her penitent life. Christian chival- 
ry took her for a patroness. Her 
name was a watchword for the Cru- 
saders. It was natural for those 
who went to the rescue of the Holy 
Sepulchre to choose as their guide 
one who, by her repentance and 
love, merited to lead the disciples 
to the tomb of the risen Saviour. 
A whole race of princes, as Lacor- 
daire says, consecrated themselves 
to her service. The first of them 
discovered her remains, so long 
concealed through fear of the bar- 
barians, digging the ground with 
his own royal hands. Bishops re- 
moved her body with respect. A 
king sent his own crown tg adorn 
the brow a divine hand once touch- 
ed. Gold, silver, and precious 
stones were lavished on her shrine. 
An immense crowd hailed the dis- 
covery. Rome, source of truth, 
consecrated the solemn triumph by 
her approbation. The greatest of 
the French monarchs, after the ex- 
ample of his race, came to render 
homage at her tomb. In one day 
it was visited by five kings; in 
one century, by eight popes.* 
According to the old Provencal 
legend, Magdalene, after spending 
thirty years in the sublime solitude 
of the Sainte Baume without hold- 
ing any intercourse with mankind, 
was transported by the angels, ac- 
customed to bear her to the Saint 
Pilon, to an oratory several leagues 
distant built by St. Maximin on 
the Aurelian Way. This place is 
now marked by a tall stone pillar 
on the roadside, curiously sculp- 
tured, likewise called the holy Pié- 
* Lacordaire’s Sainte Marie Madeleine, 
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loun, or Pilon. The processions 
from St. Maximin at Rogation time, 
etc., stop here to sing the Gaudez 
in her honor. This pillar was set 
up centuries ago with a statue of 
Magdalene on the top completely 
covered by her long hair, sustained 
by four angels. When brought 
here her face reflected so much 
of the dawning glory of heaven 
that St. Maximin was filled with 
awe and dared not approach her. 
But she told him she was only 
Magdalene, the sinner whom he had 
baptized in the Jordan, who had 
come with him to Marseilles. God 
had preserved her all these years 
that she might have space to do 
penance. Then with streaming 
eyes she begged for the Viaticum 
of souls, as she was about to pass 
to the heavenly life. He gave her 
the divine food, and then, says St. 
Antonin, she expired in the ofatory 
where she received her Lord, in 
the presence of St. Maximin and 
all the clergy, on the eleventh day 
before the kalends of August, leav- 
ing behind her, says the Golden 
Legend, so sweet an odor that the 
Oratory remained perfumed for 
seven days. St. Martha at Taras- 
con saw her soul borne to heaven 
by the angels, and cried: “Goest 
thou to enjoy without me the sweet 
presence of the Lord Jesus, whom 
we both loved so much, and who 
so loved us ?” 

The clergy bore her body to a 
chapel near the ancient Villa Lata, 
or Tegulata, and St. Maximin, af- 
ter embalming it, buried it in a 
tomb of alabaster, and over it 
erected a basilica. A holy guard, 
with a few short intervals, has al- 
ways kept prayerful watch around 
it. Cassian, we know, ‘or his fol- 
lowers, established a convent here 
in the fifth century under the invo- 
cation of St. Maximin, the first 


apostle of this region. It after- 
wards belonged to the Benedic- 
tines. Et was not till the thirteenth 
century it was given to the Domi- 
nicans, and became one of their 
most important establishments in 
France. 

It was in the time of the Cas- 
sianites that the Saracens invaded 
Provence. It was then that Mag- 
dalene’s remains were takgg from 
her tomb for safety and ed in 
the ground, where they remained 
till 1279. The precise spot was, 
in the course of ages, forgotten, 
but that they lay somewhere in the 
precincts was a constant tradition. 
In spite of this it began to be ru- 
mored that Gerard de Roussillon 
had removed them to Vezelai. Per- 
haps some other holy body had 
been mistaken for hers — some 
sainted nun who had borne the 
name of Magdalene. The church 
at Vezelai where the great penitent 
was honored began to be famous. 
In the time of the Holy Wars many 
of the Crusaders, as did Richard 
the Lion-hearted, went there to 
receive the cross. St. Bernard 
preached the second Crusade there 
to a multitude of lords and knights. 
The bishop of Autun formally pro- 
tested against pilgrimages to Veze- 
lai in view of the constant tradition 


at St. Maximin. And though St. * 


Louis went there before going to 
the Holy Wars, the Sire de Joinville 
unhesitatingly says her body re- 
posed a short day’s journey from 
Aix. The popularity of Vezelai, 
which, after all, only confirmed the 
tradition of Magdalene’s coming to 
Provence, died out after the dis- 
covery of her real tomb, and the 
relics honored there were burned 
by the Calvinists in the sixteenth 
century at the instigation of Theo- 
dore de Beza, a native of Vezelai. 
A portion of Magdalene’s re- 
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mains had always been kept for 
veneration at St. Maximin in a 
wooden coffer called the Afcthe des 
Vertus—the Ark of Power, or mi- 
racles—which used to be carried 
in procession on Ascension day, 
the people passing beneath, kissing 
the-rich drapery that veiled it. 

[t was a nephew of St. Louis, 
Charles of Anjou, Prince of Saler- 
no, afgggwards King of Naples, Si- 
cily, aid Jerusalem, as well as 
Count of Provence, who, out of 
hereditary devotion to Magdalene, 
resolved to bring her tomb once 
more to light. A legend says she 
appeared to him and told him he 
would find it beneath a bush of 
fennel still green in spite of the 
frosts of winter. He took the 
spade and dug himself with the 
workmen till the tomb was found. 
When the clergy opened it a won- 
derful odor was diffused around, 
as of sweetest aromatic spices, 
which is thus alluded to in the an- 
cient liturgy of Aix: 


“ Sacrum corpus balsamum 
Transcendit odore.”’ 


The skin still adhered to the 
forehead on the spot touched by 
the risen Saviour, as if from. a 
remnant of life. This became 
_ known to pilgrims as the Voli me 
tangere. The tongue also that an- 
nounced the resurrection of Christ 
was well preserved. In it had 
taken root, says the legend, the 
fennel plant that grew green above 
the grave—the giant fennel in the 
stalk of which Prometheus brought 
to earth the fire stolen from hea- 
ven. The lower maxillary bone 
was wanting. This was at the 
church of St. John Lateran at 
Rome, and was found to corre- 
spond exactly when Magdalene’s 
head was taken there for the Sove- 
_Teign Pontiff to venerate 
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In the tomb was a box of cork 
containing an inscription on parch- 
ment, put in by the Cassianites, 
stating that December 6, 710, dur- 
ing the reign of Eudes, King of the 
Franks, the body of Magdalene, 
out of fear of the Saracens who had 
invaded the country, was secretly 
transferred in the night from her 
sepulchre of alabaster to the mar- 
ble tomb of St. Sidonius, in which 
it was buried. Critics long object- 
ed to this inscription on the plea 
that there was no king of the name 
of Eudes, or Odo, in the eighth 
century; but it is now known this 
was Eudes, Duke of Aquitaine, the 
great-grandson of Clotaire II., who 
declared himself independent when 
Pepin le Bref took possession of 
the kingdom of Austrasia, and 
reigned as sovereign over all that 
part of France between the Loire 
and fhe ocean, and even beyond 
the Rhone. Many old documents 
call him king, and his charters bear 
the date of his reign. It is not 
surprising that the very clergy of 
later times should be staggered by 
this objection, when even experts 
in history a century ago were un- 
aware that Eudes ruled over this 
part of Provence and styled him- 
self king. This very fact only 
serves now to prove the authenti- 
city of the inscription. The Do- 
minicans had nothing to do with 
the discovery of the tomb. They 
were not established here till six- 
teen years after. 

A second inscription was found, 
written on a wooden tablet faced 
with wax. Such tablets were in 
common use in the early ages. We 
know that St. Honorat wrote St. 
Eucher on waxen tablets. St. Hi- 


lary of Arles tells how the latter 
replied on one occasion: “ You 
have restored the honey to its wax 
or comb,” alluding to the sweetness 
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of St. Honorat’s style. This in- 
scription simply said: “ Here lies 
the body of Mary Magdalene,” but 
Charles could scarcely read it on 
account of its antiquity, whereas 
he had no difficulty as to the one 
on parchment. 

Magdalene’s remains were divid- 
ed into three portions. For the 
body Charles had a silver shrine 
made, ornamented with gold, and 
six bishops of Provence placed it 
reverently therein the Sunday after 
the Ascension, 1280. A silver arm 
was also made for two bones of the 
right arm. And for the head there 
was a bust of silver and gold, set 
with diamonds, sapphires, emeralds, 
topazes, rubies, and pearls. On 
a plate of gold was inscribed: 
“Stained first by sin, but after- 
wards purified by holy love, Mary, 
the admirable hostess, the devoted 
follower of Christ, after traversing 
the seas, filled this land with the 
splendor of her sanctity. The 
prince of Salerno in 1283, out of 
love to the Supreme Goodness, 
placed this holy relic in its chasse 
‘of gold, and adorned it with a royal 
crown. O Mary! protect Charles 
during his life, and open Paradise 
to him at its close.” It was his 
father, Charles of Sicily, who sent 
his own crown to be placed on the 
bust. 

Charles II. founded the church 
of St. Maximin, on the site of the 
ancient one, but it was not com- 
pleted till the time of King René, 
two hundred years after. He had 
the Dominicans placed here in 
1295, exempting them from all but 
a nominal tax, out of honor, as he 
says, to the remains of St. Magda- 
lene, which he had discovered, and 
which now reposed in the church. 
He gave them his library, in which 
were many valuable manuscripts, 
including a Bible in seven langua- 
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ges, now at the Vatican. He trans- 
mitted his devotion to Magdalene 
to his fifteen children, especially to 
St. Louis of Toulouse. He him- 
self was regarded as a saint, and 
his tomb in a monastery he found- 
ed at Aix was resorted to by many 
people for cures. 

The church of St. Maximin was 
continued by the pious liberality 
of the counts of Provence, who in- 
variably assigned as their motive: 
Ob reverentiam beate Marize Mag- 
dalene, cujus beatissimum corpus 
requiescit ibidem. They even sac- 
rificed a portion of the public reve- 
nues forthe purpose. King Robert 
set apart the gadelle at Nice for ten 
years. And two thousand florins 
that had been dishonestly appro- 
priated by the fiscal agents during 
his reign, and restored through the 
confessional, were also given to the 
work. The pious Marshal Bouci- 
caut, whose valor was of so much 
service to his country, repaired the 
ancient crypt and built one of the 
chapels. But its completion was 
chiefly due to King René, who is 
regarded as its second founder. 
He had a great veneration for the 
early apostles of Provence, espe- 
cially Magdalene, and showed his 
passion for the arts by building 
and adorning numerous churches. 
He imposed great sacrifices on him- _ 
self to complete that of St. Maxi- 
min, and founded, moreover, four 
lamps to burn in the church—two 
before the high altar, and two in 
the crypt before the shrine of Mag- 
dalene—assigning two measures of 
oil for this purpose from the royal 
domains, afterwards acquitted by 
the lords of Carqueirane. This 
beautiful custom among the princes 
and nobles of the middle ages of 
making a foundation for a lamp 
before the Blessed Sacrament, the 
altar of Our Lady, or the shrines of 
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the saints, has not wholly died out 
in Catholic lands. Scarcely a cele- 
brated sanctuary but has its perpe- 
tual lamp or taper due to pious 
liberality. Who that has visited 
Lourdes has not been struck by 
the enormous candles, the offering 
of the rich, slowly consuming in 
the grotto—as well as the meagre 
tapers, the more affecting offerings 
of the poor ? 

King René also founded a col- 
lege in connection with the con- 
vent. He usually spent the Great 
Week of the Holy Passion at St. 
Maximin’s in solemn recollection 
and attending the religious exer- 
cises in the church. He left six- 
ty-six hundred florins * in his will 
to continue the works, enjoining 
on the friars to give hospitality 
to the counts of Provence, as 
patrons of their house, whenever 
they came to St. Maximin’s, and 
desiring that the prior and breth- 
ren, in their turn, should be freely 
entertained whenever they went to 
court, and as long as they chose to 
remain. The Dominicans at the 
end of every office used to say 
the Adbsolve, gqueasumus, Domine, for 
Charles II., Robert I., Louis IL., 
and René, as the four chief bene- 
factors of the house. 

The kings of France were no 
less generous, and down to the 
time of Louis XV. confirmed all 
the ancient privileges of the 
church. Louis XI. allowed it an 
annual revenue out of devotion to 
Mme. Saincte Marie Magdaleine, 
la glorieuse dame et amye de Dieu. 
Charles VIII. gave five silver reli- 
quaries to contain the heads of 
five saints entombed in the church, 
among whom were SS. Marcella 
and Susanne, who came from the 
East with the family of Bethany, 
and SS. Blaise and Siffrid, disci- 

* A florin is equivalent to 8.25 francs. 
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ples of St. Maximin. 


When Anne 
of Brittany came here she gave four 
angels of silver gilt to support the 


bust of Magdalene. She had her- 
self represented kneeling on the sil- 
ver pedestal—a statuette of enam- 
elled gold,a work of remarkable ex- 
ecution. 

Francis I. visited the church 
with a great train to give thanks 
for the late victory of Marignano. 
He was accompanied by his mo- 
ther, Queen Claude, his wife, and 
his sister Margaret, Duchess of 
Alengon, afterwards Queen of Na- 
varre; they were not permitted 
to enter the crypt, which. was for- 
bidden to women, but the king and 
lords went down to pay their de- 
votions. 

Louis XIV. visited St. Maximin 
in February, 1680, with his mother, 
Anne of Austria, and a numerous 
retinue. They arrived at six 
o'clock in the afternoon, and, ac- 
cording to Pope Boniface’s orders 
in 1295 as to the reception of the 
king, the monks, sixty in number, 
each with a lighted candle and 
wearing his richest cope, went out 
in procession to meet him. The 
church was lit up with more than 
five hundred flambeaux. They 
conducted the king to the high al- 
tar, and the Ze Deum was sung. 
His devotions completed, he was 
taken to the HfOspice of the con- 
vent, where he was served at table 
by the prior and the chief of the 
brethren. The next morning he 
heard Mass at the high altar, but 
the queen went down to the crypt 
and there received holy commu- 
nion, showing that the custom of 
excluding women had been abol- 
ished. But men were still obliged 
to lay aside their arms before en- 
tering it, and the,king and all his 
lords conformed tothe rule. They 
afterwards ascended to the Sainte 
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Baume in spite of the snow and 
ice on the mountain, and at their 
return Magdalene’s shrine was 
opened, her remains were taken 
out by the clergy and examined by 
the king’s physician, and the king, 
torch in hand, followed them from 
the crypt to the high altar amid the 
acclamations of the multitude, and 
there they were placed in a porphy- 
ry urn, the gift of the archbishop of 
Avignon. This urn rested on two 
dogs with flaming brands, the cog- 
nizance of the Dominican Oxder, 
and was surmounted by a bronze 
statue of Magdalene reclining, the 
work of Algardi. The king set his 
sealtothe urn. Fifteen days after 
he returned here from Toulon. 
The queen gave three thousand 
livres to the church, and the king 
drew up a procés-verbal concern- 
ing the translation of the relics : 
“It having been thought proper 
that the bones of St. Mary Magda- 
lene, the incomparable penitent, 
who once received from the lips of 
Truth itself the assurance of her 
perfect contrition and the remis- 
sion of her sins, wybich, according 
to tradition and any ancient 
documents, repose in the church 
of St. Maximin, should be trans- 
ferred to an urn of porphyry, we 
hold it to be our duty, having been 
present at the translation, to give 
this testimony to the public, re- 
garding it as a great glory to ren- 
der, as we do with reverence, hon- 
or to the sepulchre of this great 
saint, trusting that she who poured 
out her precious balm with so much 
love and effusion of soul against 
the day of the Saviour’s burial that 
he desired that which she had done 
to be told wheresoever the Gospel 
should be preached in the whole 
world, will also render our offer- 
ings and tribute agreeable in his 


sight.” 
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The relics of Magdalene had, 
from the time of their discovery 
by the prince of Salerno, been al- 
ways guarded with the most jeal- 
ous care, and in seasons of danger 
were frequently concealed, as in the 
time of the Saracens. In 1357 they 
were secretly conveyed to the 
Sainte Baume, where they lay hid- 
den three years. A century later 
some people from Marseilles made 
an attempt to carry them off as they 
were borne in procession; but the 
citizens of St. Maximin, aided by 
the stout arms of a band from 
Arles, succeeded in defending them. 
The people of St. Maximin were 
so grateful for this assistance that 
they every year invited the captain 
of the city of Arles with several of 
the prominent citizens to attend 
the celebration of St. Magdalene’s 
day. The keys of the town were 
presented them and their expenses 
paid. This was kept up nearly 
two hundred years. King Charles 
VIII. forbade the monks giving 
away the least portion of the relics, 
unless they were authorized by the 
king. When some Italian monks, 
who perhaps thought the pious 
theft no robbery, took off the gold 
masque and attempted to carry 
away @ portion of them, they were 
seized and actually hung by the 
parliament of Aix. The Emperor 
Charles V. tried to get possession 
of them when he came té Provence 
in 1536, but the Dominicans hid 
them in a pit. One of the verte- 
bre, however, was offered Queen 
Anne at the translation under Louis 
XIV. She received it with grati- 
tude, and left it to the nuns of Val 
de Grace at Paris. When these 
holy remains were verified by the 
religious and civil authorities in 
1780, the people assembled with 
loud cries around the church, de- 
manding with threats to see the 
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great saint. ‘They were only kept 
out by an armed force, and at 
length they grew so violent that, 
fearful of a riot, the consuls in- 
duced one of the Dominicans to 
put on his stole and go forth.to ap- 
pease them by promising to expose 
the bust in one of the side chapels. 
Whereupon the fathers began to 
intone the Lauda, Mater, and, after 
carrying the shrine around the 
cloister twice, bore it into the 
church, where the crowd was ad- 
mitted to venerate it. At nine 
o'clock in the evening the magis- 
trates, desirous of repose, attempt- 
ed to carry the chasse away, but 
the crowd renewed their outcries. 
Accordingly it was borne across 
the square to a public hall, where 
the people, who had by this time 
collected from the country around, 
had an opportunity of approaching 
it. Then, for the first time, the 
Noli me tangere fell from the fore- 
head. It was placed in a crystal 
case. The porphyry urn, however, 
was not opened till 1781, when, by 
order of Louis XVI.,a bone was 
detached in presence of the monks 
and consuls for Don Ferdinand, 
Duke of Parma, to whom it was 
carried by the prior. This was 
providentially sent to Parig many 
years after by Napoleon among the 
spoils of war, and in the time of 
Mgr. de Quélen was placed in the 
beautiful church of the Madeleine. 

At the Revolution the church of 
St. Maximin was despoiled, the 
urn broken open, and the contents 
scattered. The head of Magda- 
lene, however, was borne secretly 
away by the sacristan, as well as 
the arm, some of the hair, the 
Sainte Ampoule, the head of St. 
Sidonius, and fragments of other 
holy bodies. But the ancient doc- 
uments were all burned, and the 
gold and silver shrines carried off. 
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The tombs, too, were opened and 
the pavement torn up to extract 
saltpetre ; but, thanks to the pru- 
dence of Lucien Bonaparte, the 
church itself was saved by his put- 
ting Fournitures militaires over the 
door and filling the interior with 
hay and provisions. It was finally 
sold by the commissary of the re- 
public for one hundred livres to a 
person honorable enough to restore 
it to its proper use. at the reopen- 
ing of the churches. 

The church and convent of St. 
Maximin were restored to the Do- 
minicans in 1859. The head of 
Magdalene, on which Charles of 
Anjou, the brother of St. Louis, 
had placed his royal crown, and 
before which stood the golden 
statue of Anne of Brittany, was 
then in, a poor wooden reliquary, 
given by peasants. It was decided 
to transfer it to a more suitable 
one of bronze. This was done in 
1860 in the presence of eight bish- 
ops and a great number of priests 
and laymen. The whole town on 
this occasion was adorned with 
flowers, evergreens, and banners. 
The streets crowded with 
people. The relics were borne 
through the town by the Domini- 
cans, surrounded, as in the olden 
time, by a guard of honor carrying 
their Jertuisanes—a kind of halberd 
once forged at Pertuis, a village 
not far from St. Maximin. The 
Pére Lacordaire was to have made 
an address, but was prevented by 
his health, then failing. The 
streets were illuminated in the 
evening, and the church lit up with 
a thousand lamps. 

The church of St. Maximin is of 
the Gothic style, and remarkable 
for its majestic nave and harmonious 
proportions. There are two aisles, 
but no ambulatory. The right 
aisle terminates in the Chapel of 
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the Rosary, the mysteries of which 
are painted in the compartments of 
a frame around the Madonna. At 
the end of the other aisle is the 
altar of the Corpus Domini, which 
has a very remarkable retablo of 
the Crucifixion surrounded by six- 
teen scenes of the Passion, painted 
by Breughel d’Enfer, and curious 
for the costumes of the painter’s 
time. The apsis of the church is 
occupied by the choir. Over the 
high altar is the urn of porphyry 
that once contained the remains of 
Magdalene, and at the sides are 
bas-reliefs framed in rich mosaic— 
one of the Assumption of Magda- 
lene, by Puget; the other of the 
dying penitent receiving the last 
communion from the hands,of St. 
Maximin. This is of terra-cotta. 
There are ninety-four stalls in 
the choir, admirably carved by an 
artist of the Dominican Order, and 
furnishing quite a page of Chris- 
tian symbolism. On the panels are 
the saints of the order. There are 
St. Antonin weighing the word of 
God against bread; St. Vincent 
Ferrer preaching on the last judg- 
ment, lightning flashing in the 
heavens; St. Raymond de Pefia- 
forte crossing the sea on his mantle; 
the Blessed Henry Suso with his 
discipline ; St. Marcolin with the 
name of Jesus in his heart; St. 
Ambrogio Sansedoni of Sienna 
preaching to convicts in the gal- 
leys; St. Hyacinth with a trumpet 
of victory, bearing the ciborium 
and Madonna across the Dniester ; 
St. Peter Martyr with the knife in 
his head and the palm in his hand; 
St. Thomas of Aquino with the sun 
on his breast; St. Pius V. miracu- 
lously witnessing the victory of 
Lepanto; St. Agnes of Montepul- 
ciano stealing the cross from the 
Infant Jesus; St. Catharine of Sien- 
_ ha with pierced hands and a crown 
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of thorns; St. Margaret de Castello 
with the eye on her heart ; St. Mar- 
garet of Savoy, to whom our Lord 
offered the choice of three things, 
with her three darts; St. Rose of 
Lima holding the Infant Jesus ; St. 
Dominic with his lily, etc. 

Out of the north aisle you go 
down into a little crypt barely large 
enough for you to pass between the 
four sarcophagi that once contained 
bodies of the saints. Popes and 
kings have descended here. There 
was a lamp suspended from the 
vault, and the sacristan lighted a 
torch that we might see the head 
of Magdalene, which is on the altar 
beneathaGothic baldacchino. The 
Bras de Ste. Madeleine was also 
shown us. The old sarcophagi are 
very curious, particularly that of 
Magdalene, which is of calcareous 
alabaster, and worthy of study on 
account of the ancient sculpturing. 
It resembles in style the beautiful 
tomb of Junius Bassus, taken from 
the catacombs, which every one 
will remember who has visited the 
crypt of St. Peter’s at Rome. 
Corinthian colonnettes divide the 
front into five compartments, in 
each of which is a scene from the 
Passion in high relief. The tombs 
of St. Maximin and the Holy Inno- 
cents are also interesting, but the 
largest and most beautiful is that 
of St. Sidonius, which has a relief 
of Tabitha restored to life, and 
others with their lesson of hope 
beyond the grave. 

It was fortunate we visited the 
crypt in the morning, for a regi- 
ment of soldiers that had halted in 
passing through St. Maximin kept 
it full all the afternoon, as only two 
or three could go down at a time. 
Meanwhile, when not watching 
them with some curiosity, we ex- 
amined one chapel after the other, 
and visited the sacristy. In the 
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latter we were shown the cope of 
St. Louis of Toulouse, a remark- 
able piece of needlework, said to 
have been done by Queen Blanche, 
and left by the holy bishop to the 
church founded by his father. Un- 
fortunately it has been injured by 


an attempt to modernize the shape.’ 


The groundwork is of gold tissue, 
and on it are embroidered, with 
silk of different colors, thirty scenes 
relating to the life of Christ and 
the Blessed Virgin—subjects the 
middle ages loved to paint on its 
windows and sculpture at the por- 
tals of its churches. M. Rostan 
calls this piece of “ needlework 
sublime ” a poem in three cantos. 
The first relates to the happy por- 
tion of Mary’s life—the ineffable 
joys that pertained to her mater- 
nity. The second paints the infini- 
tude of her grief at the time of the 
Passion. The third has reference 
to her supernatural joys in hea- 
ven. Around these medallions is 
a cloud of angels with censers, en- 
veloping the sacred mysteries, as it 
were, with an atmosphere of celes- 
tial delights. 

There is also one of St. Louis’ 
sandals (he was a Franciscan), but 
so worn by the pious curiosity of 
pilgrims that the outer texture is 
no longer to be distinguished. 
The first chapel finished in the 
church was dedicated to this saint 
at the request of King Robert, his 
brother, who was carrying on the 
work of its completion. 

But the most precious relic at St. 
Maximin’s is the Sainte Ampoule. 
This is a crystal tube of the thir- 
teenth century, containing the frag- 
ments of a far more ancient ampul- 
la, with some earth and little 
stones, tinged with the holy Re- 
deemer’s Blood, that were gather- 
ed up by Magdalene at the foot of 

the cross) They were found with 


her remains when discovered by 
Prince Charles, but are known to 
have existed before, being spoken 
of in a cartulary of the eleventh 
century. Nicephorus  Callixtus 
speaks of an Oriental tradition 
which says Magdalene preserved 
and bore about with her a fragment 
of the stone on which our Saviour 
was placed when taken down from 
the cross. Nothing is more reason- 
able than to suppose such relics 
were preserved by the disciples 
and holy women. The Sainte 
Ampoule, as M. Faillon says, has 
always been the object of a constant 
public and solemn cultus. This 
was known to the popes who re- 
sided at Avignon, and virtually 
authosized by those who made a 
pilgrimage to St. Maximin, without 
speaking of the great number of 
cardinals, bishops, and priests from 
different Christian lands, who never 
failed, when honoring the relics 
here, to show supreme veneration 
to this. Louis of Tarento gave it 
the highest rank, always designat- 
ing it as the most precious Blood of 
the Lord. The cylinder that con- 
tains it is of octagon shape and 
mounted in silver gilt. It used to 
be kept in a rich vase with the 
arms of King René graven on the 
gold foof. This was lost at the 
Revolution. It is now in a curious 
coffer of silver gilt of the thirteenth 
century, with the attributes of the 
apostles on the sides. 

So frequent were the miracles 
formerly attributed to this sacred, 
relic that it acquired great cele- 
brity. It was shown on Good Fri- 
day after the reading of the Pas- 
sion, and the Blood, like that of 
St. Januarius at Naples, used to 
liquefy and boil up till the vial was 
filled. This was called the saint 
miracle, and drew a great crowd, 
sometimes amounting to five or six 
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thousand people. They were al- 
lowed to go close to tlre vial to 
see the miracle, as they passed out 
through the cloister to prevent con- 
fusion. Belleforét, in his Cosmo- 
graphie Universelle, says: “This 
vial is shown every year on Good 
Friday, the day of the Lord’s Pas- 
sion, and this not without great 
marvel and astonishment on the 
part of all who witness it. For, the 
office being over, the prior of the 
Jacobins exposes the said vial, 
the blood of which is seen, little by 
little, to rise till it fills the vase, as 
has been witnessed by many, even 
the Huguenots, who, thinking there 
was some monkish subtlety in it, 
wished to see for themselves, and 
in fact beheld what they had con- 
sidered incredible, and were con- 
fused, after keeping guard over the 
sacred vase all night, to see before 
their face and eyes the hard sub- 
stance in the bottom soften and 
liquefy, then grow clear, manifest- 
ing visibly the blood and water 
that flowed from the side of our 
God when the soldier pierced it 
with his lance. For this miracle 
we have the testimony of the Sire 
de la Burle, who, for our greater 
satisfaction, has placed in our 
hands a letter of attestation he ob- 
tained from the Seigneur de Ger- 
migny of Burgundy, who visited all 
these holy places, not out of curi- 
osity, but with a religious spirit, 
and had the privilege of witnessing 
the said miracle April 13, 1571, 
there being, as M. de la Burle de- 
clares, scarcely a good Catholic in 
Provence who has not witnessed 
what is so uncommon and miracu- 
lous.” 

Whiten the Sainte Ampoule was 
exhibited or carried in procession, 
it had, as a guard of honor, the 
captain of the town and twelve 
citizens “ of the best quality,” arm- 
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ed with pertuisanes. These pro- 
cessions took place several times a 
year. The priest in a cope bore 
the Sainte Ampoule under a cano- 
py, and it was constantly incensed, 
like the Host on Corpus Christi 

day, which was never done to the 
relics of St. Mary Magdalene. ® The 

captain was paid thirty livres each 

time, but he had to furnish a band 
of players on the viol. After the 

procession this guard took dinner 

with the consuls of the town, and 

were given, moreover, twelve pots 

of wine and twenty-four loaves of 
bread. The Dominicans at length 

tried to be exempted from furnish-" 
ing this supply, but the magistrates 

insisted that it had been the im- 

memorial custom, and they consid- 

ered its fulfilment of inviolable ob- 

ligation. Accordingly the Domini- 

cans yielded. 

When the relics of Magdalene 
were carried in procession they 
were met at the door of the church 
by the mayor of the town at the 
head of the municipal corps. The 
former offered Magdalene a bou- 
quet of flowers which was attached 
to the bust. The magistrates al- 
ways took an oath, when, they 
entered upon their duties, to re- 
spect the privileges of the church 
and convent, formally declaring it 
“ propter singularem devotionis af- 
fectum quem ad ipsam Mariam 
Magdalenam apostolam incessanter 
gerimus.” 

La Madeleine used to be a day 
to date from, like Michaelmas, 
Martinmas, etc., and was chosen 
for the performance of special 
things. On that day all work 
ceased and the holy relics were 
brought forth. The church of St. 
Maximin, now stripped of its an- 
cient splendor, must have present- 
ed a most imposing spectacle at 
such times. The triple range of 
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windows, now partly walled up, 
were filled with stained glass that 
only imparted a greater charmn to 
the obscurity of the long aisles; the 
splendid shrines were gleaming 
with countless lights; the cunning- 
ly wrought stalls were filled with 
whit@robed friars; the numerous 
chapels were occupied by the dif- 
ferent confraternities in their va- 
rious picturesque costumes; and 
the offices of holy church were 
celebrated in all their ancient 
splendor that nothing can rival this 
side of heaven, if, indeed, such rites 
,be not heaven itself begun. One 
of the old confraternities used to 
be called the Compans de Notre 
Dame de Grands Cierges. It 
owned property, and furnished the 
large candles that burned around 
the ancient Virgin of Miséricorde. 
It also distributed garments among 
the poor, and attended funerals 
with the great candles peculiar to 
this dévot illuminaire. The Illumi- 
naire de Corpus Domini also owned 
land, and used to furnish candles 
for the procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Among the ancient coin of this 
region was a gold piece weighing 
six grains, called Magdalins, struck 
by Charles III. of Sicily to per- 
petuate the remembrance of the 
coming to this country of the great 
penitent—always considered, in the 
ages of faith, the chief glory of 
Provence. On some of these the 
saint is represented half-length, 
only covered with her hair, holding 
in both hands the vase of alabaster. 
On others she wears garments and 
holds the vase in her left hand. 
Her head is bent down and the 
right hand extended. On the back 
are the cross of Lorraine and the 
fleur-de-lis of Provence, with the 
legend : In hoc signo vinces. 

It is said no one was ever killed 
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by lightning at St. Maximin and 
at the Sainte Baume, and the peo- 
ple attribute this preservation to 
the power of Magdalene. It has 
been the custom from remote times 
in Provence to say the following 
prayer in a thunder-storm : 

Sainte Barbe, Sainte Héléne, 

Sainte Marie Madeleine, 

Preservez-nous du tonnerre, s'il vous plait. 
Joanna I., Queen of Sicily, being 
overtaken by a furious tempest on 
her way to Provence, invoked St. 
Mary Magdalene and made a vow 
to give nine hundred florins to her 
church, if delivered from danger. 
She escaped and scrupulously ful- 
filled hervow. Cardinal de Cabas- 
sole, her minister, finding his life 
endangered on the Mediterranean, 
vowed to make a pilgrimage to St. 
Maximin and the Sainte Baume as 
soon as he should be permitted to 
land. He relates this in a work 
composed in honor of the protect- 
ing saint. 

It is also said that no one was 
ever killed by lightning at Aix, and 
the people believe the town pro- 
tected by St. Maximin, to whom 
they have great devotion. He was 
the first bishop of Aix, and one 
of the seventy-two disciples. St. 
Nymphe, his niece, came to Pro- 
vence with him. It was she who 
evangelized the colony that gather- 
ed around the old Roman Castra 
Pinorum, now called Pignans. She 
built an oratory in honor of Our 
Lady on a height the people call 
the Montagne Sainte, from which 
you can see the Mediterranean, the 
islands of Hyéres, the mountains of 
Corsica, the Sainte Baume, and the 
glaciers of the Alps. Thierri, the 
son of Clovis, built a new chapel 
here in 508. In his act of founda- 
tion he alludes to the ancient ora- 
tory built in the time of the Beata 
Nympha, niece of St. Maximin. 
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Cardinal de Bouillon, in a petition 
to Louis XIV., speaks of this chapel 
as having existed about twelve hun- 
dred years. In it is an ancient 
statue of the Blessed Virgin, of 
Oriental type and costume—accord- 
ing to popular tradition, the work 
of the first Christians. Thierri 
expressly says: “ Here is honored 
an image of Mary, carved out of 
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wood in the time of Christ’s disci- 
ples.” The chapel of Notre Dame 
de Pignans has been specially pat- 
ronized by the popes. Clement III. 
called it the privileged daughter 
of the Roman Church. The old 
counts of Provence endowed it 
with lands, and the king of Aragon 
gave it a village and an entire 
mountain. 





SOUVENIRS OF MADAME LE BRUN.* 


Tue ante-Revolution days in 
France are fast becoming social 
and historical curiosities. Their 
conditions have the interest of an- 
tiques, and their politics no longer 
rouse any save the spirit of investi- 
gation. Very few living men and 
women remember them; still fewer 
have taken any partinthem. Tra- 
ditions which seemed ineradicable 
have wholly lost their influence, 
and the historical metamorphosis 
of the country which first disturbed 
“the balance of power ” in Europe 
is as complete as any of the natural 
metamorphoses which we witness 
year by year. The life of Mme. 
Vigée Le Brun, a portrait-painter 
patronized by the court of Louis 
XVL., and afterwards by that of 
Catherine II. of Russia and of the 
great Napoleon, became, like that 
of many others among the younger 
émigrés, an epitome of the quick 
changes leading from one phase of 
society to the other. Bornin 1755, 
when fashionable atheism was still 
securely playing with fire as a draw- 
ing-room experiment, she died in 
1842, during the reign of the citi- 
zen-king, Louis Philippe, when 


_* Souvenirs of Mme. Vigte Le Brun : an Auto- 
biography. New York: R. Worthington. 1879. 


France was a republic in all but in 
name. Her travels through Europe 
are interesting as illustrating the 
different degrees of rapidity with 
which other European states fol- 
lowed the democratic lead of 
France, and also the measure of 
real change which distinguishes the 
march of each, irrespective of appa- 
rent and violent alterations. She 
saw Rome in 1789 as it remain- 
ed until 1848, but Venice she knew 
as a republic long before it fell 
under the Austrian yoke, which is 
now the oldest tradition there. 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton were 
powers at Naples, where the queen, 
Marie Antoinette’s sister, ruled 
with a strong hand and a skilful 
tongue, doing her supine husband’s 
duty better than she did her own. 
The Russia of Catherine II., essen- 
tially “ Holy Russia ” in those days, 
and apparently a successful result 
of strong paternal government, of- 
fered a field for endless study ; and 
though only the outward details of 


‘its life and the startling personali- 


ties of its court appear in Mme. 
Le Brun’s narrative, the extraordi- 
nary contrast between its various 
classes, and the chaotic possibilities 
shaping themselves into a nation- 
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al sentiment and foreshadowing an 
independent movement towards 
Western modes of thought and 
politics, cannot fail to strike the 
reader. Prussia gains a foretaste 
of its present supremacy by being 
the first on the Continent to stand 
up against Napoleon ; and England, 
still a country of conservative ten- 
dencies and stiff, antique social 
ways, appears very different from 
the pushing, levelling, hurrying 
England of to-day. This picture 
of European society, here rigidly 
withdrawing into a shell of preju- 
dice, there startled into the wildest 
bravado of innovation, is the most 
interesting outcome of the book 
in which Mme. Le Brun has re- 
corded her souvenirs; otherwise 
the narrative is disjointed, the de- 
scriptions conventional, and the in- 
terest uneven. She herself lacks 
individuality; her standard of con- 
duct is not very high, though per- 
sonally she was blameless; her ex- 
periences do not strike one as 
thrilling, because she was as much 
disturbed by the noise of a pump 
or the practice of a violin early in 
the morning near her bedroom as 
by her husband’s habit of appropri- 
ating her earnings, or her sorrow at 
her daughter’s marriage to a hand- 
some, penniless Russian diplomat. 
She spoiled her little girl terribly, 
and then lamented that at seven- 
teen the child did not make a 
friend of her, but persisted in cry- 
ing for the moon in the shape of 
this romantic lover, who after all 
treated his little wife very well. 
Mme. Le Brun had a good deal 
of the kindly, merry artist nature 
inherited from her father; but un- 
less you call her wanderings trials; 
she had no adversity to tone down 
her character. Early and persis- 
tent popularity followed her, and 
her travels, though she called them 
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exile, gave her both freedom from 
her worthless husband and wealth 
for herself and her daughter. Her 
frequent moves in the cities she 
visited must have drawn on her 
resources, as she was persecuted 
in each house she lived by a suc- 
cession of the most unpleasant 
sounds and smells (to which most 
Frenchwomen are too sensitive), 
from the frying of tripe in bad oil 
to recent corpses, and from street- 
cries to birds in the chimneys. 
Everywhere royalty gave her com- 
missions to paint portraits, and the 
society of each place followed suit. 
Louis XVIII. (then Comte d’Ar- 
tois) sang vulgar comic songs dur- 
ing the sittings which Marie Antoi- 
nette gave her, and the Emperor 
Paul I. of Russia played monkey- 
tricks and made faces over the top 
of a screen during his wife’s sit- 
tings to the artist. Madame Mu- 
rat tormented her with caprices 
and unpunctuality such as the ar- 
tist complained no “ real princess ” 
ever stooped to, and the Queen of 
Naples confided to her her plea- 
sure at having arranged two good 
matches for her daughters, Not- 
withstanding so many familiar in- 
sights into court life, Mme. Le 
Brun remained an enthusiastic roy- 
alist, and tells many anecdotes of 
royal personages with the gusto of 
a thoroughly undemocratic yet not 
cringing observer. Statesmen, ar- 
tists, and actors all met her on 
equal terms, and her sa/on in Paris, 
Rome, and St. Petersburg was the 
rendezvous of brilliant and witty 
people. Even in London she man- 
aged to overcome some of the stiff- 
ness of her ‘acquaintances and to 
gather Englishmen and foreigners 
together in lively parties, 

A few anecdotes of famous places 
or people will give the reader the 
best idea of the book, and of the 
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society it describes. Some of the 
Paris amusements before the Revo- 
lution sound strangely modern. 
The Palais Royal garden was a 
fashionable resort, day and night, 
Sunday afternoons included, when 
custom did not forbid the men 
paying evident court with their 
eyes to every pretty woman, wheth- 
er protected or not by a father, 
brother, or husband. After the 
opera, which in summer was over 
at half-past eight, the “ world” ad- 
journed to the garden and stayed 
there often till two in the morn- 
ing, the heavily-scented hair-pow- 
der and enormous bouquets of hot- 
house flowers overpowering the cool 
morning breeze, while music and 
refreshments made these gatherings 
a fashionable prototype of the beer- 
gardens of to-day. The Boule- 


vard du Temple was, on Thurs- 
days, a regular “Rotten Row.” 
Hundreds of carriages rolled slow- 
ly up and down or drew up in 


shaded alleys, and flirtation was the 
chief pastime; but democracy had 
invaded the charmed circle, and 
established a file of highly-rouged 
fishwomen, who gambled at loto all 
day, and affected to think the navi- 
gator La Pérouse, who was starting 
for his tour round the world, a 
very idle man, at a loss what to do. 
The Coliseum, a rotunda in the 
Champs Elysées, with broad, sand- 
ed pathways and armies of seats 
round a miniature lake used for 
aquatic sports, had an additional 
attraction in its music-room, where 
the Paris dandies lounged on the 
steps, criticising the women as they 
came in. This hardly sounds like 
“the good old times,” but people 
forget, when they extol the past at 
the expense of the present, that, if 
we are not yet perfect, we have at 
least got rid of the idea that gross- 
ness is fashionable. On the other 
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hand, a queer simplicity prevailed 
which is foreign to our present 
straining after the perfection of 
material adjuncts, to the neglect of 
the intellectual elements of society. 
For instance, Mme. Le Brun had a 
very small room for her receptions, 
and her guests often had to sit on 
the floor or the bed, which in 
France it is sometimes the custom 
to place in the sitting-room, a 
dressing-room being reserved for 
the uses to which we put bed- 
rooms. Her suppers, too, were very 
frugal, and even rich and titled 
people commonly asked their 
friends to informal meals where 
two or three vegetables, a soup, 
and a bit of fish or fowl, with a 
bottle of light wine and a salad, 
were the utmost delicacies. The 
famous Greek supper which mali- 
cious report said cost Mme. Le 
Brun eighty thousand francs, in 
reality cost fifteen francs, and was 
distinguished only by two sauces 
made after ancient Greek recipes. 
The guests draped tunics and 
shawls round their figures, and a 
few Etruscan vases skilfully ar- 
ranged completed the background ; 
some “Greek” odes (in French) 
were sung and recited, and a bot- 
tle of Cyprus wine, an opportune 
and recent present, was opened. 
The whole thing was an impromptu, 
moving tableau; but exaggeration, 
as usual, turned it into a dangerous 
and “ fast” proceeding, the fame of 
which preceded the hostess at St. 
Petersburg. Mme. Le Brun had the 
natural artistic dislike to fashion- 
able costume, and preferred to paint 
her sitters in flowing robes and 
graceful scarfs. Good taste, how- 
ever, was not yet developed in this 
direction, and full dress seemed so 
much the correct thing that one 
of the relations of a young married 
woman whom the artist painted 
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as Iris flying through the clouds 
complained of the beautiful bare 
feet, when her husband laughingly 
put an elaborate pair of slippers 
below the portrait, saying, ‘She 
has just letthemdrop-” The inno- 
vation of Talma’s appropriate his- 
torical costume on the stage met 
with the approval of all the artists 
in Paris, and as a “classic’”’ mania 
came in soon after with the Em- 
pire, the anomaly of actors going 
through the parts of Greek heroes 
in the dress of eighteenth-century 
exquisites was done away with. 
Everything tliat Mme. Le Brun 
describes from Rome is familiar to 
the tourist and the newspaper-rea- 
der ; the city was full of the motley 
crowd it drew for nearly a century 
later ; savants and idlers of all na- 
tions flocked to it for widely differ- 
ent purposes; the carnival and 
the ceremonies of Holy Week, etc., 
were the same we know, the people 
the same picturesque, strong-pas- 
sioned, good-humored yet shrewd 
population we read of, the society 
a little more mixed and vivacious 
than the writer remembers it, but 
iin its main features the same. The 
ruins and the pictures are enthusi- 
astically but somewhat convention- 
ally described; so is Naples and 
everything strangers visit there. 
The Russian ambassadress figures 
rather as a sultana than a modern 
diplomat’s wife. “ Her happiness 
was to lie stretched on a sofa, 
wrapped in a large black pelisse. 
. . . Her mother-in-law ordered for 
her... boxes full of the most 
exquisite dresses, ... and when 
[she] entreated her to wear them, 
the Comtesse Scawrouska answered 
carelessly, ‘What is the use? for 
whom? for what?’” Her uncle, 


the famous Potemkin, had given 
her jewels of enormous price, but 
Although 


she never wore them. 
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Mme. Le Brun mentions the festi- 
val of the Madonna dell’ Arca as 
original and better than most vil- 
lage festivals, she gives no detail 
which is not reproduced in all 
popular Italian festivals ; of course 
the richness of local costume was 
greater then than now in all parts 
of Italy, and added to the pictur- 
esque effect of the pilgrimage. At 
Perugia she saw a bull and dog 
fight, which by custom was re- 
peated every six years in honor of 
a local patron saint; at Florence 
she saw one of the best collections 
of wax models of various parts of 
the human frame, prepared by the 
great anatomist, the Abbé Felix 
Fontana, a Tyrolese, who was di- 
rector of the Museum of Anatomy 
and Natural History of Florence, 
to which he added fifteen hundred 
pieces of wax representing anato- 
mical sections of the human body. 
At Venice an improvisatore made 
upon her the impression, of an en- 
raged lunatic, though many other 
specimens of improvisatori are too 
mild and affected to suggest any- 
thing but school-boys at a “com- 
memoration ”’; and at the Char- 
treuse, near Turin, she was regaled 
with frogs dressed in various ways, 
and exhibited a disgust to this 
food which would have astonished 
a credulous John Bull. 

Vienna, the headquarters of the 
greatest social exclusiveness, has 
changed less (except Rome) since 
the days of Mme. Le Brun than any 
other place she visited. Here, 
among other celebrated men, she 
met Prince Kaunitz (then eighty- 
three years of age), nicknamed 
“ Europe’s Coachman” from his 
having been so long a prime minis- 
ter and a mover in all diplomatic 
missions and delicate transactions. 
When Maria Theresa said to him 
of a man whom he recommended 
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to be president of the Aulic Coun- 
cil, “But he is your declared 
enemy,” he replied: “‘ Madame, this 
man is the friend of the state, and 
that is the only thing I ought to 
consider.” It would have been well 
if those Frenchmen who confused 
loyalty to their king with patriot- 
ism, and not only took diplomatic 
but even military service against 
their country under foreign royal 
governments, had had something 
of this spirit. It was the custom 
at Vienna for the women to take 
knitting and sewing to the opera 
with them—a fact which surprised 
Mme. Le Brun till she found that 
the work was for the poor. The 
homeliness of many details of life 
among the Viennese, where her art 
and occupations gave her the 
entrée to the real privacy of the 
court circles, made the customary 
magnificence of St. Petersburg all 
the more dazzling. At the latter 
place, she says, “‘ Numbers of the 
nobility possessing colossal fortunes 
prided themselves on keeping an 
open table, so that any well-recom- 
mended stranger never had occa- 
sion to dine at a restaurant... . 
Prince Narischkin, grand equerry, 
kept an open table of twenty-five 
to thirty places every day for visi- 
tors who had brought letters of in- 
troduction.” Everything was on 
the same scale; pleasure seemed 
the only business, court favor the 
only treasure. Catherine II., like 
Elizabeth, was more of a sovereign 
than a woman, thoroughly national, 
popular, and practical. Her im- 
provements were solid, and her 
paramount passion the good of 
the people, though she allowed her- 
self all the reprehensible or puerile 
caprices of commonplace women. 
A capital woman of business, she 
was domestic enough to light her 
stove and make her own coffee 
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at five in the morning, and weak 
enough to succumb to the little 
tyrannies of servants who acted to- 
wards her as spoiled children or pet 
dogs. One of her earliest favorites, 
Potemkin, followed her example in 
public lavishness, though the ob- 
jects of his generosity were less 
worthy. It is said that at a birth- 
day feast, supposed to be given in 
honor of the empress, but really to 
his right-hand guest, Princess Dol- 
gorouki, he had crystal cups filled 
with diamonds set on the table at 
dessert, and the jewels served to 
the ladies in spoonfuls. At another 
time he sent a courier express 
to Paris, travelling night and day, 
to get a pair of shoes for the prin- 
cess, as she would wear no other 
kind. The balls and suppers at 
the palace were like those of the 
Arabian Nights ; Russian costumes 
encrusted with jewels were com- 
monly worn, the empress especial- 
ly adhering to the national dress 
and ostentatiously discarding for- 
eign manners. At dinner, she fas- 
tened her napkin to the front of 
her dress with pins, like a child’s 
bib, and laughed at the ladies who 
placed theirs on their knees, saying: 
“Mesdames, you will not follow 
my example; you only make a pre- 
tence of eating. For myself, I al- 
ways take the precaution of fasten- 
ing my napkin under my chin, for 
otherwise I should not be able to 
eat an egg without throwing it all 
over my collar.” A quarter of an 
hour before dinner a servant, in Rus- 
sian houses of distinction, brings 
in a tray of liqueurs with slices of 
thin bread and butter; and after 
dinner, when the French take li- 
queur, the Russians (of that day) 
take Malaga. The customs of pre- 
cedence also differed a little from 
the French; the hostess went in 
to dinner before the guests, and, if 
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a female guest was to be specially 
honored, the hostess herself took 
her arm and they went in together. 
The chief luxury, then as now, was 
a tropical temperature and appro- 
priate vegetation within doors, so 
that it was commonly said that in 
St. Petersburg one only saw the 
cold; but the artificial life thus fos- 
tered could hardly make up for the 
lost delight of watching the spring. 
Snow lay thick in June, and the 
warm season burst upon one like a 
miracle, to disappear with equal 
swiftness. Mme. Le Brun had only 
surface opportunities of learning to 
know the people of Russia; ser- 
vants and peasants were childlike 
in their behavior, gentleness and 
patience seemed part of their 
natural disposition, and a deep in- 
stinct of religion characterized their 
daily life. Their aptitude for im- 
provement in every direction belied 
their supposed contentment with 
their lot; butso far as this aptitude 
proved useful to the higher classes, 
and allowed itself to be guided by 
them, the lowest serf found his 
master a generous patron. Perhaps 
this is true of every country where 
class differences exist ; a surrender 
of the claim to equality generally 
enlists in a man’s favor the interest 
and patronage of his social supe- 
riors, but it is too high a price to 
pay, for a man of spirit. The 
power of the purse, however, is one 
which existed in Russia under the 
old régime as practically as it does 
at present, and it was not unusual 
for the steward of a large estate to 
become his master’s creditor. 

The good-fellowship which Cath- 
erine wisely encouraged at her 
court was followed by a social 
reign of terror such as reminds one 
of the perversities of Nero or Cali- 
guia. When Paul I. ascended the 
throne he issued ridiculous and 
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vexatious ordinances: forbade the 
wearing of round hats; ordered 
even women to get out of their car- 
riages or sleighs to do him hom- 
age in the streets (which was the 
more perplexing as he was to be 
met with at all hours and in all 
costumes, lounging or careering 
through the city); exiled and im- 
prisoned any one he disliked for 
trivial reasons, and as capriciously 
freed or recalled them, loading them 
with favors; and compelled men to 
wear powder and to bow to his pal- 
ace, even when he was absent. On 
the whole, Paul was fond of foreign- 
ers, especially of French artists and 
actors, and employed many at his 
court, delighting in their sayings 
and allowing them liberties no 
Russian would have dared to take, 
even at his express desire. Doyen, 
Mme. Le Brun’s old friend and 
master, was living in St. Peters- 
burg, and got as many commis- 
sions from Paul as from Catherine; 
he was famous for his readiness of 
speech, as is illustrated by the an- 
swer he made to a critic who, in 
the emperor’s presence, said, as he 
was painting a ceiling: 

“You are painting the Hours 
dancing round the chariot of the 
Sun. I see one over there much 
farther off, smaller than the rest; 
and yet the Hours are all alike.” 

“Sir,” said Doyen gravely, “you 
are quite right, but the one you 
speak of is only half an hour.” 

Of Moscow Mme. Le Brun says 
very little, except that the national 
costume was almost the only one 
worn at all times and on all occa- 
sions by the higher classes, the 
women going to balls in cashmere 
tunics edged with gold fringe, and 
Greek head-dresses_ with 
bands covered with diamonds. 
She met Prince Bezborodko in 
Moscow, and tells the following in- 
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stance of his readiness: Catherine 
having once ordered him to draw out 
a new ukase, or order, he forgot it, 
and when she saw him again she 
inquired for it. He coolly took a 
paper from his pocket and read off 
adraft of the proposed law; but the 
empress, on demanding the: paper, 
found it a blank page. The next 
day she made him a privy coun- 
cillor. 

Mme. Le Brun’s notes from 
Germany on her way home from 
Russia are scanty; at Berlin the 
same welcome she always received 
from crowned heads awaited her, 
and at Dresden she met again the 
Russian millionaire, Demidoff, whose 
chief concern was that he could not 
manage to spend a thousand crowns 
aday. The Paris of the Consulate 
(and later on of the Empire) greet- 
ed her with mingled dismalness 
and magnificence ; the former illus- 
trated by wall-inscriptions such as 
‘Liberty and fraternity, or death,” 
the latter by the assemblies and 
outward show of the foreign em- 
bassies. The beauty and wit ofthe 
leading women in society were still 
conspicuous, and the elasticity and 
recuperative power of the French 
character were evident even in such 
small matters as the revival of poli- 
tical and literary salons. 

Since Louis XIV. no embodi- 
ment of sovereignty had so secure- 
ly controlled and fascinated the 
country as the court which a clever 
Russian called “not a court, but a 
power”; and, much more than Louis 
XIV., Bonaparte owed this power 
to his unique individuality. The 
great emperor was the ideal of a 
self-made man; he reigned by the 
right of manhood in an age of 
pitiable disintegration. Mme. Le 
Brun, like most legitimists, felt 
more or less uneasy under his rule, 

and once again migrated to Lon- 


don, where the court was as much 
a contrast to Napoleon’s as the 
society was to that of Paris. She 
gives some very odd sketches of 
the customs of the time, which it 
is needless to say have since so 
changed as to be more of a curi- 
osity to Englishmen at present than 
they were to Frenchmen at the 
time. The separation of the men 
from the women at evening parties, 
and the silence of couples when 
they did walk arm-in-arm, seem 
apocryphal; but having no means 
of testing the truth of the state- 
ment, we take it as it stands. She 
also says that conversation was 
rare after dinners ; men took books 
and women embroidery and sat in 
silence; but she adds: “.. . This 
is not caused by the impossibility 
of talking agreeably ; I know many 
English who are very witty, and I 
may add I never met one who was 
a fool” (in which experience she 
was perhaps exceptionally lucky). 
Holland House was in its glo- 
ry during Mme. Le Brun’s three 
years’ stay in London; Fox came 
repeatedly to her studio, Reynolds 
and West were her friends, and 
Mrs. Siddons occasionally relaxed 
her tragedy-queen airs while ad- 
miring her portraits. The Prince 
of Wales (George IV.) made her 
paint his likeness for Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert, and some of the royal 
princes sought her out to help them 
in their generous care of the poor 
French exiles. The English coun- 
try-houses were a source of curi- 
osity and delight, and the customs 
of the watering-places, a social in- 
stitution now greatly lessened in 
influence, amused the lively and 
critical giver of impromptu suppers ; 
but the most interesting thing she 
mentions is her visit to Herschel 
and his sister Caroline, to whose 
“learning and noble simplicity” 
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she adds one more among the 
thousand well-earned tributes of- 
fered to the astronomers. The de- 
tails of the visit are not striking, 
but are such as any one can ima- 
gine for himself. Sir James South, 
an English astronomer who died a 
dozen years ago, lived a somewhat 
similar life at a retired, old-fash- 
ioned house in Kensington, Lon- 
don, and his microscopes, which we 
remember his exhibiting at a pri- 
vate visit one evening, were almost 
more marvellous than his telescopes 
and other instruments in the ob- 
servatory built in the large, tan- 
gled garden. 

Mme. Le Brun returned to Paris 
when the Bourbons were finally re- 
established there, and speaks in 
warm terms—which her political 
sympathies sometimes color too 
strongly—not only of the popular 
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enthusiasm that greeted them, but 
of their individual qualities. 

She lived to see the elder branch 
suicidally cut the ground from un- 
der its feet, and to witness the ac- 
cession of the son of Philippe Ega- 
lité, whose radical gatherings at the 
Palais Royal had not saved his 
head during the “Terror,” any 
more than the son’s affectation of 
bourgeoisie saved him from deposi- 
tion in 1848. 

The warm-hearted, unworldly, 
generous portrait-painter died in 
1842, having lost her husband and 
her daughter some years before, and 
leaving most of her art treasures 
and some of her own works to her 
niece (on her husband’s side), Eu- 
génie Le Brun, married to M. Tri- 
pier Le Franc, herself a good art- 
ist and wealthy collector. 





THE BRIDAL RING OF OUR LADY AT PERUGIA, AND THE 
PARDON OF ST. FRANCIS AT ASSISI. 


[inp1TeE the following in fair Um- 
bria, in the very heart of the vale 
of the Tiber; with Assisi, blessed by 
holy Francis, on yon mountain- 
side easterly, and, beetling over me 
in the west, the strong walls of 
Perugia the “august ”’; in the north 
remote the gorgeous mountains of 
Tezio, and to the south the river 
ever journeying to Rome, yet nev- 
er tarrying there; when the sun 
shines brightest on the ripening 
corn; when the vine is heaviest 


with the luscious grapes; when the 
fig-tree is in its glory, yielding fruit 
a thousand-fold, striving, as it would 
seem, to undo the curse laid by the 
Lord ages ago upon its barren fel- 


low ; when the olive-tree is proud- 
est; when there is a mellow glow 
abroad upon plain and _ hillside 
which tells you, as conclusively al- 
most as your consciousness of place, 
that you are in “ sunny Italy.” 
The genius of the place has in- 
vested me—the spirit of the Catho- 
lic Church. At Rome the genius 
loci is too majestic, too awful for 
my comprehension. I cannot cope 
with it. The church there is a 
sort of Transfiguration ; eternal 
dogma and historic grandeur are 
there hand-in-hand. So 1 stand 
afar off believing and admiring. 
Here the genius loci is more 
tempered to one’s incapacity. It 
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comes through a medium, so to say 
—gently fakes possession of one— 
through the unobtrusive shrines of 
Our Lady by the wayside, through 
the homely traditions of saints like 
Francis of Assisi over there, like 
Bernardine of Sienna, and through 
pious legends—such, for instance, as 
that which tells us that the bridal 
ring of the Madonna still exists in 
the Cathedral of Perugia. And 
here the word /egend is not used in 
the uncomplimentary sense attribut- 
ed to it by the present age, but in 
its old meaning, such as it bore at 
the time of the renaissance of Ital- 
ian letters, when it was applied to 
narratives written in candid faith 
and simple style; when ingenuous- 
ness was the beauty of the Chris- 
tian and the writer. Though my 
purpose is not to establish the au- 
thenticity of so important a relic, 
but to portray a few scenes and in- 
cidents—illustrative of great faith 
—which accompanied its exposition 
in the old cathedral, yet I would 
intimate to the reader that the 
ring of onyx now pendent from a 
miniature crown of gold set with 
diamonds has its history. How 
the bridal ring of Our Lady found 
its way to Rome is a matter of con- 
jecture. But how a hoiy Christian 
matron, Mustiola by name, and 
cousin of the Emperor Marcus Au- 
relius Claudius, carried it to Clusi- 
um, now Chiusi, where it was vene- 
rated for a thousand years, is the 
subject of positive tradition. How, 
in the year 1473, a German Fran- 
ciscan friar called Brother Winter 
stole and bore it thence to Perugia, 
where he gave it up to the decem- 
viri of the city; how religiously 
they preserved it and fought for 
it with the magnificent signiors of 
Sienna, which held Chiusi tributary, 
suffering, for a period of thirteen 
_ years, reprisals and acts of ven- 


geance characteristic of the middle 
ages in Italy; how popes, kings, 
and princes were appealed to by 
the contending parties for a settle- 
ment of the feud; how the Perugians 
finally carried the point, kept the 
ring with jealous magnificence, and 
gratefully gave honorable sepulture 
beneath the chapel of the relic to 
the unfortunate Brother Winter; 
how the pencil of the immortal 
Pietro Perugino depicted the altar- 
piece, the Espousal of Mary and 
Joseph (afterwards stolen by Na- 
poleon I.), and the Rossetti bro- 
thers, worthy rivals of Benvenuto 
Cellini, wrought the reliquary ; how, 
in fine, the power of God was made 
manifest time and again through 
that ring by astounding and incon- 
testable miracles—these are histori- 
cal facts a notion of which, while 
lending any interest of their own 
to the scenes herein described, may 
also serve to keep the sceptical 
spirit aroused by the first part of 
the title in abeyance until you 
choose to read somewhat on the 
matter—say the work of Adamo 
Rossi.* 

The principal exposition of the 
ring is made on the 3oth of July, 
the anniversary of its coming to 
the city. Of old, Perugia used to 
receive within its walls on that oc- 
casion thousands of pilgrims of 
every social grade from all parts of 
Italy, and even from beyond the 
Alps. The day was a civic as 
well as religious festival. Prisoners 
were released, pardons granted, 
and all customs abolished at the 
city gates until the pilgrims had 
departed. The usual itinerary 
was, first, to visit the Holy House 
at Loretto; then go to Perugia, stop- 
ping on the way at Assisi for the 
great fair; and, lastly, to return to 


* L’Anello Sponsalizio di Maria Vergine. 
Dall’ Ab. Adamo Rossi. Perugia, 1857. 
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Assisi for the Indulgence of the 
Portiuncula. In our own day, 
when the magnates of the land 
have become of little or no faith, 
the pilgrimage to Perugia is limited 
to the poorest of the poor, the 
ciocciari (so-called from the cioccie, 
a sort of moccasin they wear strap- 
ped across the foot and around the 
leg) from the province of Naples, 
from Zerra di Lavoro—Land of 
Labor—and from Calabria in the 
extreme south. But these come in 
shoals, observing the ancient itin- 
erary, and performing nearly the 
whole journey on foot. 

For the foregoing information, 
as also for much edification and 
genuine pleasure, I am debtor to 
my kind host, the worthy Capuchin 
friar who has the care of this little 
wayside church. When, therefore, 
at midnight of the zgth of July, I 
was gently awakened by hearing 
the name of Mary sung from afar 
in a sweet yet never so melancholy 
cadence, I knew it was the pil- 
grims, and I arose and went out 
into the night. They came along 
in little bands, some telling the 
beads, others singing the refrain of 
St. Leonard’s hymn to the Ma- 
donna : 

Evviva Maria, 
Evviva Maria, 
Evviva Maria, e Chi la cred?! 

There is a vigor and enthusiastic 
ring to these words as I have 
heard them sung elsewhere, but as 
produced by these pilgrims it was 
a threne—tender and sweet, if you 
will, but so expressive of their 
hard lot on earth, children from 
the Land of Labor, who anticipate 
the early summer sun, and still 
toil on when he has gone to rest ! 
Seen in the starlight, they were but 
a dusky mass, moving slowly up 
the hill towards the city. But in 
the waxing dawn, and outside the 
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Roman Gate of the city—itself a 
picturesque monument of the mid- 
dle ages—they presented a motley 
appearance not devoid of interest 
to the artist. They were all short, 
thickset, sturdy, and apparently of 
one age; for hard toil and expo- 
sure had hardened and furrowed 
the cheek of the maiden and the 
youth till they looked as old as 
their parents. But the many-hued 
tartans of the women, their quaint 
head-dresses and snowy jackets, 
formed a splendid contrast of color 
to the dull gray walls of the city, 
to the unromantic costumes of the 
men, and to the numerous carts 
and wagons waiting for admission 
into the city. But they all looked 
dusty and weary, and many of the 
women walked in threes and fours, 
arm-in-arm, for mutual support; 
otlierwise they would have sunk 
on the way. One poor girl had 
fallen and swooned away from 
sheer exhaustion, and so weak were 
the poor creatures who supported 
her thus far that they were unable 
to carry her to the roadside. Was 
it a wicked thought in him who 
lifted her up and bore her aside to 
think it a blessing for her if God 
would bid her weary lieart, there 
and then, to be silent for ever? 
An old, old woman in the first, or 
at most the second, of her teens! 
Her hands were horny and large- 
jointed, like those of the men ; and 
when they took off the heavy woollen 
head-dress, they displayed a head 
already nearly bald from the enor- 
mous weights it carried. Oh! this 
is the “ proletariat ” which is a liv- 
ing, crying sin in the land, and not 
that composed of hardy men like 
yonder wheelwright who is just im- 
mersing his mug in a measure of 
wine. 

A worthless lot they seemed as 
they entered the city gate ; and yet 
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the minions of the custom-house 
pried into their dusty bundles with 
officious zeal, and even felt about 
the vesture of the women, lest the 
mighty state, forsooth, should be 
defrauded of one centime. It was 
not thus in other days, contemptu- 
ously styled dark by those of the 
present generation who know least 
about them. The steps of the 
cathedral presented in the dawn 
another picture—hundreds of pil- 
grims, who had arrived in the early 
night, sleeping in a singular variety 
of postures, supine, procumbent, 
kneeling, couchant. Meanwhile, 
when the arriving pilgrims filed in- 
to the square in sight of the pile 
which housed the relic, they went 
on their knees and so walked up 
to the yet unopened door of the 
temple. Daylight came on apace, 
and the sleepers felt the spirit of 
the day and awoke. The women 
washed their faces and combed out 
their hair at the great fountain in 
the square. The men contented 
themselves with a shrug, a prolong- 
ed yawn, and a stretching of the 
limbs. Their general appearance 
betokened that they had performed 
no other manner of matutinal ablu- 
tions for an indefinite period—as 
unlaved an assembly as eye ever 
tested upon. The doors of the 
church were opened at half-past 
four o’clock, and then ensued a rush 
towards the Chapel of the Ring, 
situated on the left of the general 
entrance. A mercy that it was well 
fended with a stout, lofty iron rail- 
ing. Asit was, they charged against 
this as if they would bear it down, 
shouting “ Zvviva Maria!” Again 
was the ear affected tenderly by 
that melancholy chant, which was 
borne to and fro undulatingly on 
the night wind in the valley below. 
And when the last strophe of holy 
Leonard’s poetic emanation was 
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sung, one of the young men nearest 
the railing went on, as if under the 
influence of an inspiration, impro- 
vising and singing. Here is the sen- 
timent of one of his verses : 


“ Bright and beautiful are thy eyes, dearest Mother ! 
But ne’er so lightsome and lovely, 

As suffused with tears of compassion 

For thy down-trodden children of labor.”’ 


Anon came other pilgrims to the 
door of thechurch. But before en- 
tering they stopped, men and women, 
loosened their sandals, and walked 
into the church barefooted. The 
women of this band were an impos- 
ing contrast against the rest. Erect, 
tall, impressive, they seemed an- 
other race, not of Italy but of Egypt 
as we know it from her monu- 
ments. Their costume, too, was 
unique: A skirt of black cloth cu- 
riously frilled behind, and tucked 
up by strings pendent from the 
shoulders; a white bodice elabor- 
ately embroidered with gold thread, 
and a long white veil hanging down 
behind over the shoulders and 
fastened around the brow by a red 
fillet. ‘Their eyes were singularly 
piercing yet kindly; the nose Ro- 
man. But labor had left its mark 
on the lower part of the face, con- 
tracting the under jaw, sharpening 
the chin, and hardening the lines 
of the mouth. They excited no 
little curiosity among the strangers 
there, and one of these approached 
the tallest and asked her whence 
she came. She looked down upon 
him calmly, giving no answer. But 


| the shaggy, villain-visaged man who 


stood beside her stepped around 
to the questioner, and said in a 
curt, decisive way, “Ask me, sir.” 
“Where do you come from?” re- 
peated the stranger. ‘“ Campobas- 
so,” replied the pilgrim, and he re- 
sumed his former position. The 
stranger understood the hint and 
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moved 
church. 
At five o’clock one of the canons 
of the cathedral, habited in sur- 
plice and stole, and attended by 
two acolytes, came out of the sa- 
cristy and entered the chapel by a 
side door. Candles were lit about 
the shrine high up over the altar. 
‘Then a rattling of heavy keys was 
heard; a pair of gilded iron doors 
slid aside, revealing a red veil. 
This too was removed, and, in a 
crystal case, the people beheld 
the ring, hanging by a chain of 
gold from a miniature crown of 
gold set in diamonds, and support- 
ed by four columns of gold chi- 
selled in the cinquecento style. At 
that moment repeated cheers of 
tyviva Maria! rang through the 
edifice. ‘The women clapped their 
hands, waved handkerchiefs, and 
addressed Our Lady in the most 
endearing terms, as if she were 
present in the flesh. But the tall 
pilgrim-women from Campobasso 
sang an anthem of their own, clear 
and weird. It had not the regular, 
easy cadence of Italian song, but 
suggested Araby, Egypt, the Nile 
—what you will that is Oriental. 
And it was prayerful, too. It was 
in the following strange rhythm : 


to another part of the 





Ver - gi- ne pie - to 





Ver - gi- né 


pie - to - 


The excitement reached an in- 
describable pitch when the entire 
apparatus within which the reli- 
quary is enclosed was slowly low- 
ered down upon the altar by an 
arrangement of ropes and pulleys, 
_and the reliquary itself taken out 


Sa, 
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and placed upon a table. 


But 
when the iron gates of the chapel 
swung back to admit the surging 
throng, a strange commingling of 
the terrible, the edifying, and the 


ludicrous ensued. Terrible was 
the spectacle of that multitude of 
stalwart men and women crowd- 
ing, jostling, pushing, even buffet- 
ing each other in their eagerness to 
get into the chapel. ‘The men 
nearest the railing laid hold of the 
iron bars with desperate grip, and 
pulled themselves up until they 
were man’s height above the crowd, 
and then literally walked into the 
chapel on human heads. The wo- 
men shrieked with pain and fright, 
the men puffed and tore, and the 
police, stationed inside the railing 
to moderate the inrushing tide, 
shouted. But, despite the turmoil, 
it was edifying to behold the faith 
and piety of those peasants. High 
above the brawl of the strugglers, 
and more tenderly than ever, rang 
the melancholy chants of the Nea- 
politans and of the Oriental-look- 
ing women. They produced a 
strange harmony. How they held 


aloft their hands in supplication ; 
how many who were too faint to 
hold them in a prayerful position 
had them supported by those near 











per noi pre - ga, 


them; how they wept with holy 
emotion, and poured forth litanies 
of the sweetest epithets in honor 
of their Queen, was enough to 


move any heart; and I know of 
one, a cold, callous-souled, calcu- 
lating American, who turned his 
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head to the wall to hide the honest 
tears of emotion which welled into 
his eyes, while he prayed God, did 
the doubter, to give him but the 
faith of those creatures, who be- 
lieve much and question little. 
Ay, and he had the courage there- 
after to plunge into the throng and 
elbow his way into the chapel, un- 
mindful of the consequences—and 
these were not inconsiderable to 
one averse to having his ribs knead- 
ed, shy of personal contact with 
the unlaved, and the veriest thrall 
to a repugnance for the odors in- 
digenous to an Italian crowd. The 
sight within the chapel amply re- 
paid him. Those rude, ungoverna- 
ble men, on approaching the relic, 
knelt down and kissed it reverent- 
ly, then walked out by a side door. 
The women were more demonstra- 
tive. Not content with imprinting 
repeated kisses on the relic, they 
applied their beads, their scapu- 
lars and handkerchiefs to it; and 
so reluctant were they to leave the 
chapel that the police had to push 
them out. The ring, as has al- 
ready been intimated, is of white 
onyx. It is very thick—almost too 
much so, one would fancy, to be 
worn save as a thumb-ring. And 
yet its inner circumference seems 
too small for any but the little, or 
an exceedingly delicate annular, fin- 
ger. It is without any embellish- 
ment, if exception be made to a 
slight depression in one spot, once 
probably an intaglio, but now ut- 
terly indistinguishable. 

There was a touch of the ludi- 
crous to be witnessed at the side- 
door of the chapel, out of which the 
pilgrims passed after having seen 
and venerated the relic. Here 
comes a burly, thick-headed little 
fellow whom we have observed 
swinging himself aloft by the iron 
bars of the railing. He has al- 
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ready been in the chapel twice, and 
now he undoes the button of his 
shirt, displaying a throat like that 
of a young bull; he hitches up his 
short netherlings with a jerk, and, 
tightening his belt another hole, 
charges again for the chapel, shout- 
ing out the usual cry, Lvviva 
Maria! evidently impressed with 
the notion that the oftener he be- 
holds and venerates the ring the 
greater the merit. He may be 
right. An old woman is escorted 
out of the chapel by her son. She 
is almost on the point of fainting 
from exhaustion. But the boy will 
not hear of it. He locks his arm 
in hers, brushes back his shaggy 
locks, and says: “ Now, madre, 
once more. Courage! Your son 
is at your back. Zvviva Maria !” 
She responds to the cheer feebly, 
and again they are lost in the 
crowd. 

I had been observing with some 
interest a quiet young creature 
who stood ina remote corner of 
the church, keeping guard over a 
huge pile of shapeless bundles, 
wallets, sandals, and an old woman 
or two who were tired out and in- 
sensible. Apparently she did not 
relish her task. She walked to 
and fro witha short, impatient step. 
Then she would stop and scan the 
struggling multitude, as if in search 
of some one who would relieve her. 
To and fro more impatiently than 
before. Then another cheer re- 
echoed from portal to apse of the 
temple. She stopped quickly, look- 
ed at the crowd excitedly, stooped 
down, unstrapped her ctoccte and 
kicked them upon the pie, and 
then whipped off her jacket, threw 
it from her recklessly, and ran like 
the wind towards the crowd; and 
the voice of a girl rose buoyant 
and clear over the great roar, Zv- 
viva Maria! These are realities. 
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They may provoke a smile border- 
ing on thecontemptuous. Repress 
it in consideration of the moun- 
tain-moving faith which underlies 
this strange demonstration. Call 
to mind some of the scenes enacted 
when Jesus walked in Judea, when 
the crowds pushed and jostled 
against him and he rebuked them 
not. The taking of the roof off a 
house, and the letting down with 
ropes a sick man, bed and bedding, 
into the presence of Christ, did not 
smack of the contemptible or the 
fanatical to any one—bating the 
Pharisees. 

The streets of Perugia are al- 
ready thronged with pilgrims hur- 
rying back towards the Roman 
Gate en route for Assisi. Their 
staves, their rosaries, their wallets, 
their dusty appearance excite im- 
moderate laughter in the Perugians. 
They seem to feel so good and 
happy in the sun of liberty, pro- 
gress, and civilization which dawn- 
ed upon them with the revolution. 
But we all know how dearly they 
pay for these luxuries which have 
no reality, and we do not envy 
them the 33 per cent.* Besides, 
we know an item or two touching 
their social, civil, and political 
status. The gate of the city pre- 
sented a bustling scene. Waiting 
there was a large number of oxen- 
wains about to set out for Assisi. 
With the owners of these the pil- 
grims at once entered into spirit- 
ed negotiations for.a ride, They 
talked fast, but gesticulated faster. 
A Neapolitan only expresses one- 
third of his ideas in speech; the 
other two-thirds find utterance in 
gestures. On this occasion the 
manipulation of the fingers of a 
hundred men and as many women 


*The average tax of the government upon the 
earnings of every Italian subject amounts to 33 
per cent. 
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overpowered the Umbrian drivers, 
and they consented to take the pil- 
grims on their own terms. Such a 
charge as they made on the wa- 
gons! A happy crowd they were 
when all found places. The meek 
white oxen bellowed inquiringly, as 
if they wanted to know what was 
amiss. But the pilgrims began a 
litany, and to its cadences the 
wains moved off. All that after- 
noon, and far into the night, carts 
and wagons laden with happy pil- 
grims bowled along the high-road 
through the valley of the Tiber, 
and far and wide might be heard 
that lonely threne which was borne 
to me on the'gentle wind the night 
before. 

Two days after—that is, on the 
1st of August—bright and early in 
the morning, I was on the road to 
Assisi. I went over the same road 
trodden by St. Francis and his 
companion, Masseus, six hundred 
years ago when they sought Pope 
Honorius III. in Perugia, and beg- 
ged of him the indulgence of the 
Portiuncula. It is called by the 
people here “// Perdono di San 
Francesco” —the Pardon of St. 
Francis. The why and wherefore 
of this indulgence cannot be bet- 
ter told than in the words of the 
Franciscan Breviary, in the office 
of the 2d of August, feast of the 
dedication of the Portiuncula : 

“ At the second Nocturn, Lesson 7V.— 
Albeit the blessed Francis as long as he 
lived always loved all churches exceed- 
ingly, and held them in the greatest 
honor, yet with especial zeal and singu- 
lar piety did he venerate that little cha- 
pel near Assisi which is called the 
Church of St. Mary of the Angels and 
of the Portiuncula. And that for many 
reasons. First, on account of his in- 
credible devotion to the most blessed 
Mother of God and his great veneration 
for the holy angels. Then, in that he 
had not only known from others that 
in this chapel most sweet songs of the 











angels were often heard, from which it 
was thought it received its name, but 
also he himself had experienced it, and 
enjoyed their presence, their commu- 


nionand comfort. Lastly, because it was 
the church, long before prepared by the 
Lord, in which he would begin his or- 
der: which church, therefore, he wished 
called the Portiuncula, because it would 
be the future mother and head of the 
lowly flock of the Friars Minor. Where- 
fore he greatly desired that it should be 
held in the highest veneration by all. 

“ Lesson V.—When, therefore, on a 
certain night he was praying in his habi- 
tation near the above-named church, it 
was divinely made known to him that 
the Lord Jesus and his most holy Mo- 
ther, with a great multitude of angels, 
was in the church. At which announce- 
ment, affected with incredible gladness, 
he arose quickly; and entering the 
church with the greatest reverence, when 
first he beheld that ineffable majesty and 
glory of the Son of God, he fell down be- 
fore his sight and adored him with the 
greatest possible humility of soul and 
piety. Whom the Lord most graciously 
called, and admonished that he should 
ask some benefit from him for the salva- 
tionofmen. Buthe, aided by the patron- 
age of the Mother whose assistance he 
had implored, suppliantly asked him to 
grant to all who would enter that church 
pardon and remission of all their sins 
whereof they had made confession to a 
priest. The Lord. made answer that 
such was pleasing to him; and he com- 
manded him to go to his vicar and ask 
the indulgence from him in his name. 

** Lesson VI.—in the morning, there- 
fore, the blessed Francis, accompanied 
by Brother Masseus, set out for Perugia, 
where the Sovereign Pontiff, Honorius 
the Third,thenwas. Entering into whose 
presence, he exposed the order, asking 
that what was pleasing to Christ, whose 
stead and person he held upon earth, 
might not be displeasing to him. At 
first the thing asked seemed hardly just 
to the pontiff, because it was sought as 
free—that is, without any offerings—and 
besides the greatest favor, and the same 
absolute and perpetual. For he said 
that he who wished to obtain pardon for 
his crimes should in part merit it, and 
denied that the Roman Curia was wont 
to grant such an indulgence. The car- 
dinals also who were present were op- 

posed to its concession. For they said 
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it would come to pass that the indul- 
gences of the Holy Land and of the holy 
cpostles Peter and Paul would he neg- 
lected. At length the pontiff, know- 
ing the divine will, granted it to the 
blessed Francis, plenary, too, and free 
and perpetual, but only for one natural 
day of every year—to wit, from the Ves- 
pers of the kalends of August until the 
Vespers of the following day, which is 
the anniversary day of the consecration 
of the above-mentioned church. And 
when he wished to give him a diploma, 
he (Francis) said that his word was 
enough, for that the Lord would publish 
and magnify his own work through him- 
self. Which, indeed, we see has wonder- 
fully come to pass.” 


A no inconsiderable part of the 
Lord’s work in regard to holy 
Francis is that stupendous convent 
with its three-storied church, part- 
ly hewn out of the living rock of 
the mountain-side, and the other 
part built so massively that it 
seems to vie with nature’s mason- 
ry. In the lower church, deep in 
the mountain, reposes the body of 
St. Francis; above this another 
church where the great Giotto will 
live in his matchless frescos for 
ever, if it please the Lord to hold 
in thrall the sacrilegious, vandalic 
spirit; and above this a third 
church, lofty, airy, and elegant in 
Gothic forms. The revolution has 
already invaded part of the glo- 
rious convent in*the name of edu- 
cation. Over the great portal glare 
the arms of Savoy, recently intrud- 
ed there, bearing on an appended 
scroll the announcement, that with- 
in is a college named after the 
Prince of Naples (son of King 
Humbert). And when death 
shall have reduced the present 
community of monks to the num- 
ber of three—for they dare not re- 
cruit, says the law of suppression— 
then will the great convent and 
triple church of St. Francis be 
taken by the government entirely, 
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and rented out, mayhap, to an en- 
terprising manufacturer of matches, 
as befell the monumental convent 
Della Giustizia in Perugia. Yet 
the middle church spoke gloriously 
and eloquently of God and St. 
Francis on that morning of the 1st 
of August—at the numerous con- 
fessionals, around which flocked in 
hundreds the pilgrims anxious to 
confess; at the altars where as many 
more were receiving Communion ; 
outside in the cloisters, where many 
more waited for their companions ; 
and away down in the plain, where 
the crowds of pilgrims moving to- 
wards the Portiuncula were con- 
founded with the great shadows of 
the fleeting clouds above. 

A lowly chapel by the wayside, 
with a pointed roof and narrow 
pointed windows, low and unadorn- 
ed, save by the little cross which 
arose from the roof over the en- 
trance ; a solitary altar within, poor- 
ly furnished—such was the Portiun- 
cula six centuries ago. I forgot to 
mention an ancient picture of the 
Madonna which served as an altar- 
piece. Such, too, is the Portiun- 
cula to-day, with the exception of 
two angels and a Madonna painted 
in gold on the front gable, and a 
few ornaments within. But instead 
of being shaded by friendly trees 
as of yore, it is completely housed 
in by a magnificent church in the 
Romanesque style, under whose 
great dome it looks more lowly 
and tumble than ever. From the 
central portal of the basilica up to 
the door of the Portiuncula extends 
a strong double fence, and the 
space within the two railings is 
packed with living beings standing 
in platoons and waiting for the 
Vesper hour, when the doors of 
the little chapel will open and the 
Pardon commence. On the right- 


hand side of the little chapel is a 
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door of the same size as that in 
front, through which the pilgrims 
pass out. To gain the indulgence 
it is sufficient to enter the chapel 
and pass out at this door. The 
right aisle of the large church is 
kept clear by carbineers, for the 
pilgrims will rush down there, out 
at the corresponding door, and in 
again at the principal entrance. 
Hark! a cheer. The doors have 
opened; the Pardon has begun. In 
rush the excited pilgrims to the 
sacred shrine, only to be seen the 
next instant tearing pel!-mell out 
of the side door, and down the 
right aisle of the large church, as 
if the fiends were at their heels. 
At this juncture I noticed that a 
kind of order was maintained by 
the pilgrims, despite the apparent 
confusion. Acquaintances and 
friends kept close together. Com- 
panies of eight and ten women 
moved inside of a square of men, 
who held each other by the hands 
and kept back the impetus of the 
crowd behind. A faction spirit 
seemed at work, too. Occasionally 
a powerful young peasant would 
break from his own ranks, rush for- 
ward, and throw himself with all 
his strength against the chain of 
strongly-knit hands in front of him. 
He was thrown back with redou- 
bled force. Then the two parties 
would glower at each other. But, 
even if they had thé will, they had 
not the time, to adjust any differ- 
ences there and then. That tide 
of human beings was like the cur- 
rent of the ocean, all action, all 
motion, ever rushing forward. Ma- 
ny a poor exhausted woman pray- 
ed to be let out of the line; but 
before she had expressed her re- 
quest to the men behind the power 
still farther back pushed them all 
forward more violently than ever. 
I wondered when it would all end, 














and even asked one of the friars. 
He said they considered it essen- 
tial to enter the chapel three times 
(the old story; volumes might be 
written about that mystic number). 
I entered the ranks with a desire 


of having “the handwriting eras- 
ed.” I was borne along as if by 
a whirlwind, and found myself in 
the chapel. There I backed into 
a corner to breathe—and pray. I 
had barely time to observe that the 
altar was behind an iron railing, 
that the pilgrims threw coppers 
over this and said the sweetest 
things to our Lord and his Mother 
so utterly unlike what they said to 
each other outside, that the cost- 
liest lamps burned before the al- 
tar, when a carbineer, a kindly 
fellow indeed, told me to “move 
on.” So I was floated into the 
square outside, where the fair was 
going on. 

I shall not enlarge upon the 
scenes and incidents I encountered 
there, especially that of the enter- 
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prising “ patriot ” who inserted his 
hand so clumsily into my breast- 
pocket while I was drinking a 
glass of the vilest beverage that 
ever was distilled, sworn to by the 
vender as “sincere wine of Um- 
bria.” Uncommented, too, I leave 
the fact that never, in so short a 
period, did I witness so much dis- 
honesty as in the booth-keepers at 
the Fair of St. Francis. These are 
matters of the world which might, 
without any great effort of one’s 
logical powers, be proved as kith 
and kin to the nether kingdom. 

o; let me think of those faithful 
pilgrims with all their incongruities. 
I love their wild, emotional devo- 
tion. If it be faulty, it is on the 
side nearest heaven. 

As the twilight falls upon the 
vale of the Tiber a gentle zephyr 
springs up in the south, and it wafts 
upon its wings that sweet, melan- 
choly anthem of the pilgrims, the 
weary children of the Land of Labor, 
journeying homewards : 
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THE MAJOR’S MANCEUVRE. 


I. 

Bray is the Newport of Ireland. 
Its cimiter-shaped bay, fringed with 
snowy foam, is bounded by the 
villa-crowned heights of Killiney 
at its northern extremity, Dalkey 
Island peeping timidly round the 
corner, while at the south it is 
guarded by a frowning headland, 
stern and wild in winter, in spring 
vine-mantled with the tender green 
of the maidenhair fern, and in 
autumn purple as the cassock of a 
monsignor with glowing, perfumed 
heather. In the near background 
stand the Sugar Loaves, twin senti- 
nels protecting the passes into the 
lovely county of Wicklow, whose 
hills are visible from Djouce to 
Auchavana, while the far-famed 
Dargle and lordly Powerscourt are 
within “ goodly bowshot” of the 
trim little town that sits in the lap 
of a mountain and gaily disports 
itself by the surf. Bray is coquet- 
tish in summer residences, from the 
white-washed fisherman’s hut, rent- 
ed to Dubliners at £10 a month 
while the landlord and his family 
retire to the recesses of an inverted 
boat, to the pretentious mansion 
of bastard architecture let at over 
ten timesthat amount. The strand 
for three miles is studded by terra- 
ces, whither during the dog days the 
“upper ten” of the city by the Lif- 
fey most do congregate, for Kings- 
town is considered but second rate, 
and Dalkey a degree lower still. 
Bray boasts of two hotels, a club, 
a bank, a pretty Catholic church, 
half a dozen conventicles, a Turkish 
bath, and other luxuries too numer- 
ous to mention. It is struck by 
two railroads, and being but ten 


miles from the capital, and the gate 
to the County Wicklow, presents at 
all seasons of the year a bustle and 
animation of a character peculiar 
to itself. The best outside cars 
and horses in all Ireland are to be 
hired at Bray, and the drivers to 
a man are merry, witty, rollicking 
sons of the shamrock, who wheedle 
the occupants of their respective 
vehicles to their hearts’ content, 
and until the delighted Saxon is 
willing to pay half a sovereign 
extra for a song, and to stand as 
much “ rale Irish ” whiskey as the 
car-driver cares to call for. 

The neighborhood around Bray 
is exquisitely picturesque, the roads 
running between fern-caressed hills, 
along the courses of brawling trout- 
streams, or by domains skirted by 
rare old elms, or ash-trees that 
might have yielded lance-staves 
when the O’Byrnes held the pass 
of Auchavana against the bellige- 
rent O’Tooles. 

On the Dargle road, and situat- 
ed about two miles from Bray 
Bridge and close to the turn to 
Enniskerry, stands Assam House, 
the residence of Mr. Peter Bridge- 
banke. You cannot fail to notice 
Assam House. The gates and 
massive iron railings are gilded. 
The gate-lodge is plate-glassed, 
with gilt wire blinds, and lace cur- 
tains such as are not to be seen 
outside of Merrion Square. Rows 
of scarlet tubs with golden hoops, 
containing blood-red geraniums, 
fringe the avenue, white with Killi- 
ney gravel, that leads to the house, 
backed by ribbon-borders of the 
newest and quaintest arrangements 
in leaf floriculture. The house is 
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square, with a mansard roof sur- 
mounted by a gilded railing. Sun- 
blinds of blue and yellow stripes, 
such as one beholds at Naples, or 
perhaps Florence, flare all over the 
facade. The portico is a bower of 
medizval brass-work and creeping 
plants. In the middle of the close- 
ly-shaven lawn is a pond, and in 
the pond an_ out-of-proportion 
fountain consisting of Cupids, with 
corporations fit for aldermen, blow- 
ing water from cheeks distended 
like india-rubber balls. The pond 
is a mass of shell-work, and closer 
inspection reveals the existence of 
numerous gold fish and a pair of 
disconsolate-looking swans. Pea- 
cocks and guinea fowl move across 
the emerald velvet carpet, perch- 
ing upon croquet-hoops or the 
poles supporting the netting of 
lawn tennis. A garden blazing 
with color stretches away to the 
right, relieved at intervals by mar- 
ble statues and gilded seats. On 
the left are the stables, mansard- 
roofed, with a clock-tower fit for a 
Belgian market-place, and a clock 
large enough for a city hall. As- 
sam House is built upon the top of 
a hill, and can be seen for ten 
miles in almost any direction. Not 
a tree, not a shrub, breaks the sky- 
line, and in the clear, cold eve or 
the lovely summer twilight, when 
the sun has gone down to rest be- 
hind Boher-na-breema, the house 
and clock-tower seem actually as 
if they were painted against the 
sky. 

The owner of this striking and 
showy residence is a Mr. Peter 
Bridgebanke, a retired tea-merchant, 
formerly of King William Street, in 
the city of London. It so happen- 
ed that about ten years prior to 
the opening of this story Mr. 
Bridgebanke, accompanied by Mrs. 
Bridgebanke and his infant daugh- 
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ter, paid a flying visit to Ireland, 
principally for the purpose of tak- 
ing a peep at an estate that he had 
purchased in the county of Kil- 
dare. Having one day to spare, 
they were advised by the clerk at 
the Gresham Hotel, where they were 
stopping, to spend it in a short ex- 
cursion in the County Wicklow. 
“ You can leave Dublin by the nine 
o’clock train, get to Bray at 9.45, 
hire a car, and do Sir George 
Hodson’s place—well worth seeing 
—and by the Rocky Valley, up to 
the Deer Park gate at Lord Powers- 
court’s. Then youcan drive to the 
Waterfall, lunch there—I’ll put up a 
basket for you—and, after saunter- 
ing about for a couple of hours, 
come to Powerscourt House, and 
from that to Tinnehinch, the estate 
that the country bought for the 
great Henry Grattan. You'll cross 
the road on foot, and get into the 
Dargle by the upper gate; walk 
through it along the road they 
made for George IV. when he was 
here in the year ’21, and get back 
to the Bray gate and into Bray in 
time for dinner at the International 
Hotel, kept by an American, or to 
do the 6.20, which will put you to a 
better dinner here,” said the clerk, 
who was a man of parts and had a 
careful eye to business. 

Mr. Bridgebanke, who had writ- 
ten down the clerk’s instructions, 
followed them to the letter, his 
pretty little daughter doing her 
seven Irish miles of walking “like 
a Throjan,” as the car-driver re- 
marked; but Mrs. Bridgebanke, who 
rarely allowed herself the luxury of 
a walk, remained on the car, and 
it was while her husband was pow- 
dering along the dusty road that 
leads from the Dargle to Ennisker- 
ry that his eyes encountered the 
words, printed on a white board, 
“ This land to be sold. Lease 999 
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years. For full particulars apply 
to Thomas Walsh, Solicitor, 79 
Harcourt Street, Dublin.” 

“Wot a spot for a ’ouse!” ob- 
served Mr. Bridgebanke, thinking 
aloud. “The ’igh "ill; the woods 
in the valley; and—yes, a trout- 
stream running right in the ’ollow, 
and a pond for perch. If that ’ill 
was at ’Ampstead or ‘Ighgate, or 
within fifty miles of London, I'd 
‘aveit before four-and-twenty hours. 
I wonder what they’re asking for 
it ?” 

The car containing Mrs. Bridge- 
banke drove slowly up, the wor- 
thy lady clinging to the rails at 
both ends of the seat in a very 
unclassical and spread-eagle atti- 
tude. 

“Wot a spot for a ’ouse, Mary 
Anne!” cried the tea-merchant, 
pointing with his stick, a black- 
thorn, purchased at the railway 
station for half a sovereign. 

Mrs. Bridgebanke, who was of a 
languid and aristocratic turn, and 
who, like Mrs, Malaprop, aspired 
to be a queen of the dictionary, ex- 
pecting all the difficult words to 
come and go at her bidding, and 
who usually found them exceeding- 
ly rebellious subjects, exclaimed, 
after a lazy glance through a pair 
of pince nez—not that she requir- 
ed them, but they were considered 
distingué— 

“Yes, Peter, the diorama from 
that hill ought to be very rekerkay, 
and the perceptive worthy of a 
painter.” 

“Ow stylish a ’ouse like Alder- 
man Buggins’ would look right on 
the brow of the ’ill!” 

“ If I owned that promontory I’d 
erect a Swiss shalot or an Italian 
pagoda.” 

“No; Buggins’ ’ouse is the ’ouse 
for my money.” And Mr. Bridge- 

banke, requesting of his wife to 
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allow him a few minutes’ grace, as- 
cended the hill, puffing and blow- 
ing like a stranded whale. 

“Come up ‘ere, Mary Anne!” he 
yelled, after he had been on the 
summit a few moments. “ There 
an’t such a view this side of the 
Crystal Palace or Bolong. I say, 
cabman, just ’elp the lady up for 
’arf a crown, will you ?” 

“T’d rowl her up to ye for no- 
thin’, av I cud get some wan for 
to mind the mare’s hed. There’s 
a new county inspecthor, mam, an’ 
the poliss is leppin’ mad for some- 
thin’ to do. But here goes,” he 
added; “I'll not see himself bet 
for all the poliss in Ireland.” And 
tying the reins to the branch of a 
tree, the carman gallantly assist- 
ed Mrs. Bridgebanke to where her 
perspiring lord awaited her com- 
ing. 

“The age of chivalry is not 
dead,” observed the gratified Mrs. 
Bridgebanke to the car-driver. 
“You are a Savoyard, sir, without 
fear and without reproach.” * 

The view from where they stood 
was perfectly enchanting. The 
blue, crescent-shaped bay with its 
white-laced edge; the Hill of 
Howth in the hazy distance; the 
foliage-covered heights of Killiney, 
dotted here and there with curi- 
ously-peeping villas; the vale of 
Shangannah bathing in the amber 
rays of the setting sun, and below 
them the white houses of the little 
town of Bray, and over against 
them the purple, keen, rich, lumi- 
nous, and glowing, of Bray Head. 
They turned, to be encountered by 
the pine-crowned mountains over- 
hanging the Waterfall, and the luxu- 
rious foliage, its deeper tints mark- 
ing the beauteous valley of the 
Dargle; the great Sugar-Loaf, its 
needle-like summit piercing the 
azure sky, the road winding to 
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Togher up its steep shoulder like 
a piece of white tape; the lesser 
Loaf modestly hiding from the last 
glances of the amorous sun behind 
its larger brother, and away in a 
plume of purple clouds, seeming of 
the clouds themselves, the hills of 
Luggelaw and Glendalough. 

“We needn’t start till the seven 
o'clock boat to-morrow night, Mary 
Anne,” said Mr. Peter Bridge- 
banke, when he had seated himself 
on the car beside his wife; “ for I’ll 
have a talk with this Mr. Thomas 
Walsh, Solicitor, about the price of 
this ‘ere ill.” And the tea-merchant 
was as good as his word. The in- 
terview proved satisfactory to both 
parties. Mr. Walsh was instructed 
to forthwith prepare the deed of 
surrender and the new lease, £ 10,- 
ooo being the sum agreed to be 
paid for the property; and Mr. 
Bridgebanke was not twenty-four 
hours in the city of London until 
he had had a chat with his friend 
Alderman Buggins over a dry bis- 
cuit and a bottle of tawny port. 

“T tell you wot it is, Bridge- 
banke,” exclaimed the turtle-fed 
civic father, “I wouldn’t let any 
man build a ’ouse sich as mine in- 
side the wooden walls of hold 
England; but as you are a-goin’ to 
build in h’Ireland, amongst them 
savages as will pot you from be’ind 
your ’ouse ‘edge some fine mornin’, 
I don’t mind lettin’ you ’ave my 
plan, and I'll give you a note to my 
architect, Mr. Valentine Pitcher, 
F.R.A.A., of ’Igh ’Olborn, that’ll 
do the trick for you. But h’Ire- 
land h’an’t fit for a true-blooded 
Englishman, and you’ll be a-comin’ 
to me afore this day twelve-month, 
a-sayin’, ‘ Buggins, you was right; 
h’Ireland h’an’t the country for a 
true-born Englishman. I’ve drop- 
ped my money, but I’ve saved my 
skin. ’Ere we are again.’” 
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The grim prophesyings of Mr. 
Alderman Buggins failed to shake 
the tea-merchant’s resolve. Mr, 
Valentine Pitcher, F.R.A.A., re- 
ceived a commission to construct 
at Knock-na-Kill, in the county of 
Wicklow, Ireland, a house similar 
in every respect to that erected for 
Mr. Alderman Buggins on Herne 
Hill; and when the purple heather 
again came to bloom on Bray 
Head, Assam House was inhabited 
by Mr. Peter Bridgebanke and his 
family, who became so attached to 
it and its surroundings that the 
tea-merchant three years subse- 
quently retired from business, and 
instead of merely passing the sum- 
mer and autumn months in Ireland, 
went to reside there permanently. 


Il, 


It was a broiling day in the sum- 
mer of 1876, and even the showy 
sun-blinds failed to keep the stove- 
like heat out of the ordinarily well 
and scientifically ventilated apart- 
ments of Assam House. Every 
Irish summer is gilded by a few 
such days, as a bouquet is here 
and there studded with a flower a 
little too warm in tone per se. It 
is such suns that fill the corn-ears, 
and render ragged boys hoarse as 
ravens from shouting at brigand 
birds. 

In an elegantly but too copiously 
furnished drawing-room sat two 
young ladies. One of them is the 
girl who did her seven Irish miles 
on the day that her father first laid 
eyes on Knock-na-Kill. She is 
now a young lady of eighteen, with 
blue eyes, yellow hair which she 
wears, like a skye-terrier, down over 
her forehead, a nose inclined to be 
tip-tilted—what a champion in the 
cause of cocked noses Mr. Tenny- 
son has proved by this redoubtable 
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thrust of his lance!—a peevish 
mouth, and a figure, if built upon 
the lines of the Venus de’ Medicis as 
regards the waist, utterly outside 
the model of the goddess with re- 
spect to the remaining portions of 
her frame. She is attired in a 
white robe that extends its pro- 
tecting shelter to half a dozen 
pieces of furniture, so ample are 
its dimensions, and is engaged in 
writing a letter on very showily 
monogrammed note-paper at an in- 
laid and costly secrétaire. 

In a corner upon a fauteuil, and 
in an attitude of indolent grace 
such as Sarah Bernhardt would set 
herself to study, and perhaps mo- 
del in clay, if she could, reclines. 
another young lady, also attired in 
ample but less Alpine peaks of 
white; in fact, her dress was a 
plain white muslin in dainty folds, 
and adorned with those leg-of-mut- 
ton sleeves which Josephine Beau- 
harnais wore when she first met— 
to her cost—“Le Petit Caporal.” 
This young lady has a classical- 
ly-shaped head, classically-sitting 
chestnut hair, and a classical “ one 
inch of forehead.” Her eyes are 
dark gray, widely divided, heavily 
lidded, and black-lashed. When 
she raises her eyes they are in- 
tensely luminous, and she looks at 
you from beneath the upper lids— 
a long, earnest, and, to susceptible 
mankind, destructive glance. This 
is in nowise done for effect. It is 
perfectly natural, and, as a certain 
gentleman says, who shall be pre- 
sently introduced to the reader, 
“awfully fetching, you know.” 

This young lady is Marguerite 
Bridgebanke, niece of the retired 
tea-merchant, an orphan, and with- 
out “a shilling to her fortune,” her 
father having died of the vomito at 
Vera Cruz, in which city he had 
settled in order to,carry on a trade 
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in the much-vaunted Cordoba cof- 
fee. 

Marguerite gazes compassionate- 
ly at her cousin as she murmurs : 

“If Z were engaged to a gentle- 
man who did not think it worth 
his while to visit me for three 
weeks, I would give him his congé 
in a few short words, sharp as 
steel and cold as ice. Louisa is 
too proud to admit that she is 
slighted, and too tender and true 
to the man she loves to impeach 
his conduct even to me.” Then, 
as a gong sounded, she said aloud, 
“ That’s the luncheon-bell, Louey.”’ 

“T hear it,” was the snappy re- 
sponse. 

“Finish your letter, dear. You 
should be hungry. You ate no 
breakfast.” 

“T hate eating; you can go.” 

Marguerite knew that sympathy 
is the heart’s safety-valve, and she 
resolved upon forcing her cousin’s 
confidence. Rising from the /av- 
teutl, she crossed over to where 
Louisa Bridgebanke sat, her face 
buried in her hands. 

“ Louisa dear,” she began. 

“Do not interrupt me, please,” 
moving her shoulders like a naugh- 
ty child. 

“I must—I shall,” persisted 
Marguerite. “ What have I done 
that you should shut me from out 
your heart, closing the gates - of 
confidence upon me ?” 

“T have no confidences worth 
confiding to anybody.” 

“You imagine that you have a 
secret hidden from me. You de- 
ceive yourself, dear. Iam too fond 
of you to permit any sadness to 
press upon you without craving to 
bear at least a portion of the bur- 
den.” 

“If you are so very clever, why 
trouble yourself by questioning 
me ?” retorted Louisa. 
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“ Because when a pretty little 
bird ceases to sing, and refuses its 
food, and pecks wickedly at you if 
you approach it, is it not natural 
that those who care about it should 
begin to feel anxious ?”’ 

“T hate birds. I always hated 
birds.” 

“T will come to the point, Louisa: 
your fiancé, Mr. Byecroft, is—” 

Louisa sprang to her feet, while 
an angry flush passed rapidly over 
her face as she hotly exclaimed : 

“Tf you are going to say any- 
thing against Mr. Byecroft, Mar- 
guerite, I shall leave the room.” 

“TI will save you that trouble,” 
said her cousin, as with suffused 
eyes she softly glided from the 
apartment. 

Mr. Byecroft is a lieutenant in a 
marching regiment, living upon his 
pay and an allowance from his 
maternal uncle, Major Bagshawe. 
He met Miss Bridgebanke at a pic- 
nic in the Dargle, heard she had 
“no end of tin,” got permission to 
call at Assam House, called pretty 
often, and finally offered his flabby 
heart and still flabbier hand to 
Louisa, both of which that young 
lady accepted con amore. Jimmy 
Byecroft is weak, vain, and foolish. 
He is a mere puppet in the hands 
of his uncle the major, a wiry, un- 
scrupulous veteran, who “looted” to 
his heart’s content while in India, 
and retired from the service, selling 
his commission at the highest price, 
resolving to live on the best of 
everything for the remainder of his 
natural life, a fig for the cost. 

The major possessed another 
nephew, Fred Stonleigh, a high- 
bred, handsome young fellow, hav- 
ing five hundred pounds a year 
and nothing to do. Fred was 
rather weary of existence, al- 
though he lived that butterfly life 
of which so many examples may be 
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found in the city of Dublin. In 
winter he attended the Castle balls 
and the receptions of the best fami- 
lies in Merrion and Fitzwilliam 
Squares. He hunted with the 
Ward Unions and the Wicklow 
Harriers, and belonged to the Ste- 
phen’s Green Club, within whose 
palatial walls he spent the major 
portion of his time. In summer he 
ran up to London for a slice of the 
season, coming back to Dublin for 
the Kingstown regatta, and the 2oth 
of August found him in the County 
Wicklow pursuing the grouse on 
the heather-clad hills of Auchavana 
or in the hooded hollows of Derry- 
lossany. He is—for I use the pre- 
sent tense in introducing him—an 
idle man about town, highly edu- 
cated, cursed with a competence— 
for if he had to make his own way 
he would do the state some ser- 
vice—and, as this story opens, in- 
clined to yawn double yawns over 
everything. 

One lovely summer day Major 
Bagshawe, his light gray trousers 
strapped tightly beneath his var- 
nished patent-leather boots, his hat 
brushed till it shone again, his 
black frock buttoned military fash- 
ion up to his chin, called at the 
Stephen’s Green Club and “ drew ” 
his nephew. 

“What's 
Stonleigh. 

“T want you to come out to Bray 
and pay a visit to the Bridgebankes. 
I'll present you.” 

“Jimmy’s people ?” 

“Hum! yes.” 

“T don’t mind.” 

Fred Stonleigh had met Margue- 
rite Bridgebanke, and her earnest 
eyes had fascinated him, despite his 
habitual and d/asé indifference. It 
was at the annual dance given by 
the St. George Yacht Club, where 
he danced with her twice, and 


up, major?” asked 
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had a long half hour’s delightful 
chat on the balcony that hangs 
over the flashing waters of Kings- 
town Harbor. 

“Saw you dawncing with the tea- 
man’s daughter,” exclaimed a friend 
of his. “ Doing duty for Jimmy ?” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Mean! Don’t you know that 
Miss Bridgebanke is about to be 
handed over to your cousin with 
forty thousand pounds and a tea 
plantation on the Peiho River ?” 

“Ah! I don’t see much of my 
cousin.” And Fred turned on his 
heel, an angry wave of envy break- 
ing over his heart. , 

The major’s offer to take him to 
Assam House was bitterly sweet. 
Yes, he would like to see Miss 
Bridgebanke again, to gaze into her 
wondrous gray eyes, to hear her 
speak, even of his idiotic, selfish 
kinsman. She was just the one 


girl worth—Pshaw! And he dug his 


heel into the soft grass—they were 
taking a short cut through Stephen’s 
Green to Harcourt Street station— 
as though he would crush any sen- 
timental feeling as he had crushed 
a timid daisy beneath his boot. 

They were soon speeding past 
Dundrum, with the Throne Rocked 
Mountain frowning down upon 
them; past Stelligan; past Step- 
aside, the rugged Scalp clear cut 
against the soft blue sky, flecked 
here and there with fleecy clouds 
white as the driven snow; past Cas- 
tlemines and its Druidical altars; 
past the beautiful vale of Shangan- 
nah, slumbering in sunshine, its feet 
laved by the caressing waters of 
Killiney Bay; and onwards till 
Bray was reached. 

*“ We'll walk over, Fred ; and asI 
never can speak in a railway car- 
riage, I'll take this opportunity of 
parading the Bridgebankes for your 
especial information.” 
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The major is a small, wiry little 
man, with a winky eye, a port-wine 
nose, and a hard-shaved chin. He 
wears a black satin stock of the 
time when George IV. dressed @ /a 
Brummel, and holds his head in the 
air as if there were traps set be- 
neath his jaws, the avoidance of 
which was his especial mission in 
life. 

“Old Bridgebanke is a retired 
vender of Souchong and Bohea. 
He’s a well-meaning old chap, ‘al- 
ways fishing for one particular 
trout, which he never catches; and 
he’s as vulgar as boiled mutton in 
July. Mrs. Bridgebanke is about 
the same thing. She takes steady 
aim at all the big words in the 
English language, and, like Mrs. 
Malaprop, piques herself on ‘a 
nice derangement of her epitaphs.’ 
This worthy couple are blessed 
with one daughter, and it is this 
young lady who has brought me 
here to-day. I have a little busi- 
ness on hand to transact with her, 
but it is of so exceedingly delicate a 
nature that it requires to be manipu- 
lated in primrose-colored gloves.” 

“ What can this mean ?” thought 
Stonleigh. 

“You are aware, Fred,” con- 
tinued the major, “that your cou- 
sin Jimmy stands to me in the dou- 
ble-barrelled relationship of nephew 
and godson. Well, I do as much 
as I can fot Jimmy — consistent 
with my own comforts, for I’m at 
that time of life that demands the 
best, the very best, of everything. 
Todeny myself anything in reason 
would be equivalent to perpetrat- 
ing a heartless practical joke upon 
a very refined and gentlemanly set 
of feelings. I am at the claret age, 
and nothing short of a comet vin- 
tage, a bottled velvet, will soothe 
me.” 

“You haven’t much to accuse 
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yourself on the score of self-de- 
nial, major!” laughed his nephew. 

“No, Fred, no,” observed the 
other placidly; resuming: “ Jimmy 
must be kept in the front rank, 
must dress well, horse well, club 
well, and mafry superlatively well. 
Such a marriage is on the cards, 
and as soon as I get him out of 
this scrape I’ll—” 

“Has Jimmy got into a scrape ?” 
interrupted Stonleigh. 

“Of course he has,” replied the 
major. “I got him into it, and 
I’m bound to get him out of it. 
This is how it happened: I intro- 
duced Jimmy to the Bridgebankes— 
a good commercial stroke of busi- 
ness. No family, not so much as 
a beggarly city knight, but lots of 
tin. Jimmy swallowed the pill, 
and went in to fascinate; succeed- 
ed, as a matter of course, and, be- 
ing something of an ass, became 
spooney. Parents consent, every- 
thing goes like a dozen of oysters, 
when in a lucky moment I meet 
Jack Flint, who served with me in 
the 42d, just returned from India. 
Jack has no liver, but, what is bet- 
ter, he has a charming little daugh- 
ter with a lac of rupees. Jack’s 
daughter was evidently born for 
Jimmy, and Jimmy was evidently 
born for Jack’s daughter.” Andthe 
major chuckled behind his black 
satin stockade. 

“ And what of the young lady to 
whom he is already engaged? Is 
she not to be considered ?” asked 
Fred indignantly. 

“Certainly not. There is no 
one to be considered in this case 
but Jimmy and—myself.” 

“ But the poor girl’s heart ?” 

“Putty, Fred, putty !” 

“Girls do pine sometimes and 
fade like flowers.” 

“ Tight-lacing, Fred! tight-lac- 


ing!” 
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“ Ay, and—die.” 

“Thin shoes, Fred, and ball cos- 
tumes, my boy.” 

“And do you mean to tell me, 
major, that my cousin, James Bye- 
croft, consents to this ?” demanded 
Stonleigh almost fiercely. 

“Of course he does. He knows 
on which side his bread is but- 
tered.” 

“Ts it not worse than shabby, 
your lending yourself to this pitiful 
business, major?” observed Fred 
after a pause. 

The major stopped; they were 
just at the gilded gates of Assam 
House. 

“ My dear Fred,” he said, “I’ve 
seen a few things in my time 
startling things, too—but I'll tell 
you two things I never met with, and 
I never knew any man in the service 
who did: a ghost is one, and a lady 
die for love another. That sort of 
thing is played out, my boy.” 

The two men walked up the 
flower-bordered avenue in silence, 
the major engaged in flicking the 
dust off his varnished boots, giving 
a rub to his hat, and generally set- 
ting himself to rights, while his ne- 
phew indulged in reflections in no 
wise flattering to his kinsman. 

“Miss Bridgebanke has given my 
cousin her heart,” he muttered be- 
tween his clenched teeth, “and 
he dares to trifle with it as though 
it were a sixpenny bauble. He 
shall not. Cost me what it will, 
I'll checkmate this disgraceful ma- 
noeuvre.” 

A pert English housemaid re- 
sponded to the major’s ring. 

“ Ah ! my blooming Hebe, is your 
master in?” demanded the warrior 
in a jocose tone. 

“He ’ave gone a-fishing to the 
pond, sir.” 

“Still after that famous trout, 
eh ?” 
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“Yes, sir, mawster ’as ’igh ’opes 
of ‘ooking ’im to-day.” 

“Tt's most astonishing, Fred,” 
chuckled the major. “Tomy own 
knowledge Bridgebanke has been 
after that fish these four months. 
The trout knows him as well as I 
do, and they stare at each other 
like country cousins for hours to- 
gether. Wait till you see Bridge- 
banke’s Irish fisherman. He's a 
character fit for the stage. Ladies 
in, Chloe ?” 

“My name an’t Chloe, Major 
Bagshawe,” retorted the nymph of 
the spider-brush. “It’s Miss Kate 
Flip.” 

“ Ah! here’s Bridgebanke crossing 
the lawn. Now you'll see, Fred, 
how adroitly I'll prove to him that 
it will be to his daughter’s advan- 
tage that this engagement should 
be broken off.” 

“And is this young lady to be 
humiliated, huckstered, and tortur- 
ed in this shameful way, major ?” 

“ Ah! here he is,” cried the other, 
giving his nephew what is popu- 
larly termed “the bothered ear.” 

Mr. Bridgebanke’s face was a pic- 
ture of sorrow, dismay, and dejec- 
tion. “ You see me in great trou- 
ble, major,” he almost moaned. 

“I’m awfully sorry to find you 
out of sorts, Bridgebanke, old boy. 
What’s the matter ?” 

“ He’s gone, major; he’s gone !” 

“Who's gone?” 

“My trout, sir,” groaned the 
other. “I missed him, sir, after 
‘aving fished for him since ever the 
season opened. It was only last 
Saturday week as ‘ow I got a rise 
outof’im. Since that he was more 
familiar, and this very day I put up 
an elegant worm, wriggling like the 
tail of a kite ona windy day, which 
he kept eyeing for about two hours, 
when all of a sudden he gives a 
great bounce and swallows it, ’ook 
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and all. Away he run, and I gave 
im as much line as ever he wanted ; 
but O major! wot was my ’orror 
to find my line all go, and that it 
wasn’t fastened to the reel.” And 
the discomfited disciple of Izaak 
Walton rubbed his ptrspiring fore- 
head a slow and melancholy rub. 

“* Never mind, old boy; there’s as 
good fish in the sea as ever was 
caught. This ismy nephew, Bridge- 
banke.” 

“I’m proud to see you, sir, in my 
‘ouse, sir. Are you a fisher ?” 

“I’m very fond of fishing.” 

“Then ’ang up yer ’at ere, sir, 
in this ’all. There’sa freemasonry 
about us brothers of the rod and 
reel.”’ 

Mr. Bridgebanke led the way 
into a very showy dining-room, 
with a quantity of plate on exhi- 
bition in a glass case. The table 
was already laid fordinner. Three 
massive épergnes, silver giraffes 
craning their elongated necks up 
into cocoanut-trees in search of 
fruit as large as plums, occupied 
two-thirds of the snow-covered ma- 
hogany, while a superb Louis 
Quatorze clock stood with its back 
to a mirror that stretched from the 
mantel to the ceiling. 

“You'll ’ave a little drop of 
something after your walk?” sug- 
gested Bridgebanke, giving the bell 
a vigorous tug as he spoke. 

“Wot’s the use of pulling the 
bells up by the roots ?” exclaimed 
a sharp, shrill woman’s voice, while 
at the same moment a little, elder- 
ly lady of waspish aspect bounced 
into the apartment. ‘ La, brother 
Peter!” she exclaimed, “I didn’t 
know as how you had strangers 
here.” 

The host duly presented his 
guests, adding sotto voce to the ma- 
jor: 

“My sister Patty is a very blunt 
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sort of person. Speaks her mind 
and calls a spade a spade.” 

In good sooth, Miss Patty Bridge- 
banke was about as brusque a little 
old maid as dwelt between Lug- 
gelaw and Wicklow Head. Very 
rich, very selfopinionated, very full 
of common sense, she dealt the 
foibles of her fellows severe raps 
on the head whenever she got a 
chance, which was pretty often; 
and were it not for her money, 
Miss Patty would have been put in 
Coventry or mercilessly sat upon 
by the victims whose pet corns she 
so relentlessly trampled over. The 
major, finding himself alone with 
this dangerous female—Mr. Bridge- 
banke had taken Stonleigh to show 
him the exact spot where he had 
lost the trout—essayed to make 
himself as agreeable as possible; but, 
after uttering some commonplaces 
about the weather, the beauty of 
the surroundings, and the passion 
Mr. Bridgebanke had for fishing, 
discovered that he could not get 
an inch further, and that Miss 
Patty merely listened with an occa- 
sional “‘ Humph !” while she prepar- 
ed a hank of colored worsted which 
had become entangled in her work- 
basket. He was about to beat a 
retreat in the direction taken by 
his host when Miss Bridgebanke 
interposed with : 

“Here, major! make yourself 
useful for once in your life. You’re 
not ornamental. Hold up your 
hands until I roll off this worsted !” 

This was an occupation wholly 
at variance to the major’s inclina- 
tions, so he courteously replied; 
“I should be delighted beyond 
measure to be of the slightest 
utility to Miss Bridgebanke, but 
might I suggest that the back of 
the chair would be more suited to 
your purpose.” 

“Not a bit of it,” retorted Miss 
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Patty. “ The worsted would slip 
off the back of the chair, but it will 
be held on by the knobs of your 
knuckles.” 

“Knobs of my knuckles!” thought 
the major. “I shall lose patience 
with this uninteresting person.” 

“Hold up your fingers, major.” 

The gallant warrior deemed it 
more prudent to comply. ‘“ Sold!” 
he muttered—“ sold most infernally, 
tied neck and heels, like a wretch- 
ed human fly in the worsted web of 
a most villanous female spider.” 

Miss Patty drew her chair direct- 
ly opposite the wretched major, 
and, as she commenced to unwind, 
observed : 

“So you're in the army ?”’ 

“T was, madam.” 

“ And why on earth aren’t you 
in itnow? ‘There aresome men as 
old as you in it.” 

“T am on half-pay, Miss Bridge- 
banke.” 

“Whole pay would be better 
than half-pay. Were you at the 
battle of Waterloo?” 

“Waterloo, madam ?”’ 

“Yes, Waterloo.” 

“Why, madam, Waterloo was 
fought in 1815, and this is ’72.” 

“You might have been there for 
all that.” 

The major stared at her. Were 
her ideas as to dates so hazy, or 
did she put him down at seventy- 
five ? 

“Were you ever in a battle, 
major?” continued Miss Bridge- 
banke. 

“T never had the good fortune 
to be in action, madam,” replied 
the major tartly. 

“Then you’re what is called a 
fireside general. Are you married 
or single? Hold up your hands!” 

His elbows ached as he respond- 
ed to her mandate and her ques- 
tion : 
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“T am still unlucky enough to be 
a bachelor, madam.” 

“That’s a wonder. Girls are 
such fcols nowadays and_ so 
plenty that they’ll marry anybody 
who asks them. I aman old maid, 
major.” 

“Say rather an unappropriated 
blessing,” gallantly retorted the 
warrior, whose joints were now 
creaking. 

“Anybody marrying me would 
be after my money,” said Miss 
Patty. 

The major wondered to himself 
how much coin the elderly damsel 
had at her disposal. 

“Yes,” observed Miss Bridge- 
banke, “any single woman with 
money is nothing but a target for 
every Jeremy Diddler to try his 
chance at.” 

“T trust that your capital is well 
and safely secured,” said the major. 

“It’s in the funds.” 

“You prefer the simple elegance 
of the three per cents to a risky 
five or six.” 

“T prefer safety, if that’s what 
you are driving at.” 

“There are a lot of men who 
would marry this old girl for her 
money, and—might do _ worse,” 
thought the major, as he anxious- 
ly watched the dissolving worsted. 
“She'd pass for forty, if she only 
tried it on with a bunch of curls, 
or a chignon, or something in that 
way.” 

“You're wondering how much 
money I have; now an’t you?” 
suddenly demanded the lady. 

“Really, I—” 

“T’'ll tell you. I have thirty 
thousand pounds—not a pound 
more, not a penny less. There, 
now, I’m done with you,” she add- 
ed, as the last thread of worsted 
unwound itself from the major’s 
paralyzed fingers. 
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“ Thirty thousand !” thought the 
major when he was left alone. “A 
snug thing in a cake; and at her 
own disposal, too—absolutely at 
her own disposal. Even at three 
per cent it’s a cool thousand a year, 
and a thousand a year 7s a thou- 
sand a year.” 

While the major was busy with 
his calculations Mrs. Bridgebanke 
glided into the room, attired ina 
rich moiré antigue—it was a broiling 
July day—her fat wrists covered 
with heavy gold bracelets, her neck 
surrounded by a corpulent locket 
and chain. 

“Ah! Major Bagshawe,” she ex- 
claimed. “So you’ave found your 
way to Assam House. You area 
little strange. I thought you had 
turned hermit or anchobite.” 

“Neither, my dear madam, I 
assure you. And how do you find 
yourself?” 

“Poorly, major, poorly. An as- 
siduity on the chest. Dr. Darby, of 
Bray, proscribed me a bottle, as 1 
was threatened with a guitar. But 
I feel quite reverberated. I feel as 
if I could dance a minaret. In my 
younger days I was quite a voter 
of Terpsichory, and my mother 
danced almost to the last; and she 
was very old, almost a centurion. 
But what has become of your ne- 
phew, Mr. James?” demanded the 
good lady in an anxious tone. 

“He has been much occupied,” 
replied the major: “ balls, parties, 
routs, drives, picnics, ‘at homes,’ 
croquet matches, lawn-tennis match- 
es, cricket matches, and billiard 
matches. He is asked out tremen- 
dously. To-day he’s at the Vice- 
regal Lodge, and to-morrow he 
goes to Malahide Castle to spend a 
week with Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide.” And the old fox watched the 
effect his communication had upon 
liis listener. His object was to 
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pique the family, put them on 
their pride, cause them to give his 
nephew his congé, and enable him 
to retreat with the honors of war. 

“Tt’s all very well for Mr. James 
to mix in that spear, but his de- 
vour is here,” said Mrs. Bridge- 
banke. 

“He’s young, my dear Mrs. 
Bridgebanke, and fast and giddy; 
and when youth and folly get to- 
gether, they generally manage to 
make a mess of it.” 

“His folly ought to bring him 
here. See what a diploma Louisa 
would be in if he didn’t turn out 
all that her fancy painted him.” 

The wily old warrior, resolving to 
carry his project into execution, 
asked Mrs. Bridgebanke to take a 
turn with him in the garden, in 
order to be free from interruption, 
and then and there proceeded to 
paint an imaginary picture of the 
misery that must ensue from the 
mating of a very foolish young man 
who didn’t know his own mind 
with a young, innocent, and charm- 
ing girl who in all probability did 
not know hers. 


Fred Stonleigh, leaving Mr. 
Bridgebanke at the pond, strolled 
back to the house. As he passed 
the lawn-tennis ground he perceiv- 
ed his uncle in close confab with 
Mrs. Bridgebanke. 

“So, so! ‘The major is pouring 
the leprous distilment irito this 
foolish old lady’s ear, wily diplo 
matist that he is. He’s just the 
man to wind father and mother 
round his finger like pack-thread— 
induce them to believe themselves 
a pair of wiseacres, and to consider 
him as the fool in the middle. Can 
Miss Bridgebanke really care for 
an empty-headed coxcomb whose 
heart must be in the wrong place, 
or he’d never stoop to the double 
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treachery of humiliating the girl 
who loves him, and to deceive an- 
other to whom he is to sell himself 
for his daily bread! I cannot real- 
ize it. It’s an enigma.” 

Mr. Stonleigh passed into a 
drawing-room through a window 
that opened to the ground. His 
heart leaped as his eyes met those 
of Marguerite Bridgebanke. 

“The last time I saw you, Miss 
Bridgebanke, I uttered prophetic 
words,” he laughed. “I said that 
we should meet again.” 

“Does it not strike you, Mr. 
Stonleigh, that your prophecy was 
one singularly easy of fulfilment ?” 
she retorted, a bright blush man- 
tling her cheeks. 

“Not quite so easy as you im- 
agine. An astronomer watches for 
the appearance of some especial 
star upon the horizon, and just as 
he is about to pursue his investiga- 
tions an inky cloud comes between 
him and his hopes.” 

“Perhaps if the star were aware 
of the astronomer’s good intentions 
she would prove more gracious by 
shining through the cloud.” 

“What if the cloud were too 
dense ?” 

“Every cloud has a silver lin- 
ing, Mr. Stonleigh.” 

They laughed and chattered, 
and chattered and laughed; and 
yet Fred Stonleigh, still under the 
impression that he was speaking to 
the daughter of tlie house and the 
fiancée of his worthless kinsman, 
had uttered no warning note, al- 
though while crossing the lawn he 
had made up his mind to give Mrs. 
Bridgebanke to understand that 
Major Bagshawe was not to be 
trusted implicitly, and that his 
cousin, being more or less under 
his uncle’s control, was sound at 
the core. 

This he resolved to do; and yet 
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was he justified or warranted to 
interfere? What was this marriage 
or break-off to him? He was not 
consulted. It was no affair of his. 
Let things take their course. The 
major was pretty near the truth 
when he declared that broken vows 
never produced broken hearts. 

Fred Stonleigh looked at Mar- 
guerite’s earnest eyes, and then he 
suddenly exclaimed : 

“May I tell you a story, Miss 
Bridgebanke ?” 

“A fairy story ?” she asked with 
a light laugh, perceiving the heavy 
shadow that suddenly and like a 
veil fell upon his face. 

“Yes, a fairy story.” 

“ By all means.” 

He sat facing her, his elbows on 
his knees, his hands clasped, his 
body bent, his eyes under hers. 

“Once upon a time—that is a 
good beginning, is it not?” 

““ Most orthodox; pray proceed.” 

“ Once upon a time there lived a 
king—” 

“ The originality of the opening 
promises well,” she laughed. 

“ And queen, Miss Bridgebanke.” 
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“That’s better. 
should have a queen.” 

“And they possessed an only 
daughter, and she was beautiful.” 

“Naturally! All princesses are 
beautiful.” 

“ And a young prince fell in love 
with her.” 

“Violently, I hope, as becomes a 
prince.” 

“Right royally. But the prince 
had a wicked uncle.” 

“Oh! there’s a villain 
piece ?” 

“A cruel genius,” continued 
Fred, “who considered that 
wealth alone constituted happiness, 
and who resolved that the prince 
should wed an uglier but wealthier 
princess, although he had plighted 
his troth—” 

“To Princess number one,” 
laughed Marguerite, adding : “ And 
the prince, in the most commercial 
manner possible, assented to his 
uncle’s proposition.” 

“ Wrong, Miss Bridgebanke.” 

“What! did love triumph over 
lucre ?” 

“ Espérons.” 


Every king 


in the 
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AN ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY IN THE TENTH CEN- 
TURY.* 


In the legends of the saints and 
in Holy Scripture a great stress is 
laid upon names. They are shown 
to be full of significance for the 
future career which they are to 
adorn. It will be seen in the 
course of these pages whether our 
English St. Dunstan did not justify 
his name in his life. Dunstan 
signifies a mountain and a rock,f 
and in Holy Scripture a very par- 
ticular meaning is attached to both, 
the one signifying the desire after 
eternal things, the other the im- 
mutability of the soul which seeks 
after God in the storm and whirl- 
wind of this world. 

Herstan and Kynedritha, Dun- 
stan’s parents, were both noble. 
They lived in the neighborhood of 
Glastonbury, a monastery where- 
of popular tradition ascribed the 
foundation to angelic hands, but 
which at that time*bore few signs of 
the angel’s workmanship about it, 
being an insignificant building in 
the midst of a swamp. On the 
feast of the Purification which pre- 
ceded Dunstan's birth his mother 
was assisting at the Candle Mass 
which gives its name to the solém- 
nity, when suddenly the tapers of 
the whole congregation went out. 
Before conjecture had shaped itself 
as to the cause of the occurrence, 
Kynedritha’s candle enkindled as 
of itself, and communicated fresh 
light to all in the church. The 
sign fitly expressed the particular 
work of the child who was so soon 
to be born to enlighten not Glas- 


* Memorials of St. Dunstan. 
various MSS. by Professor Stubbs. 
+ Quod et montem et petram sonat. 
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tonbury only, nor even the mon- 
astic order in England, but the 
whole Saxon nation. The child 
was brought into the world under 
the reign of Athelstan in the year 
o25. When he had grown up to 
be a boy his parents brought him 
to Glastonbury, in accomplishment 
of a promise concerning him, pro- 
bably, which they had made to 
God. Here whilst they prayed in 
the church Dunstan had a dream. 
An old man in white, of shining ap- 
pearance, conducted him round the 
monastery, drawing a plan of build- 
ings which, he said, the boy should 
one day erect on that spot. Long 
years afterwards Abbot Dunstan 
remembered the heavenly lesson. 
But on this occasion he was left by 
his parents to be educated at Glas- 
tonbury. He seems to have been 
no idle scholar, but to have taken 
only too kindly to his studies. 
Irish monks, in the ardor of their 
philosophical pursuits, much fre- 
quented Glastonbury at that time. 
Under their guidance Dunstan ate 
and drank his fill of Holy Scrip- 
ture.* The ardent boy had a soul 
full of poetry and the thirst for 
knowledge, yet his body was 
weaker than his desires. His over- 
taxed brain gave way, and he be- 
came so ill that both parents and 
doctors despaired of returning 
health. Yet God used extraordi- 
nary means to raise his young ser- 
vant to life and strength. One 
night the sick youth got up out of 
his bed and left the house, meeting, 
says William of Malmesbury, a 
pack of barking dogs, who ran 
* William of Malmesbury, p. 257. 


>. 
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straight at him.* Dunstan recog- 
nized something more than a dog 
in one of the most savage of the 
troop, and he administered a sound 
beating with his stick, which he 
seems to have used the convenient 
precaution of taking with him. He 
climbed a mason’s ladder, and 
reached the end of his nocturnal 
journey, the church, by means too 
unaccountable to be explained. 
The next morning he was found 
asleep in a portico between two 
watchmen, perfectly sound and 
well. If the heaven-enkindled 
flame on the Purification denoted 
the coming of one who should re- 
store light and purity to the sanc- 
tuary, the mysterious dogs and his 
illness so preternaturally cured may 
be taken as a further illustration of 
his energetic and powerful work- 
ing. 

Once more Dunstan set himself 
to his former studies with an ar- 
dor so undiminished that its fame 
reached the ears of King Athelstan. 
He acquired a special proficiency 
in two sciences which apparently 
have no very strong analogy, music 
and mathematics. The harp be- 
came Dunstan’s constant compan- 
ion, his relaxation, and the instru- 
ment which he was never weary of 
using to sing the divine praises. 

Dunstan’s vocation seems to us 
to be one of the strange things in 
his strange life. It might have 
been supposed that the extraordi- 
nary graces he had received would 
have naturally engendered a call to 
the service of the altar; but it was 
not so. Inthis case it was Dun- 
stan’s parents who moved him to 
receive minor orders, lest he should 
slight the evident tokens of divine 
pleasure; and Dunstan agreed to 
take up the yoke for fear of seem- 
ing ungracious to those who so 

* William of Malmesbury, p. 256. 
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pressed him.* But about this time, 
being fifteen or sixteen, he was in- 
troduced to Athelstan, who held his 
court in the western shires, and so 
managed to combine attendance on 
the king with service at the altar. 
The talented boy soon rejoiced in 
the highest favor shown to any 
courtier. His melodious harp 
charmed and soothed the royal 
spirit. In the house of a certain 
noble matron the same harp, un- 
touched by human fingers, executed 
an antiphon to the words, “ The 
souls of the blessed rejoice.” + In 
the height of Athelstan’s favor 
Dunstan’s purity of heart did not 
forsake him. Ashe listened to the 
heavenly strain he prepared his 
soul for tribulation. His enemies 
had, indeed, taken umbrage at his 
excellence, and they determined to 
get rid of him; for as long as he 
stayed at court he absorbed their 
master’s attention. They mooted 
an accusation of sorcery which forc- 
ed Dunstan to retire; but they 
moreover tried to put a violent end 
to him and his fascinating manners. 
They waylaid his horse, trampled 
him under foot in the mud, and left 
him there to help himself as best 
he could. Dunstan managed to get 
up in order to gain a friend's house 
which was near at hand, but he was 
so unsightly an object that the said 
friend’s dogs would have sprung 
upon him had not his caressing 
voice made them think better of it. 
They brought him to the house 
with their canine signs of approba- 
tion, wagging tails, which caused 
Dunstan to say in the sadness of 
his heart: “I see that the order of 
nature is reversed; for whilst my 
friends are as cruel as beasts, dogs 
are as kind as men.”’{ After this 


* Ne precipientibus durus videretur. 
+** Gaudent in celis anima sanctorum.”’ 
+ P. 260. 
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first painful experience of court 
Dunstan retired to Winchester, 
where a near relation of his, Elfege, 
was bishop. Although in minor 
orders, Dunstan had renounced 
neither the world nor the flesh,* so 
that when Elfege urged him to be- 
come a monk he put the bishop 
off with playful answers, sometimes 
even pretending to see no merit in 
the religious life. Good Bishop 
Elfege, however, took the matter se- 
riously to heart, and he prayed ear- 
nestly that Dunstan might be brought 
to graver thoughts by bodily sick- 
ness. His petition was _ heard. 
Dropsy, or king’s evil, had the merit 
of working a thorough change in 
Dunstan, who rose from his bed 
with the resolution to embrace the 
counsels. In the silence and soli- 
tude of Glastonbury he was to pre- 
pare for his future career—that is, 
in order to become the counsellor 
of kings he was to begin by learn- 
ing obedience. William of Malmes- 
bury paints in one single line a 
graphic picture of his working at 
the already ancient monastery: 
“There he applies his hand to 
work, his lips to prayer, his soul 
to heaven.”’+ 

Another biographer describes the 
cell which Dunstan built for him- 
selfat Glastonbury, though, he says, 
“T cannot find a word which will 
at allexpress it, as it was much more 
like a tomb than a human abode.” { 
It was not morethan fifteen feet long 
by two and a half wide, its height 
about thatofaman. An aperture in 
the wall served as a door and a win- 
dow ; but, concludes the monk bio- 
grapher, “the wide and spacious 
walls of cities may not be compared 
to this narrow cell, by the grace of 


*Irrepserat enim jam adolescenti voluptatum 
fomes.—Ibid. 

+*Ibi manus applicabat operi, labia psalmis, 
animos coelis,’’ p. 262. 
.. } Vita, auctore Osberno, p. 83. 
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which many forms of disease are 
now cured and the fury of demons 
is assuaged.” 

In the meantime Athelstan died 
at Gloucester, in 941, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Edmund I. 
How long a time elapsed before 
Dunstan was again called to court 
does not transpire, but we should 
place it not earlierthan 944, when he 
would still have been full young to 
act asa royal counsellor. But now 
he had the additional strength and 
maturity which are gained from a 
religious training, and there is some 
difference noticeable between the 
harp-playing youth whose music 
had found the way to Athelstan’s 
heart, and the professed monk 
whose motto at Edmund’s court 
seems to have been, “ Render to 
Cesar those things which are Cz- 
sar’s, and to God those things which 
are God’s.” The king’s special 
choice of Dunstan was, it must be 
remembered, the sole ground for 
the influence which he exercised 
over the affairs of the nation. His 
whole soul was bent upon a strict 
administration of justice, which 
cardinal virtue he found in a singu- 
larly languid condition. In this 
matter he was altogether as good 
as his word, causing transgressors 
to be punished with severity; but, 
not unnaturally perhaps, the cour- 
tiers revolted. The ardent monk 
with his sweeping reforms could 
not be tolerated, and Edmund, for- 
getting his own gracious invitation, 
hastily ordered Dunstan to quit the 
court. Shortly afterwards there 
was a royal hunt at Cheddar. In 
the heat of the sport the king pur- 
sued the deer over hill and dale 
till at length he was led to the 
brink of a steep declivity, and 
could no longer rein in his horse. 
On the point of certain death, he 
bethought himself, as is the wont 
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of men at these critical moments, 
that he had wronged no man but 
Dunstan, his friend, whom he had 
condemned without hearing. He 
resolved that, if God would save 
him by Dunstan’s merits, he would 
make good his bad treatment. He 
had hardly come to ‘this determina- 
tion when the horse, whose hoofs 
were already on the edge of the 
descent, became as tractable as a 
lamb ; the king regained his mastery 
over the animal, and was delivered 
from all danger. His gratitude 
was royal. Without any delay he 
called for Dunstan and proposed 
that they should proceed together 
to Glastonbury. Arrived there, he 
offered up fervent prayers of 
thanksgiving, and, pressing Dun- 
stan’s hand with great affection, he 
led him to the vacant abbatial 
chair, and proclaimed him abbot, 
promising at the same time to sup- 
ply all possible needs from his 
treasury. This event is referred 
by Professor Stubbs to the year 
946. 

The date of Dunstan’s ordina- 
tion is very uncertain, though the 
event was rendered noteworthy by 
Elfege’s prophecy. Dunstan re- 
ceived Holy Orders from the same 
Bishop of Winchester who had 
taken so paternal an interest in his 
vocation, and whe now bestowed a 
similar dignity on two others. He 
distinctly foretold the future career 
of the three youths anointed as 
priests of God by his episcopal 
hands. ‘*To-day,” he said, “by 
the grace of God I have imposed 
hands on three men, the first of 
whom will be the archbishop of 
Canterbury; the second will one 
day succeed me in this see; the 
third will throw off the veil of reli- 
gion and end his life in a mire 
of licentiousness.”* Even the 

* Auctore Osberno, p. 262. 


number three will not always ex- 
clude a Judas. 

To pass over in silence Dunstan’s 
holy charms to gain the hearts of 
great ladies to God would be to 
omit a very characteristic feature 
of his life. A certain Ethelfleda, 
who was, it seems, related to King 
Athelstan, having once listened to 
Dunstan’s burning words, was so 
enraptured with the sweetness of 
eternal life that she could not 
make up her mind to return home 
or to leave the spot, but chose to live 
and die near to blessed Dunstan.* 
In our own days many would be 
the criticisms on such a step. It 
might be called running after a 
priest, or a silly attachment which 
should be nipped in the bud by its 
object; but friendships vary in their 
nature somewhat after the fashion 
of souls, and if our Lord drew all 
men after the odor of his oint- 
ments, why should not his servants 
have the power of discerning the 
true love of God from the idle seek- 
ers after a vain-glorious excite- 
ment? Ethelfleda then establish- 
ed herself in the vicinity of Glas- 
tonbury, giving herself up to pray- 
er and good works. When the 
hour of her departure drew near 
she sent for her holy confessor, and, 
having made her confession with 
many tears, Dunstan exhorted her 
to detach herself from all earthly 
things, that the prince of this world 
might find no part in her heart. 
He returned to Glastonbury for the 
night, and there in the church had 
a vision of the Mystic Dove, who 
entered with great brightness into 
the house of the dying Ethelfleda. 
The vision caused him to go back 
to his royal penitent, whom he 
heard conversing behind her cur- 
tain with an invisible guest. Who, 
Dunstan asked, was her visitor? 

* P. 86. 
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It was God, answered Ethelfleda 
in quiet ecstasy, who came to take 
away all her fears of death. The 
noble lady’s last recorded words 
to Dunstan explain what kind of 
friendship theirs had been: “I 
thank you heartily, my dearest and 
best friend, because, owing to your 
advice and to your prayers, I am 
now going to God. There is one 
thing which I still ask, and beg for 
if I may, as a last favor: that at 
early dawn you would bring me 
the precious Body and Blood of 
our Lord, that, fortified by these 
life-giving mysteries, I may not be 
confounded in the gate when I 
shall speak tomy enemies.” * When 
on the morrow Dunstan had care 
ried her last Communion to Ethel- 
fleda, she happily departed to eter- 
nal rest. 

It was during the peaceful days 
at Glastonbury that William of 
Malmesbury places Dunstan’s fa- 
mous encounter with the devil 
which has given rise to the story 
that the saint “ pinched his nose.” 
The young monk then—for the in- 
cident properly occurred before his 
nomination as abbot—being very 
clever with his fingers, was often 
solicited by the neighboring peo- 
ple to do a little smith’s work for 
them. One evening, as he was thus 
engaged, the devil, under the ap- 
pearance of a petitioner, appeared 
at his window. Dunstan did not 
discover the fraud, and set himself 
to do as he was asked, when the 
devil began to insinuate very bad 
thoughts, though always under the 
gloss of a certain decorum. The 
saint accordingly heated his tongs 
and caught the arch-deceiver by 
the jaw. “Nor would the pestilent 
creature have escaped,” quaintly 
remarks William of Malmesbury, 
“unless he had resorted to his 

* P. 88, 
VOL, XXIX.—51 
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usual artifices and melted away in 
the night air.”* It is a curious 
fact that at a retired village in Pro- 
testant England the tongs where- 
with “St. Dunstan pinched the de- 
vil’s nose ” are still produced as a 
sort of victorious trophy. ¢ 
Dunstan’s dream as a child will 
be remembered. Thrice he re- 
ceived supernatural warnings of his 
future career. As a boy he was 
shown his work as abbot of Glas- 
tonbury; as a monk he again look- 
ed on asort of panorama of his 
life in the silence of the night; 
and once more, at King Edred’s 
court, he had the most significant 
vision of all concerning his future 
primacy, These particular signs 
have the merit of showing Dun- 
stan’s vivid faith in the communion 
of saints; for in general dreams 
form the subject of our daily 
thoughts. A monk called Wulfred,. 
whom a close friendship had unit- 
ed to Dunstan, died. After a short 
time he appeared in his earthly 
form to his friend, and foretold te 
him all the events of his life in de- 
tail. But Dunstan was of a prac- 
tical mind, and heard the prophecy 
with caution, saying in his charac- 
teristic way: “ These are fine things 
which you promise, but by what 
sign am I totrust them?” { Then 
Wulfred seemed to take him by the 
hand to the place before the church 
which was almost entirely covered 
with the tombs of the dead. “Here,” 
he replied, “a priest shall be bur- 
ied in three days who is now per- 
fectly sound. His body shall be 
brought from the western side to 
be buried.” Having uttered these 
words, he vanished, and Dunstan 
awoke. On the morrow he_ had 
scarcely recounted the dream to 
* P. 263. 
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the other monks when a priest 
came to the monastery seemingly 
for no other purpose than to fix 
upon his tomb. Having seen the 
small space still left unoccupied in 
the church-yard, he asked the 
monks as a great favor that his 
body might there be laid to rest. 
He had hardly departed before he 
was taken ill, and in three days 
Wulfred’s prophecy was accom- 
plished to the letter. 

The young abbot now remember- 
ed the specific vision he had had as 
to the enlargement of Glastonbury, 
and, with his eminently practical 
mind, he set himself to add a tower 
and aisles to the church, whilst at 
the same time he bethought him- 
self of the monks who should pass 
from their earthly to their hea- 
venly paradise. He enclosed the 
cemetery, which became under his 
rule “like a beautiful garden se- 
cluded from all noise or thorough- 
fare,” * where the bodies of the 
monks might truly be said to rest 
in peace. But Dunstan’s ardent 
spirit rejoiced rather in the spiritu- 
al weal of the living than in the 
temporary repose of the dead. 
From all parts vocations flocked to 
Glastonbury. It was the centre 
which formed holy monks, abbots, 
and bishops who perpetuated Dun- 
stan’s example throughout England. 
He had a strong comprehension of 
the axiom that vice is fostered by 
ignorance, and to this conviction 
must be traced the impulse given 
to learning under his rule. Some 
notion may be gained of the scheme 
carried out at Glastonbury by cit- 
ing the example of Ethelwold, one 
of the monks thus formed by Dun- 
stan. About this Ethelwold Dun- 
stan had one of his significant 
dreams. He thought that within 
the monastic enclosure he saw a 
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tree whereof the branches embrac- 
ed the whole of England. They 
were laden with monastic habits, 
but one at the extreme top appear- 
ed to be larger and more prominent 
than all the rest. The abbot gazed 
and was perplexed, when a vene- 
rable old priest in his dream thus 
enlightened him: “ The tree,” he 
said, “‘is this island; the habit at 
the top signifies the religious merit 
of thy monk Ethelwold. The oth- 
ers are the souls of those monks 
whom he shields from the devil by 
his piety, and whom he protects 
under the shadow of his righteous- 
ness.”* These words are full of 
meaning when it is considered how 
many Ethelwolds were formed by 
Glastonbury. 

Under these circumstances it can 
hardly be wondered at if Dunstan’s 
relations with the devil were of 
a somewhat unpleasant character. 
The persecution he endured from 
“that pestilent creature” bears a 
strong resemblance to that inflicted 
in our own times on Jean Baptiste 
Vianney, the holy curé of Ars. 
Thrice in one night he was assailed 
by the devil, who appeared to him 
under three different forms; but 
Dunstan, whose courage is proved 
by the legend itself, quietly laugh- 
ed him to scorn for changing his 
form. The abbot had a brother, 
Wulfric by name. He died, and 
on the day of the funeral, for some 
cause which is not specified, Dun- 
stan stayed behind with one boy, 
who survived to recount the extra- 
ordinary fact which took place. 
They were walking in the court, 
awaiting the return of the monks 
from the cemetery, when an im- 
mense stone was flung at Dunstan. 
It carried off his cap or cowl, roll- 
ing heavily beyond him; but the 
unseen agency which had hurled it 
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was fully revealed when the monks 
came to examine it. The stone 
could hardly be lifted from the 
ground, and was of a kind entirely 
unknown in Somersetshire. 

Soon after the accession of Ed- 
red to the throne in 947, Dunstan 
seems to have taken up his partial 
abode at the king’s palace, divid- 
ing his time between Glastonbury 
and the court. During the nine 
years of his reign Edred suffered 
from the most persistent ill-health, 
which caused him to look to Dun- 
stan as to his right hand for the ad- 
ministration of his kingdom, and he 
made him his treasurer. Accord- 
ing to William of Malmesbury, 
those were palmy days for Eng- 
land. This time Dunstan met 
with no opposition from the spirit 
of envy and unrighteousness. He 
possessed the king’s ear and gov- 
erned his counsels, and practically 
worked out the Biblical precept, 
“Fear God and honor the king.” 
Edred wished very much to see 
his favorite Dunstan a bishop, but 
the prime minister was inflexible 
even to the prayers of Queen EIf- 
giva, the king’s mother, who had 
been charged by him to use her 
powers of persuasion. “ Be assur- 
ed, lady,” said Dunstan, “that I 
will never become a bishop during 
your son's lifetime.”* However, 
Dunstan’s high-minded resolution 
was not apparently ratified in hea- 
ven. The following night he had 
a curious dream. He seemed to 
be returning from a pilgrimage to 
Rome at a spot from which its 
walls are visible, and which used 
in consequence to be called by 
pilgrims the Mountain of Joy, as 
the place whence they could de- 
scry the bourne of their desires. 
Here he was met by the apostles 
St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. Andrew, 
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each holding a sword. On those 
of St. Paul and St. Andrew their 
names were written, but St. Peter’s 
sword contained the words in gold- 
en letters, “In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with 
God.” Whilst the apostles offered 
their swords to Dunstan, St. An- 
drew greeted him as a special 
friend, and, partly in allusion to his 
name, partly to give a point to his 
words, he said, “ Take up my yoke, 
for I am meek and humble of 
heart.” Then Dunstan received a 
sharp blow on his hand from St. 
Peter, with the intimation that this 
was the punishment for the bishop- 
ric refused, and that in future he 
was not to be so stubborn. After 
this chastisement Dunstan awoke, 
and inquired of a monk sleeping 
near who it was that had struck 
him. Upon a negative answer he 
said confidently: “ Now, then, I 
know, my son, who it was.” He 
did not sleep again that night, but 
passed it in prayer till the early 
dawn, when he imparted his dream 
to Edred. The king, possessed by 
a spark of prophecy, explained the 
words written on St. Peter’s sword 
as signifying Dunstan's future pro- 
motion to the archbishopric of 
Canterbury, where the principal 
church is dedicated to our Lord.* 
But in spite of the familiarity ap- 
parent between the king and his 
chief counsellor, Dunstan was ab- 
sent at the time of Edred’s death. 
The sickly king was carried off 
suddenly at last, and Dunstan had 
his wish not to be burdened with 
fresh cares whilst his ailing master 
required all his energy. On his 
way to the royal death-bed Dun- 
stan received a supernatural inti- 
mation that the king “slept in 
God,” + and enjoined his com- 


*P. 281. 
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panions to pray for Edred’s soul. 
When he reached the palace he 
found a sad instance of the pro- 
verbial self-seeking of courtiers. 
‘They, who had formerly flattered 
their master during his life, fied 
from his corpse, which could give 
them nothing. Dunstan mourned 
over the sight. He and his monks 
watched by the royal remains till 
they were buried with becoming 
honors at Winchester. The abbot 
retired to Glastonbury for a short 
breathing-time. “ Yet, although,” 
says his biographer, “ he had chos- 
en Mary’s part, he did not disdain 
Martha’s solicitude.”* A beam 
from a tower in course of erection 
was stopped in its descent by the 
holy sign of the cross which Dun- 
stan made upon the air; but where- 
as the good rejoiced at his miracu- 
lous power, the wicked were there- 
by moved to greater envy of his 
gifts. 

With Edred’s decease in 955 a 
new phase begins in the life of Dun- 
stan. Hitherto he had served de- 
serving sovereigns, and had been 
generally treated by them with 
grateful appreciation ; but now an 
unworthy successor ascended the 
throne of Alfred. Edwy or Edwin 
the Fair, whose short reign began 
by profligacy (956) and ended in 
grief (959), brought discord into 
his kingdom by bad and ambitious 
women. ‘The scene of his corona- 
tion has been often described. 
‘The spiritual lords of England, its 
bishops and abbots, were gathered 
together for the ceremony, but, as 
they sat afterwards at the banquet, 
the king suddenly retired. A cer- 
tain woman, Elgiva, who was near- 
ly related to him, and her daughter 
had inspired the lust of the king, 
and for their company he forsook 
the great ones of his land. Who 
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would go and call him back to his 
duty? To do so implied the ha- 
tred and revenge of a bad woman 
in power, which revenge would 
last as long as the king's passion 
for her. Dunstan and his kinsman, 
Bishop Kinsige, offered themselves 
for the perilous task, but it was 
Dunstan who used a gentle vio- 
lence with the king. The crown 
of England was on the floor, strange 
emblem of its wretched possessor. 
Replacing it on the king’s head, 
Dunstan drew him by the arm back 
to the banqueting-hall; but Elgiva, 
turning to him with a dreadful 
look, exclaimed: ‘ Because you 
are impertinent enough to draw 
the king away from the couch 
whether he will or no, 7 will take 
care that you never forget this day 
nor me as long as I can help it.” * 
The queen’s words—for she at- 
tained the object of her ambition— 
were notvain. Her vengeance pur- 
sued Dunstan and made England 
an unsafe place for the courageous 
abbot of Glastonbury. Dunstan 
set sail for Flanders, narrowly es- 
caping the loss of his eyes—a pun- 
ishment ordered by Elgiva to be 
inflicted on her enemy. At that 
time the monastic life in Flanders 
flourished under Count Arnulf, 
whose father had married a daugh- 
ter of Alfred; and thus it came to 
pass that on different sides of the 
German Ocean two of his grand- 
sons, Edred and Arnulf, were simul- 
taneously carrying on monastic re- 
vival. Dunstan’s cause, therefore, 
was warmly adopted by Arnulf, who 
réceived him at Ghent and allotted 
him a monastery, where, far from 
being looked upon as a stranger or 
an exile, he was treated as a friend 
and a superior. A less kind treat- 
ment, as he learned by revelation, 
would have been his at Glaston- 
*P. 284. + P. 28s. 
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bury. He seemed one night to be 
in the choir there, and to hear his 
monks singing an antiphon from 
the words of Job: “ Why have you 
detracted the words of truth, where- 
as there is none of you that can 
reprove me?” but they could not 
complete the chapter, in spite of 
various attempts which they made. 
Then Dunstan urged them to go 
on: “ However, finish what you 
have begun.” But he heard a 
voice saying: “ These words are 
hidden from them because they 
shall never carry out what is in 
their thoughts—that is, to depose 
thee from thy post in this monas- 
tery.” His flight took place in 
the year 956. 

In the meantime affairs did not 
prosper with Edwy. The: Mer- 
cians revolted against him, and 
peace was only arrived at by the 
division of the kingdom (958), 
Edwy retaining the country south 
of the Thames only, and his broth- 
er Edgar taking the rest of Eng- 
land. Edgar was but sixteen when 
he became king, and already he 
showed some decided character by 
recalling Dunstan, the devoted 
friend of his family. 

After Dunstan’s return to Eng- 
land his life shapes itself into two 
principal aspects—his work as an 
ecclesiastical reformer, and his la- 
bors as a politician who had before 
his mind’s eye a great principle to 
which he was always and singularly 
faithful. It is only from this double 
point of view that we can form an 
adequate notion of the man, and 
defend his memory from the impu- 
tations of those who have pretend- 
ed to trace a fanatical hand in his 
reforms, or an inordinate desire to 
meddle with state affairs in his 
undoubted capacity for guiding the 
counsels of a young king. More 
weight was in the first instance 
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given to his position by the episco- 
pal consecration which he received 
on his return from Flanders. Ac- 
cording to a custom in force at the 
time, he was probably consecrated 
a shire-bishop, pending the vacancy 
of asee. Three years elapsed be- 
tween this and his final dignity as 
primate ; for in 959, after the death 
of Edwy, his mysterious dream was 
fully accomplished and he became 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
had previously governed the dio- 
ceses of Worcester and London. 

There is perhaps no better test 
of an apostolic spirit than the fear- 
less correction of those who occupy 
high places. King Edgar himself 
seems unfortunately to have been 
no model in his private life, and 
once he fell into the sin of seducing 
a noble maiden at Wilton, who, if 
not a nun, subsequently took the 
veil to free herself from his impor- 
tunity. Dunstan, moved to holy 
anger, went to remonstrate, when 
Edgar, putting out his hand, would 
have led him to the throne. But 
the archbishop, evading his touch, 
said with spirit: “Do you dare to 
touch the pastor’s hand when you 
did not fear to seize a virgin given 
to God? You have seduced the 
spouse of your Creator, and do you 
think to please the spouse’s friend 
by a bit of flattery? I will not be 
the friend of one whom Christ 
opposes.” * When Edgar had be- 
wailed his sin Dunstan imposed a 
penance with no sparing hand. 
The king was not to wear his 
crown for seven years; he was to 
fast twice a week and to give large 
alms. Inshort, he whohad robbed 
God of one virgin was to found a 
convent which would give him back 
many spouses. 

If, as we are proud to boast, the 
English character becomes early 
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apparent in the nature of its free 
and healthy laws for the good of 
the lowest British subject, then we 
must acknowledge that Dunstan 
was a representative Englishman. 
Edgar’s constitutions bear the im- 
press of a strong and thoroughly 
English individuality, except, in- 
deed, the institution of the Hundred, 
which seems to have been an ad- 
ministrative idea inherited from the 
old German system. Peace, order, 
and the rights of the subject are 
the undercurrent of Edgar’s secu- 
lar ordinances concerning the re- 
medial jurisdiction of the king, the 
regular holding of the popular 
courts, the general system of se- 
curity for appearance in the gemots, 
and the uniformity of coins and 
measures. The claims of the indi- 
vidual English citizen are fairly and 
clearly recognized in these early 
ordinances: “I will that every 
man be worthy of folk-right, as 
well poor as rich, and that right- 
eous dooms be judged to him.” 
And again in the Supplementum 
three points are insisted upon 
which are of fundamental impor- 
tance to the prosperity of the state: 
First and foremost come duties 
towards God and religion; sec- 
onuly, the proper balancing of 
power between the sovereign and 
his thanes; and, thirdly, the legal 
freedom of the Danes. The de- 
velopment of these early principles 
points to the religious mind of the 
English even amidst the errings of 
heresy, the independent English 
monarchy, the free and generous 
nature of English hospitality toward 
strangers. Edgar’s words in one 
instance at least mark the guidance 
of Dunstan. He says: “I and 
the archbishop command that ye 
anger not God.” The ecclesiasti- 
cal laws enacted may be divided 
into two classes ; the first are call- 


ed the sixty-seven canons of Ed- 
gar, and concern religious obser- 
vances and the guidance of the 
clergy. Professor Stubbs recog- 
nizes Dunstan’s hand in some of 
the number. For instance, “ That 
no priest receive a scholar without 
the leave of the other by whom 
he was formerly retained ”; “ that 
every priest do teach manual arts 
with diligence”; “that no learned 
priest reproach him that is less 
learned, but mend him if he know 
how”; “that no noble-born priest 
despise one of less noble birth; if 
it be rightly considered, all men 
are of one origin.”* The peniten- 
tial canons form the second class 
of which we spoke, but they are 
much less individual. Dunstan’s 
claim to be viewed as a spiritual 
ancestor of the great St. Gregory 
VII. lies in the apostolic ‘strife 
which he waged against the ex- 
cesses of the clergy. It is not easy 
to explain the falling away of the 
Anglo-Saxon priests without a 
deep knowledge of the period, but 
certain causes of degeneracy ap- 
pear on the surface. Civilization, 
in its first stage, does not always 
act favorably upon the moral life 
of a country, and it may safely be 
said that the refining process be- 
gun by St. Augustine had been in- 
terrupted by two and a half centu- 
ries of internal growth impeded by 
foreign invasion. The ceaseless in- 
cursions of the Danes had had a 
depressing, not an elevating, effect 
upon the Saxons; and now, at the 
latter end of the tenth century, 
they were little more than half-civ- 
ilized barbarians, knowing, indeed, 
those things which they ought to do, 
but possessing not energy where- 
with to do them. Fear had cast 
out love, instead of the reverse.t 
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Thus William of Malmesbury de- 
scribes the clergy as “given up to 
worldly things, addicted to games 
of chance, equal to or surpassing 
seculars in their love of dress and 
in their licentiousness, intent upon 
food even to shameful excess, ig- 
norant of letters as if it were a 
disgrace to priests to be learned, 
scarcely knowing the meaning of 
the words their sacred calling or- 
dered them to say so often.” In 
this state of things any man cour- 
ageous enough to set up a high 
ideal of perfection would deserve 
more gratitude than the founder of 
a world-wide empire. Yet this is 
what Dunstan did by the illustra- 
tion he gave to monastic life, in 
itself a faithful carrying out of the 
counsels. He enacted that every 
see should be filled by a monk or 
an abbot, who should be able to 
serve as an example to his dioce- 
sans, pending the time when the 
secular clergy awoke to the nature 
of their sacred vocation, Dunstan 
would tolerate no compromises, no 
half-hearted attempts to serve God 
and the flesh; it was to be a ques- 
tion of living according to the 
canons or of expulsin from the 
service of the altar.* He was also 
the stanch enemy of any violation 
of the sacrament of matrimony, 
justly regarding the purity of 
Christian marriage as the tie-beam 
in the frame-work of society. 
Dunstan himself founded five mon- 
asteries, and the monks formed at 
Glastonbury, or put forward by 
his exertions, carried the vigor of 
their primate into their new dioce- 
ses. Ethelwold, a monk of Glas- 
tonbury, and Abbot of Abingdon, 
and afterwards Bishop of Winches- 
ter, built innumerable monasteries, 
raising Ely and Thorney from their 
foundations. His clergy at Win- 


*“ Aut canonice vivite aut ecclesiis exite.” 
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chester, placed before Dunstan’s 
alternative, had chosen to leave 
the spot rather than to be reform- 
ed. ‘The same course was pursued 
by Oswald at Worcester, and by 
Wulfsige at Sherborne.* Dunstan 
put great zeal into the work of visi- 
tation, but no monastery attracted 
him more than Glastonbury. Pri- 
mate though he was, he became a 
simple monk within those peaceful 
walls. On one of these occasions 
a story is told which is touching, 
as revealing the nature of Dun- 
stan’s relations with his former 
brethren, and the simplicity of 
heart to which God loves to con- 
fide the secrets of his providence. 
He had gone out one day into the 
court-yard before the church, where 
a single monk was walking. Ar- 
rived at a certain spot, Dunstan 
heard a voice from heaven saying, 
“Come, come, Elfsige, come.” 
The archbishop, understanding the 
intimation, turned to the monk 
with the words, “ Prepare yourself, 
brother, and make ready the viati- 
cum which will enable you to un- 
dertake so important a journey. 
For your hour is at hand.”¢ Ina 
very few days Elfsige went indeed 
to his reward. 

But the good times of Edgar and 
Dunstan were drawing to a close. 
The king died in 975, and was 
succeeded by his son, Edward 
II., the Martyr. A great reac- 
tion heralded in the new reign. 
By the help of the nobles the ex- 
pelled clergy sought to recover 
their footing, and the archbishop 
was publicly confronted with his 
numerous enemies at a council held 
at Winchester. According to Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, a_ crucifix 
spoke thrice to relieve the arch- 
bishop’s mind from the anxiety 
caused by the unruly priests.[ And 
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as if that were not enough, a second 
palpable sign confirmed the justice 
of his claims. At a second coun- 
cil the floor gave way beneath the 
assistants who were upbraiding that 
“strong pillar of the church, Dun- 
stan,” * he alone remaining safe and 
erect. This miracle silenced at 
last the angry tongues of his ene- 
mies, and caused the archbishop’s 
decision to be universally accept- 
ed. 

The history of England during 
the last twenty years of the tenth 
century is disastrous in the ex- 
treme.’ No sovereign appeared 
with the capabilities of Edgar, and 
the country’s energies were sapped 
by Danish invasions and by an in- 
competent and worthless ruler at 
home. Ethelred the Unready de- 
served his nickname. The shadow 
of the cruel murder by which he 
came to the throne hung over his 
reign, as Dunstan had prophesied 
that it would. On the day of his 
coronation the archbishop is said 
to have predicted the disasters 
which subsequently came to pass: 
“ Because you aspired to the throne 
through your brother’s death, whom 
your ignominious mother stabbed, 
the sword eager for your blood 
shall not be taken away from your 
house all the days of your life. It 
shall slay some of your kindred un- 
til the kingdom shall be transferred 
to a strange nation whose language 
and customs are foreign to the 
people you govern.” t ‘The peace 
and glory of Dunstan’s legislation 
were soon forgotten in the weariness 
of present strife, but his holy life 
remained asa shining light after the 
fame of lower things had passed 
away. 

To those alone it is given to 

*... Validissimum illum Ecclesie murum, Duns- 
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shine to others who have first con- 
sumed all seeking of self in the 
love of God. In his archiepisco- 
pal palace Dunstan divided his 
time between prayer and study, de- 
voting the early hours of the morn- 
ing to the correction of faulty 
manuscripts. The equal distribu- 
tion of justice, the preservation of 
the sacred character of matrimony, 
the protection of widows and or- 
phans, the pacification of those who 
were estranged one from another, 
were the objects which lay nearest 
to the archbishop’s heart. Charity 
towards the poor and zeal for the 
monastic order constituted, as it 
were, the flames upon which his 
ardor spent itself. His preaching 
was forcible and earnest, tender to 
the good, but unsparing towards 
sin. Dunstan never performed any 
great ceremony without shedding 
abundant tears. “In the day,” 
holy David says, “the Lord hath 
commanded his mercy, and in the 
night his song.” * Nocturnal pray- 
er has a special value in God’s eyes, 
and in it the archbishop was pro- 
ficient, never, as his biographer 
records, taking his full allowance 
of sleep. Tigus, after the turmoils 
of his life, he tasted before death 
of the peace of God, which surpass- 
eth all understanding. The end 
was at hand, though there was no 
appearance of a decline. It was 
Ascension day, 988. Dunstan 
preached three times to his people 
with an unwonted vigor and unc- 
tion, and at the third sermon he 
left them his legacy. Let them, 
ke besought them, have charity and 
love one for another; it was the 
only means of becoming united to 
God. This brotherly tenderness 
was the pledge our Lord had be- 
queathed to his disciples, and now 
he left it to them as his parting 
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gift. Then he told them that he 
should be no longer with them, for 
that he was to depart to his true 
resting-place in heaven. After 
Mass, nevertheless, the archbishop 
went to dinner, where he was full 
of a holy mirth, making himself all 
things to his brethren. A sudden 
illness fell upon him, and he grew 
constantly worse till the Saturday. 
When Matins were over the arch- 
bishop knew that the hour was near 
at hand when he should see God 
face to face. He summoned his 
household for the parting, bitter 
indeed to them, but sweet to 
one whose heart had been for so 
long fixed on heaven. Extreme 


=~, “=ljoction was administered, then 


“theholy Viaticum, and, whilst the 
hidden God still dwelt within his 
breast, Dunstan cried out: “ Me- 
moriam fecit mirabilium suorum 
misericors et miserator Dominus, 
escam dedit timentibus se.” They 
were his last words, a farewell to 
earth, full of gratitude to God for 
the greatest of his gifts. Dunstan 
was in his sixty-fourth year. 

This short record would fulfil its 
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aim could it fix the attention of 
some future biographer of St. Dun- 
stan. The broad outlines only of 
his career have been given here, 
both because the details would re- 
quire a larger space, and because 
in a sketch we feared by dwell- 
ing too much upon them to take 
away from the vigor of the sali- 
ent points. The indifference and 
rudeness of the age, the vices of 
those who should have supported 
him, make Dunstan’s own sanctity 
all the more forcible. It is as if in 
a poor collection of pictures we 
were to come upon the work of a 
great master. Another attribute of 
his holiness must be borne in mind. 
At a time when men left the world 
because it was so bad that their 
hearts sickened at the prospect of 
bettering it by their presence, Dun- 
stan sanctified himself in the at- 
mosphere of courts, thus showing 
forth in his own example the 
strength engendered by obedience, 
and the weight carried with it by a 
steady purpose which looks to God 
for its accomplishment. 





THE END 


OF MAN. 


O seers and sages! ye have read 
Unnumbered volumes through, 
And Knowledge hides his head 


With you. 


Deep-pondering and far-seeing, 
Ye know the mystery of this being, 


Its origin and end. 


Tell me, then, what I am; 
Tell me from whence I came; 
Tell me whereto I[ tend; 
Yea, why I am at all. 








The End of Man. 


In vain I call. 

From sage or seer 

No answer cometh to my ear. 

Why ask of them that cannot give? 
Why call for light 

To them that grope in the night? 


In God I live, 

Draw breath, have sense and motion. 
I came from God; to God must I return, 
As the rain, ocean-born, 

Returneth to the bosom of the ocean. 
I am all his, and his alone. 

No other maker names me; 

No other master claims me. 

Nay, I am not my own. 

Lord of my life and destiny, 

I do confess, my God, in thee 

Full sov’reignty and absolute domain. 


Il. 


Why was I made? God had no need of me. 
I was not necessary, had no claim to be. 
Without consulting me or mine, 

But of his royal pleasure, 

And as the by-plan of a vast design 
Including me and my scant measure, 
From a deep mould 

As infinitely old 

As his eternal mind he brought me, 
And into being wrought me. 

A delicate complexity 

Of spirit and machinery, 

Of matter, force, and faculty, 

A frail and feeble creature, 

But with a destiny above my nature, 
He designed me, 

And assigned me 

To a station, service, and vocation 

In the great feodary of his creation. 


There, to my post and duty tied, 
Let me abide, 

Calm and content ; 

Indifferent 

Whatever may befall me ; 

Ready to stay and labor on 
Until my work be done ; 
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Ready to go when God shall call me. 
He that made me and my destiny 


Is wise and true; 


He knows what is his due 
And what is best for me. 


Oh! what should be the end of man 


But to fulfil 
That holy will 


In which man’s being first bégan ? 
My end, the reason of my being, yea, 
My soul’s true bliss, 


All lie in this: 


To live for thee, my God, for thee. 





A MARTYR OF MARTYRS.* 


I. 


BELLS were ringing jubilantly, 
cannon were pealing, the shout of a 
mighty multitude echoed to the 
heavens, where in an oriental sky 
the stars were blazing. Below 
them torches of scented wood 
flared red, lines of many-color- 
ed lanterns ran like webs of fire 
from tree to tree and from bough 
to bough, turning the groves to 
fairyland. The road, on either side 
of which the myriad people tore 
the air with clamor of eager ex- 
pectation and of welcome, was 
carpeted with fabrics of regal splen- 
dor. Whatever an Eastern realm 
could lavish of gorgeousness and 
grandeur seemed spread forth that 
night, for the monarch of an an- 
cient kingdom was bringing home 
his bride. 

On came the royal procession. 
Banner and pennon, lance and 
Spear, went proudly by; high-step- 
ping war-horse, plumed warriors, 
courtiers in gay attire, nobles in 


* There is an historic basis for this story. 


robes of state, princes of royal 
blood, were there. Then appear- 
ed the unsurpassed white elephant, 
bearing on his broad back a throne 
of state, where sat the king of the 
vast multitude with his veiled bride 
motionless beside him. 

Behind them was a throng of 
retainers, bearing gifts from pro- 
vinces far off and near. With 
these there came long lines of 
slaves, sent too as gifts. Upon them 
searching looks were bent by men 
jealous of their sovereign’s honor, 
and desirous to judge if they were 
worthy to be given to him upon 
such great occasion. One among 
them attracted every eye, and 
caused in all hearts unwonted feel- 
ings of reverent amazement. 

In that long-drawn procession of 
unveiled women slaves, walking 
each after each singly and slowly, 
so that the beauty of each might 
be seen by all present and re- 
dound to the monarch’s greatness 
—among those women, some 
haughtily defiant, some indifferent, 
some despairing, some most vile to 
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see in their Eastern tarnished beau- 
ty, wholly of the clod—one walked 
guietly, looking neither to right 
nor left, and men and women held 
their breath at sight of her. 

Tall and slight, and fair with 
lily fairness, she was clad in a 
robe of soft white wools, and over 
it her hair fell to her feet in a 
golden veil. Her features were 
perfectly formed, her face clear- 
cut and oval. She never raised 
her eyes, but kept them bent upon 
a little child who lay sleeping in 
her arms. ‘That sweet face bore a 
look mysterious to the people, fill- 
ing them with strange emotion. 
They loved her as they saw her, 
but they loved her with the love 
we give to angels. It was the face 
of one who has suffered acutely, 
who has loved and still loves with 
intense devotion; but the sign of a 
higher love was on it, and men, not 
knowing what it meant, did rever- 
ence to it. 

A louder clamor of drum and 
horn, and cymbal and trumpet, a 
mightier shout upon the echoing 
sky. The king has brought his 
bride to their palace home. The 
carven doors are open to her; the 
bridal feast is spread; music rings 
around her amid fragrance of flow- 
ers and fruits and costly wines. 
Never has bride of that kingdom 
known such rapturous greeting, or 
been treated so nearly as the equal 
of her lord. 

They brought her gifts before 
her dais, displaying each one to 
her. They brought the slaves be- 
fore her, men and women, whose 
lives hung on her slightest whim. 
It was her fancy to choose one 
that very night to wait upon her, 
and the king watched her pretty 
perplexity with gratified pride. 

Yet in a moment her doubts van- 
ished when the pale stranger stood 
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before her. Even the king felt the 
amazing spell. A hush fell over 
the heathen court, but now alive 
with wine and passion. What un- 
earthly vision was there? 

‘**T weary of the noise, and light, 
and heat,” the queen said, looking 
at the stranger wistfully. “‘ Beau- 
tiful mother, let us be alone for an 
hour, that my head and my heart 
may rest.” 

And queen and slave passed 
forth together from the banquet, 
ending unwittingly the first act of 
a drama wherein no less than hea- 
ven was to be risked and won. 


Il. 
“The woman is a Christian, your 
majesty—a Christian surely.” 

The king knit his brows and 
looked wrathfully at the speaker. 

“You do not know whereof you 
speak,” he said. 

“Pardon me, sire. I am your 
oldest counsellor. I was your 
royal father’s counsellor before you. 
I know whereof I speak. You 
have never seen a Christian. We 
banished them from the kingdom 
before your majesty’s most happy 
birth. Believe me, they are more 
dangerous than the plague. One 
single follower of the Nazarene 
sets a whole realm on fire. "Tis 
even said, sire—’”’ 

The old man hesitated. 

“‘ Speak on!” was the imperious 
cry. 

“I fear, sire, that my life is 
worth nothing if I say the rest.” 

“Tt is worth nothing if you do 
not.” 

“’Tis even said, then, your ma- 
jesty, that she has already tainted 
with her errors the mind of our 
most gracious queen.” 

The king strode to the casement 
and leaned forth asif stifled. In 
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the sheltered, glorious gardens be- 
low he beheld the two persons 
who filled his thoughts. Where a 
fountain sprang upward in glitter- 
ing, lace-like spray; where birds 
sang blithely, flitting like gorgeous 
tongues of flame from bower to 
bower; where the trees cast quiet 
shadows, and flowers of magnifi- 
cent color and wondrous’ fragrance 
lit up the greensward, his young 
queen sat in her dark and brilliant 
loveliness so worshipped by him, 
and close beside her shone like a 
star the Christian’s exquisite fair 
face. Surely it was of no common 
matter they talked together; no 
court gossip was sullying their lips. 
Sometimes their eyes were fixed 
earnestly upon each other, some- 
times they lifted them as earnestly 
towards the sky. And on either 
face was a look not earthly. So 
might St. Monica have talked with 
Augustine and gazed _ towards 
heaven. 

Vehemént in anger, yet strong 
to control it till he knew most 
surely how and when to strike, the 
king watched and thought. This 
work must stop; yet how to stop 
it? His young wife loved this wo- 
man as her own soul, and upon his 
wife’s life now the hopes of the 
nation centred. The slave, being 
necessary to the realm, must live. 

Yet she was tainting the queen’s 
mind with her errors, and the king 
remembered to have heard strange 
stories of these Christians. Tor- 
ture meant little to them, death 
meant nothing, riches counted for 
dross, compared with something or 
some one invisible, to whom they 
gave themselves. If the queen 
were a Christian she would rather 
see her husband and her children 
slaves and dead, so only they were 
Christians also, than to see them 
crowned kings of the universe. 
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The nation would be in commotion. 
What could be done ? 

He turned sharply to the coun- 
sellor. “Prepare the  torture- 
chambers with all speed,” he com- 
manded, then looked again to tiie 
gardens. 

Through flash of fountain and 
song of bird no words could reach 
him. He could only note that the 
conversation was as intent and as 
free from levity as before. God 
heard the words they spake. 

“Tt is a land more fair than this, 
then, Aimé ?” 

“This land is an idle dream 
compared to it, your highness.” 

** How can that be, Aimé? Tell 
me; for I dream of naught more 
beautiful than this.” 

“There is no scorching heat 
there, lady, and the flowers never 
wither, and no storms come nigh. 
And God is there always, lady, and 
his Blessed Mother, and the saints 
and angels. It is the court and 
the country of the King of kings.” 

“And he is mightier than my 
king, and wiser and more loving ? 
How can that be, Aimé? I dream 
of none more strong and tender 
than my king.” 

“He is fairer than any child of 
man, this King of kings, your high- 
ness. He loves us as no man can 
love us. He loved us so that he 
died for us, and now for evermore 
he lives and reigns, and he asks 
our love. We shall never have to 
part with him.” 

“Poor Aimé !” 

The queen understood that pa- 
tient sigh of the widowed heart. 
She could not understand the smile 
of joy which triumphed over it. 

“ God is good,” cried Aimé glad- 
ly. “His will is best. He 


has 


given me you to love, he has given 
me my child, he has given me him- 
self, and heaven waits for us.” 
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Heaven! At the word it was 
as if she saw the celestial country 
opening before her rapturous gaze. 
She, a captive in a strange land, 
saw the fatherland of God before 
her, and the gates of pearl flung 
open to her, and the King who 
waited on his throne. 

The earthly monarch, watching, 
started as her face, lifted more 
clearly into sight, flashed its 
seraphic beauty on him, Then, 
through the sounds which had 
made their voices inaudible to him, 
the shrill cry of Aimé’s infant 
reached his ear. 

All the mother-love flew back 
into her face. She caught the 
baby from its grassy cradle at her 
feet, fondled it, hushed it, then 
nursed it at her bosom, drawing 
her veil closely round it, while the 
queen said caressing words and 
played with the small pink feet. 
It touched a chord of pity in the 
strong man’s nature. 

“T will save her, if I can,” he 
mused. “ She will forget her folly. 
Now must I summon the queen 
away, and find an opportunity to 
work my will.” 

“His majesty awaits your high- 
ness.” 

The queen turned tothe kneeling 
slave who had brought the message. 

“Tell him I come at once,” she 
said, 

But she bent again over the 
baby, and whispered to the mother : 
“Tf I obey your King, and ama 
Christian, Aimé, then I may surely 
pray to him, and he will surely 
hear ?” 

“ He surely will.” 

“And that everlasting kingdom 
will be mine for ever, with no end 
or sorrow—surely ?” 

“Most certainly, dear lady, if 
only you hold firm unto the end.” 

Was it of reward she thought— 


this queen whose cup of earthly 
ambition was filling to the brim ? 

“Tt has seemed to me,” she said 
slowly, “that if I were a Chris- 
tian my dearest lord would be a 
Christian also—I would pray so 
hard for that!—and then that 
heavenly country could be his for 
ever also. I would be glad to win 
all that for him.” 

They went together, through the 
shadows and the sunlight, out of 
the joy and abounding life of na- 
ture, into the palace glittering with 
barbaric pomp, and the heart of 
each was yearning for a higher life 
and an eternal splendor. And as 
the great doors closed behind them 
an awful highway opened to them, 
even the King of king’s own royal 
highway, leading for ever from 
earth’s gardens to the garden of 
the Lord. 


III. 


They had led her—two spectral 
figures clad in hideous masks and 
garments of linked mail—through 
long galleries and vaulted cham- 
bers, amid instruments of torture, 
nameless, horrible as the work of 
fiends. She had been summoned 
from her child to attend the queen, 
but no queen was waiting for her. 
There was no one to be seen ex- 
cept these men, who walked one on 
either side of her, holding her by 
thearms. Neither spoke then, but, 
as they walked, one told the other 
what the nature and the uses of the 
engines of horror were. 

They brought her by and by— 
was it after many hours they 
brought her ?—through these ante- 
rooms of cruelty, to the presence 
of the king. 

“You are no Christian ?” he said 
to her abruptly. 

She made no reply. 
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“T told you so,” he cried to the 
aged counsellor, “She is no 
Christian, say what you may, and 
I will save her.” 

Smiling sardonically, the wily 
statesman took from his robes 
something which, in the late king’s 
reign, he had known how to play 
his part with well in discerning 
gold from dross, something which 
had been unseen in the kingdom 
for many years, and he laid it down 
at Aimé’s feet. 

It was only the figure of a Man, 
thorn-crowned, nailed to a cross. 

“If you are no Christian trample 
on that,” he said. 

She lifted up her hands in hor- 
ror. She, who had passed through 
all the torture-chambers with no 
sign of fear except her whitening 
face, uttered now a sharp, agonized 
cry like one who has been struck 
ona raw wound. And she flung 
herself on her knees before them, 
and she kissed the crucifix on feet 
and hands and face. 

“Ts that your God?” cried the 
king contemptuously. 

“Tt is the likeness of my God,” 
she answered him. “My God 
died on a cross for me, and I ama 
Christian.” 

Rack and fire, and scourge and 
shame, they tried them on her, cau- 
tiously yet sharply. They could 
force no other answer from her, 
could not bring that frail, fair wo- 
man to do that simple thing: to 
place her beautiful, her small, her 
harmless foot. upon that piece of 
wood and silver. 

“It was a priest’s crucifix,” the 
counsellor said meditatively. “He 
was an old man, I remember, and 
he died hard for it. He died hard- 
er even than common. These are 
a strange people.” 

The king, who had been used to 
conquer men by thousands on the 
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field of battle, and who had sub- 
dued provinces to work his will, 
stood baffled here. And then he 
deigned to plead with her : 

“The queen loves you. Deny 
your faith, give up your folly, and 
you shall be her best and dearest, 
nearest to her throne.” 

But it was as if she did not hear 
him. 

Suddenly he bade the torturers 
cease. A new plan had occurred to 
him. He gave whispered orders to 
the counsellor, who departed; then 
shortly after the king bade the 
torturers lift their victim and fol- 
low him. And so they brought her 
one more stage upon her journey 
to the court of the King of kings. 


IV. 


A small room, but, where all 
was magnificent, most marvellous to 
see in its luxury and display. Ta- 
bles were’ there, piled with most 
tempting viands, wines to warm the 
fainting heart, perfumed waters to 
refresh the racked and quivering 
frame, couches of down to give it 
tenderest repose. 

In a princely cradle lay the 
Christian’s child. 

Weak as she was, she would have 
sprung to clasp it to her bosom; 
but they held her back, gently 
but firmly, and they laid 
crucifix before her feet. 

“Now,” said the king in mild 
and courtly accents, “ you may go 
to your little child.” 

She did not stir. 

Gently they laid her down on 
one of the soft divans; they gave 
her wine to strengthen her, they put 
a healing salve upon her wounds. 
And they left her hungry eyes free 
to feed upon her baby’s innocent, 
rosy, happy face; they left her 
tongue free to speak, to call to him; 


the 
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they left her cars open to hear his 
slightest cry. And they only 
bound her feet with a _ painless 
golden chain whose links they 
would quickly loosen for her on 
one small condition: they only 
laid the crucifix in the path be- 
tween her child and her. 

The child cooed and laughed, 
and talked his baby talk to himself 
contentedly for a time—yes, for 
time long enough to revive in the 
racked heart of the mother (if she 
needed it) the memory of his beau- 
ty, and his love, and his amiable, 
exquisite baby-ways; long enough 
for her to note again his perfect 
health, his unusual strength and 
activity, his unusual beauty. 

By and by one of the torturers 
rang a sweet-sounding silver bell 
above her head, and drew the eyes 
of the child to the mother’s face. 

He sprang up in his cradle, laugh- 
ed out delightedly, stretched his 
hands to her, allured her to come 
to him, and lift him and play with 
him. 

She, like a mother, crushed down 
her faintness and her longing, and 
answered back to him with smiles 
and tender gestures and most ten- 
der words. 

But such devices could not long 
satisfy a baby. He wanted his 
mother to touch him and hold him, 
and he wanted to be fed. Why 
did she not come to him—this 
mother always so ready to attend 
to his slightest wish? He cried 
loudly. 

Aimé looked with imploring gaze 
to the monarch. 

“You are free to go,” 
swered. 

Free, with the warders’ eyes 
upon her—free, with the crucifix 
lying in her pathway—free, by one 
touch of her foot, one effort of her 
will, 


he an- 
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She did not move, except to fold 
her hands, and pray, and pray. 

The child cried much. It cried 
itself to sleep at last, and lay flush; 
ed and restless even in sleep, with 
tears on the plump cheek. 

In the stillness memories of past 
earthly joys, dreams of future earth- 
ly joys and greatness, haunted her. 
Once she had had a loving husband, 
who protected her from so much 
as a rough breeze, or a curious look, 
or an unkind word. Once she was 
a queen’s friend and favorite—was 
it ages ago, or only that very day? 
Once there was a prospect opening 
to her of a fair future for her child, 
a long and happy life for her with 
him. What did these cruel people 
mean to do with her? How long 
would they, born themselves of 
women, Jet a mother and her baby 
suffer thus ? 

Voices. Men are talking near 
her—men or devils. Their words 
seem partial echoes of her thoughts. 

“ The queen loves her.” 

“Truly ; beyond all counting.” 

“ Even now she asks for her.” 

“Yes; but the king cozens her. 
He tells her she has gone for a brief 
time to bring some splendid pre- 
sent toher. Yet the queen weeps, 
and says no gifts can satisfy her for 
the loss of her company even for 
three days.” 

“Can it last three days, then ?” 

“They say so. "Tis strong and 
well, you see.” 

What is strong and well? A 
vague horror chills her. But she 
fights it off. Human beings could 
not be so lost to all compassion. 
The voices speak again : 

“ Fools, these Christians! Look, 
now. Here is a woman whom the 
king honors and the queen loves. 
She shall ask naught that they will 
not give her. Her child shall be 
the companion and the friend of 
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princes, brought up and honored 
with the queen’s own children. 
And she lets all go for sake of an 
idle dream.” 

“Will not put her foot upon a 
stick !” 

If she hears, she gives no sign 
she hears them. They must touch 
another chord than that of friend- 
ship or of strong ambition. And 
they are quick to try: 

“ The king is firm.” 

“ Like rock itself.” 

“One way or other, he ever gains 
his will.” 

“ By any sort of torture.” 

Still no sign of fear. 

But now, abruptly, plainly, words 
unmistakable are spoken: 

“Tt takes a strong man-child, 
then, three days to starve to death 
before the eyes of an unnatural 
mother who refuses to give him 
food ?” 

“They say so—three days or 
more. But the king will not grant 
her three days’ grace.” 

“Hast ever heard or seen the 
like? Naught to prevent her, and 
she will not save him! Let’s try 
once more.” 

“And then try speedier ways.” 

She knows all now. Shesprings 
up from among the silken pillows, 
and her face glares on them, and 
spring and face remind them sud- 
denly of a tigress whom they wound- 
ed but yesterday among the moun- 
tains, and tore from her young cubs 
in their den. 

They loose the chain. She starts 
to her feet. What! She is down 
on her knees again, trembling and 
shivering, beside that senseless 
thing. Waken the child! 

Yes, waken him, He cries with 
sharp, real hunger when he wak- 
ens. He sees her, and he holds his 
hands to her. By and by they add 
coarser cruelty to this double-dyed 
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refinement of cruelty. They begin 
to torture with sharp instruments 
the famished, thirsty little creature 
before her eyes. 

And the mother? 

She does not rise again from her 
knees where she has fallen. It is 
strength to kneel there. Over and 
over again she is saying in her for- 
eign tongue words whose meaning 
her torturers do not know. Even 
the king, familiar with the language, 
cannot understand their import. 
Is the woman going mad? His an- 
ger is blazing now, his obstinate 
will is set; she shall be conquered. 
But the very words which she is 
babbling over and over, like a fool 
as he thinks, have in them the 
strength which shall set his strength 
at naught. 

“ There stood by the cross of Jesus 
his Mother,” she says. “ There 
stood by the cross of Jesus his 
Mother, his Mother, his very own 
Mother, the Mother that bore him. 
Do you hear that, my Jesus, my 
Lord, my King of kings ?” 

Whether it be night or day she 
knows not. Sleep she will never 
know again till the endless day 
has broken, and the Queen of Mar- 
tyrs gathers her sister-martyr unto 
perfect, peaceful rest upon her bo- 
som. She counts the leaden-foot- 
ed minutes by baby-sobs that grow 
more shrill, more faint, more pitiful 
to hear. She sees the baby-hands, 
once stretched in anguish to her, 
fall clenched upon the cradle; she 
sees the baby-face grow old, and 
haggard, and livid—the once rosy, 
joyous face of her only child. 

“Jesus!” she pleads, but there 
is neither bitterness nor complaint 
in the patient pleading, “thou 
hadst a woman for thy mother. 
Have mercy on a woman who 
pleads with thee for her only son.” 

The Eastern monarch bows down 
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before her marvellous fortitude, 
compelled to do it homage; he 
deigns to expostulate with her; he 
begins to fear the end. She will 
conquer at last, not he. 

“Deny your faith,” he entreats 
her. “Say only one word. I ask 
no more.” 

She does not look at him nor 
answer him. It is no longer this 
Eastern monarch whom she hears 
and sees. For a brief awful mo- 
ment, into which the agony of ages 
seems concentrated, she sees, and 
hears, and feels through all her be- 
ing the suffering of her baby, 
her own flesh and blood, the child 
to whom in travail pangs she had 
given life, and to whom now, in 
pangs compared with which those 
counted as the merest trifles, she 
is free to give life again at the 
price of one little word. 

The room grows dark around 
her, except the tiny, livid face. 
She rocks to and fro upon her 
knees in that horror of great dark- 


ness, only lighted by that awful 


sight. She clutches at her heart 
with her two hands, then stretches 
her arms out wide from side to 
side. And once again they hear 
her speak those foreign and mysté- 
rious words, but now distinct and 
‘slow, as calling upon one unseen 
by them, but seen by her, and sure 
‘to heed and answer: 

“ There stood by the cross of 
Jesus his Mother. Mother, I cry 
to thee.” 

And as she spoke the soul of the 
child departed, but she did not 
know or heed. 


Vv. 


“Aimé! My Aimé!” 

Like one returned from heaven's 
courts she answered to the piteous 
call, folded her hands, that had 
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been spread for hours as on a 
cross, looked once again upon 
things of time and sense, and lo! 
the queen was weeping over her as 
one weeps above the dead. 

“Aimé, my Aimé, where hast 
thou been ?” she cried. 

And grave and calm the slave 
made answer to her: 

“TI have been in the presence of 
the King of kings.” 

The queen started. “Oh! no, 
my darling, my darling. They 
have driven you mad with torture. 
You are here, with me, my sweet 
one. You are safe.” 

But grave and calm the slave re- 
peated : 

“T have been in the presence of 
the King of kings. 

“It was not the land we dream- 
ed of, lady. It was the rock of 
Calvary, most bleak and desolate. 
A cross was on it. There hung 
my Lord, my Love. And his own 
Mother stood beside it; close to 
her aching heart she held me; and 
behold! another cross was there, 
and my son hung upon it; and she 
and I watched, and wept, and 
waited, and the will of God was 
done. 

“TI saw the whole wide world 
spread out before us, a great plain 
filled with men who sinned, and 
suffered, and sorrowed; and be- 
hold! her Son was dying in torture, 
and my son was dying in torture, 
yet the will of God was done. 

“And she prayed no prayer that 
her woes should be ended, she 
prayed no prayer that the woes of 
her Son might cease. With her 
whole yet broken heart she offered 
him to the wise will of God. So, 
clinging to her, I likewise offered 
my son to him. 

“Then, at once, I saw it, the 
city we dreamed of, lady, only more 
grand, resplendent, than any dream 
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of ours. The throne of my King 
was in it; and my King—I saw, I 
heard him, though he spoke no 
words. For my heart was one with 
his Sacred Heart, and communed 
with him without need of speech. 

“T saw the length and breadth 
of mysteries—the mystery of suffer- 
ing, of the innocent suffering for 
the guilty, the mystery of the bro- 
ken heart of a mother, the mystery 
of the broken and Sacred Heart of 
God. 

“When I saw it all I loved it. 
I bless your king for my torments. 
Had I life to live all over again, I 
would choose to endure such pain. 

“T have seen my King in his 
agony, and have seen him in his 
glory. He has pierced my heart, 
and wounded it through with his 
sharp, sweet dart of love. 

“T have offered myself and my 
all with him for a soul’s and a 
realm’s salvation. It is a free-will 
offering, given through love to 
Love. 

“ He works his will as he choos- 
es. My son does reign with princes 
in an eternal kingdom, for ever 
safe from sin. And the Queen of 
the kingdom calls me to perfect 
rest beside her, dear to her for 
ever, and near to her radiant throne. 
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Our Lord has made use of us for 
thee, and we who have stood be- 
side the cross are going home to 
God.” 

“ Aimé !” 

The queen's piteous cry broke in 
upon the words the Christian spoke 
like one inspired. 

“Aimé! look at me, love me. 
Who will lead me home to God ?” 

Silence in the palace, save for 
the weeping of a queen left lonely 
among heathen by the inscrutable 
will of God. 

Silence, save that the very still- 
ness answered her. God had 
plainly shown her a path that led 
to him. 

Silence, yet are soundless voices 
chanting : 

“O poor little one, tossed with 
tempest, without all comfort : 

* All thy children shall be taught 
of the Lord: and great shall be 
the peace of thy children. 

“For my thoughts are not your 
thoughts: nor your ways my ways, 
saith the Lord. 

“For as the heavens are exalted 
above the earth, so are my ways 
exalted above your ways, and my 
thoughts above your thoughts. 

“ Alleluia: for the Lord our God 
the almighty hath reigned.” 
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THE position of Art, as the hand- 
maid of Religion, is as old as the 
Mosaic ceremonial which enjoined 
that the ornaments and accessories 
of divine worship should be made 
“according to the pattern shown 
on the mount ”’—that is, by God him- 
self. Minute indeed were the di- 
rections given as to the gold and 
silver and precious gems, the can- 
dlesticks and the lamps, the in- 
cense and the oil, to be provided 
for the service of the tabernacle. 
Impressive, also, were the gorgeous 
colors prescribed for its hangings 
and curtains; the rich robes and 
ornaments to be worn by the priests 
in their great acts of sacrifice and 
intercession. The “ propitiatory,” 
or mercy-seat, was to be made of 
pure gold ; and over it were to brood 
the outstretched wings of cherubim 
covering the seat, or throne, of 
mercy. Thus, even under the old 
law, was qualified the broad pro- 
hibition never “to make a graven 
similitude or image, male or female, 
of anything that is in heaven above 
or on earth beneath ”—a prohibi- 
tion which, in its literal interpreta- 
tion, has affected Oriental art even 
to the present day, but which, in 
the opinion of the late broad- 
church Dr. Arnold, was literally 
abrogated by the Ifcarnation of 
Jesus Christ, “ the brightness of the 
divine glory, and the figure or re- 
presentation of the divine sub- 
stance” (Life, by Stanley, i. 315). 
More glorious still were the visions 
revealed to the Beloved Apostle 
in the Apocalypse—as much more 
so as the reality surpasses the 
type, as the substance its fore- 


shadowing. Among the golden 
candlesticks moved “ one like the 
Son of Man,” attended not by gold- 
en cherubim, but by living angels 
of the Presence. The worship of 
the enthroned Lamb was offered by 
the “ancients” in white clothing, 
wearing crowns of gold, accom- 
panied by the symbolic evangelists, 
the odors of golden vials, and the 
harmonies of celestial harps. 

In perfect accordance with this 
representation of external art has 
been the feeling of the church of 
Christ since its foundation. Be- 
fore it had emerged from the 
Roman Catacombs their altars and 
subterranean chapels were adorned, 
as far as rude artistic skill permitted, 
by sketches of the Good Shepherd, 
by emblems of the Resurrection, 
and other symbols familiar to arche- 
ologists. Between figures of SS. 
Peter and Paul is seen standing, in 
the attitude of intercession, a ma- 
jestic woman, known as the Donna 
Orante, and, in the judgment of 
Mrs. Jameson, an impartial Protes- 
tant art authority of no mean rank, 
designed to represent the great 
Mother of Jesus herself. By and 
by the church emerged from the 
Catacombs and took possessicn of 
the pagan temples and_basilicas, 
turning them into churches. Then 
arose the early art of mosaic de- 
coration—rude, indeed, at first, but 
often strikingly in harmony with 
the solemn vaults and subdued 
light of those old Romanesque 
buildings. 

We must then follow early Chris- 
tian art to its new home in Byzan- 
tium, or New Rome—stiff in the 














beginning, and more quaint than 
pleasing to a modern eye, but for 
all that an important link in the 
long chain that connects the great 
masterpieces of sacred painting 
with the rudimentary beginnings of 
untutoreddraughtsmen. From this 
point the history of Christian art, 
if pursued, as it ought to be, 
through the media of colored glass 
in windows and illuminated minia- 
tures in missals and prayer-books, 
diverges into several paths, leading 
in the direction of Italy for one, 
of Germany and Flanders for an- 
other, and of Spain. These three 
great schools, as they are called, 
have each of them their own 
characteristics. It were hard to say 
which of them best fulfilled the 
high purposes of such delineation, 
if, as a Spanish writer on art once 
defined, these be to persuade men 
to piety and lead them to God. 

We turn first to Spain, for reasons 
that will appear as we proceed. 
The Spanish school differed from 
every other in this among several 
important particulars: that, owing 
to the force of circumstances, its 
chief artists confined themselves 
nearly exclusively to sacred sub- 
jects or to portraiture. Velasquez, 
the great secular painter of Spain, 
was never surpassed as a delinea- 
tor of kings and courtiers, and 
great ladies and their favorite 
dwarfs and spaniels. They grew 
out of his canvas with the spon- 
taneity of a wish. Murillo, the 
other eminent Spanish painter, 
stands above the Van Eycks, above 
Titian, nay, in some respects above 
Raphael himself, as the delineator 
of that which faith alone has yet 
apprehended, of the supernatural 
associations récorded in the lives 
of saints. These, to his imagina- 
tion, were as real, as completely 
within the grasp of his genius, to a 
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certain point, as the incidents of 
daily human life. His quiet and 
uneventful career was eminently 
favorable to the creations of his 
brush. Few incidents marked the 
progress of time for him, beyond 
the completion of one great picture 
or series of pictures after another, 
during a period of nearly forty 
years. 

Seville, the chief city of Anda- 
lusia, and once the capital of Spain, 
was the place of Murillo’s birth ; 
its date, one of the closing days of 
the year 1617. His parents, who 
were persons in humble life, had the 
lease of a small house in the Calle 
de las Tiendas from the monks of 
San Pablo. ‘Their family name was 
Esteban, or Stephen; but their 
eminent son afterwards adopted 
the surname of Murillo, or Morillo, 
from a paternal ancestor. Barto- 
lomé (that was his Christian name) 
was left an orphan at the age of 
ten, and fell to the charge of a 
married aunt and her husband. 
Showing at an early age a passion 
for sketching, he was sent to learn 
the rudiments of art in the studio 
of Juan Castillo, a painter of some 
note in his day. When his master 
left Seville for Cadiz, young Mu- 
rillo, then about twenty-two years 
of age, earned a precarious living 
by painting little pictures for the 
feria, or Thursday market, in which 
dealers bought up all kinds of cheap 
wares for sale in the Spanish colo- 
nies of America. A “feria pic- 
ture” came to signify a sketch of a 
popular saint, of flowers, or of a 
landscape, dashed off in such haste 
as to be good for little but to “ sell 
to niggers.” Many such rude me- 
morials of art must even now ex- 
ist in the remote churches of those 
countries, and, if traced to hands 
like Murillo’s, might fetch their 
weight in gold. 
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Fortunately for the young paint- 
er’s fame, his mode of living by 
dashing off feria pictures was inter- 
rupted by the return of De Moya, 
a former fellow-pupil in Castillo’s 
studio, who had been to Flanders 
and England to study art under 
Vandyck. When Murillo saw his 
sketches and copies he was fired 
with emulation to become a pupil 
of the great Flemish portraitist. 
But to defray the necessary ex- 
penses a good many /eria pictures 
had to be worked off; and before 
money enough had been made in 
this way the news of Vandyck’s 
death in London (1641) put an 
end to the project. Murillo, there- 
fore, contented himself with a short- 
er journey to Madrid, where his 
fellow-townsman, Velasquez, was 
then residing, as the court painter, 
at the summit of his fame. The 
great artist, who was nearly twenty 
years senior to Murillo, received 
him with generous kindness, lodged 
him in his house, and, while rec- 
ommending him ultimately to look 
forward to Italy as the best of all 
schools for a young painter, assist- 
ed him in the meantime, and at 
less cost, to study the works of the 
masters in the royal galleries at 
Madrid: Titian, Rubens, Vandyck, 
and Velasquez himself. Three 
years were sedulously devoted to 
the task; and when the journey to 
Italy was again proposed, Murillo, 
now conscious of his powers, re- 
solved to dispense with further 
study, and to return to Seville and 
establish himself there for life as a 
painter. ; 

He had not long to wait for a 
commission. He was engaged bythe 
Franciscan friars to paint a series 
of eleven pictures in the smaller 
cloister of their convent. The last 
of them was finished in 1646. One 


or two of the most remarkable call 
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for a word of description. The 
“Death of St. Clare” represents 
the saint on her couch, surrounded 
by her sisters and brethren in reli- 
gion ; the rest of the picture, to the 
spectator’s right, is filled with a 
retinue of crowned saints of the 
devoted sex, gathered about the 
Queen of Angels and the Lord of 
glory himself. All of them are ad- 
vancing to clothe the dying nun in 
the robe of her immortality, and 
bid her beatified spirit welcome to 
paradise. Equally conceived from 
a point of view “within the veil,’ 
as St. Paul expresses it, is another 
of those cloister pictures. A holy 
Franciscan lay brother, who has 
charge of the convent kitchen, is 
discovered by three visitors in an 
ecstasy, rapt in prayer, raised from 
the ground, and shedding a super- 
natural light, while the duties he 
had suspended are performed by 
angelic hands. Some are carrying 
water ; others tending the fires ; oth- 
ers, again, preparing food for cook- 
ing. Their orderly bustle, con- 
trasted with the mute astonishment 
of the visitors, one of whom is 
a friar, and with the far-off preoc- 
cupation of the lay brother, forms 
a motif of rare interest and power, 
from which the picture derives its 
name of “ The Angels’ Kitchen.” 
Till the friars gave him this com- 
mission Murillo was unknown. By 
the time it was finished his reputa- 
tion, in Seville at least, was estab- 
lished. Other commissions soon 
followed; the painter’s future was 
assured, and in 1648 he married 
Dofia Beatrix de Cabrera y Soto- 
mayor, of Pilas, a lady of fortune 
and position, but of whom not a 
feature or a trace remains, unless, 
indeed, tradition is not in error in 
asserting that the St. Anne in the 
“ Education of the Blessed Virgin” 
is a portrait of Dofia Beatrix, as 





























the Virgin herself is of Murillo’s 
only daughter, Francisca. Domes- 
tic happiness attended him through 
life. Thirteen years after the wed- 
ding his eldest son, Gaspar Este- 
ban, was born; and, after an inter- 
val of several years-‘more, Francisca; 
and then, last of all, Gabriel, the 
younger son, who eventually be- 
came a canon of Seville Cathedral, 
in holy orders. Francisca entered 
the Dominican Order in the con- 
vent of the Mother of God, at’ Se- 
ville. Gaspar emigrated to one of 
the American colonies of Spain. 
Dofia Beatrix, their mother, died 
several years before her husband. 

To the first decade of Murillo’s 
art-career belong most of the secu- 
lar subjects he treated: the beggar- 
boys, the gipsy flower-girls, that de- 
light the artist and the uninitiated 
alike. In humor, as in imitation 
of natural objects, he stands on a 
level with the genre painters of the 
highest class in the Flemish school. 
But even in the first decade of his 
work he painted higher subjects, 
such as the “Immaculate Concep- 
tion” for the Franciscans’ larger 
cloister ; the “ Virgin and the Rosa- 
ry,’ now in the Louvre; and several 
other well-known reproductions of 
sacred history. Murillo’s style, up 
to 1656, consisted of an unconscious 
adaptation of the styles of other 
great masters, and notably of Van- 
dyck’s. But slowly yet surely he 
was working his way clear of obli- 
gations to any one under the gui- 
dance of his own native talent. 

His attainment of an_ original 
style all his own was marked by 
the production of his great picture 
of “St. Anthony of Padua” receiving 
the Infant Jesus in his arms, ac- 
cording to the legend. The date 
of that picture is 1656. The saint 
is kneeling in his cell, a half-open 
door showing a long, whitewashed 
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cloister beyond. Up above hea- 
ven is revealed, its glowing spaces 
filled with groups of angels radiant 
in their beauty. Down the centre 
of the cloud-paved way the Divine 
Child steps with infantine majesty 
and grace, as he hastens to meet 
the ardent desire of the saint to 
fold him in his arms. Ecstatic 
love, adoration, joy, longing for 
union, throb beneath the Capu- 
chin habit and. flow from the up- 
turned countenance of St. Antho- 
ny, as he awaits with outstretched 
arms the coming of his long-sought 
Guest. “Never,” says an eminent 
French critic, “was the magic of 
painting carried further.” This 
wonderful picture was placed in 
the baptistery chapel of the cathe- 
dral. A few years ago it was sur- 
reptitiously cut out of its frame, 
carried to New York, and sold. 
The buyer—who, by the way, could 
have known: little of Spanish art 
to purchase a work so widely known 
in Europe—was amply compensat- 
ed for his loss, when the picture 
was traced and claimed, by the lib- 
eral reward of the cathedral autho- 
rities for its recovery. Its restora- 
tion to Seville was celebrated by 
the whole city as an occasion of 
general rejoicing. 

The church of Santa Maria-la- 
Blanca, in Seville, was dedicated to 
Our Lady of the Snow—a title 
given to the Madonna in remem- 
brance of the legend relating to the 
ancient foundation of Sta. Maria 
Maggiore on the Esquiline Hill, in 
Rome. © Murillo’s patron, Don 
Justino Neve, a worthy canon of 
the cathedral, wishing to present a 
picture to the church of La Blan- 
ca, and perhaps thinking of his own 
family name, commissioned the 
painter to represent the legend of 
the Esquiline. This was in 1665. 
The painter rose to the height of 
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his opportunity and executed two 
chefs-d’ euvre, medios puntos (twin 
perfections), as they are called in 
Spain. They were carried off to 
Paris by Soult among the booty of 
the French army, and are now in 
the Academy of San Fernando, 
Madrid. The pictures are respec- 
tively entitled “The Patrician’s 
Dream” and “The Declaration of 
the Dream.” In the first picture 
the patrician and his wife are shown 
asleep, perhaps after a long reli- 
gious vigil. The husband’s elbow 
rests on a table; his fine, serious 
head is lighted by the reflection 
of the celestial vision. A little be- 
hind him his wife lies easily asleep 
on the edge of a couch, her head 
leaning on her hand. Alittle white 
dog rolls itself up at her feet among 
the folds of her robe. The scene 
of slumber is separated from a dis- 
tant landscape over which the 
morning dawn is just breaking. 
High up is a luminous group in 
striking contrast to the scene be- 
low. The Blessed Mary, with the 
Infant Jesus in her arms, and seat- 
ed on bright clouds, is pointing to 
the hill on which her new shrine 
is to be erected. 

In the companion picture we 
are shown the Roman nobleman 
and his wife relating their vision 
to Pope Liberius, as in the legend. 
The pope sits on a dais of state, 
under a canopy, listening with at- 
tention to the story. The patrician 
kneels on one knee before him, and 
gesticulates with his right hand. On 
his left his wife is kneeling, in full 
light, and, by the play of her hands, 
confirming her husband’s narrative. 
On the other side stands an old 
prelate (probably a portrait) lean- 
ing on his crutch and adjusting his 
spectacles as he takes in the marvel- 
lous account. A friar also forms 
Through the 


one of the audience, 
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portico of the palace is seen a 
wide landscape; in the full light of 
a summer sun a long procession of 
priests and prelates, ending with 
the pope, is advancing to the snow- 
covered hill in the distance, above 
which the Madonna is directing the 
clergy to the spot selected for her 
temple. The whole scene is pass- 
ing in the heated glow of a Roman 
August, thus heightening the effect 
of the unmelted snow on the hill. 
double action of this kind in 
the same picture might perhaps be 
pardoned in a medizval illumi- 
nation or a pre-Raphaelite altar- 
piece, but with greater difficulty 
consistently with the canons of mo- 
dern art; as also the anachronisms 
in dresses and accessories. Yet so 
vividly is the story told, so becom- 
ing are the attitudes of the figures, 
so finely discriminated the varying 
expressions of their countenances, 
so superb the drawing and color- 
ing, so correct and true to life the 
impression produced, that the spec- 
tator forgets to criticise, and in- 
stinctively feels that in the medios 
puntos, realistic as they are, Mu- 
rillo has struck out for himself a 


' grand and, of its kind, unapproach- 


able style. He never, we think, 
excelled the art in those pictures ; 
their masses of light and shade are 
blended and united by insensible 
gradations, by transitions effected 
with such extreme delicacy as to 
leave them barely perceptible. The 
master’s infinite resources are re- 
vealed by the way in which he 
marshals his tones, playing them 
off one against the other in har- 
monious combinations, or again 
setting them off by happy con- 
trasts, and even by fine dissonances. 
Air and light circulate in all direc- 
tions; the painter’s touch is rich 
and bold, his emphasis delicate 
and well chosen. His tones are 
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full of vigor and depth in the sha- 
dows; his half-tones warm; his 
high lights refreshing and delight- 
ful. 

Another picture of high interest, 
belonging probably to the same 
year as the two last, is the “ Nativity 
of the Blessed Virgin,” the finest 
Murillo in the Louvre, and former- 
ly in Seville Cathedral. The cen- 
tral group in the foreground in- 
cludes the newly-arrived daughter 
of St. Anne, attended by represen- 
tatives of both worlds, the human 
and the angelic. In the back- 
ground are St. Anne and St. Joa- 
chim, and overhead a group of 
cherubs is exulting in the auspi- 
cious event. The composition, as 
a whole, is a study of color. Deep 
reds prevail in the foreground; 
orange tints in the near lights; the 
high lights are a little subdued, 
and are repeated or connected by 
violets, pale roses or carmines, 
passing into lilacs and lilac-grays, 
and thence into tenderest greens 
with an indescribable charm. 

It was one of the distinctive pri- 
vileges of Murillo’s art to earn for 
him the title of Z/ Pintor de las 
Concepciones (the painter of the 
Immaculate Conception). At that 
period the reception of the mys- 
tery was an article of living faith 
among the great majority of Span- 
iards, with the Franciscans at 
their head ; so much so that it grew 
to be a customary form of saluta- 
tion among acquaintances, when 
they met, to say: Ave Maria puri- 
sima. To which the reply follow- 
ed: Sin pecado concebida, Murillo 
painted the subject upwards of 
twenty times, generally represent- 
ing the Mother of Grace alone, in 
her radiant and girlish loveliness, 
robed in a white tunic underneath 
a mantle of celestial blue, rapt in 
contemplation of her sublime des- 
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tiny, while angelic spirits wait upon 
her with rapturous love and admi- 
ration. The celebrated picture in 
the Louvre, although a beautiful 
work of art undoubtedly, was not 
Murillo’s first representation of the 
subject. Seville possesses another, 
still finer, called “ La Perla.” The 
Madrid Museum has two of su- 
preme beauty. In the same col- 
lection there is also an “ Annuncia- 
tion,” which has been described as a 
“pure marvel.” The Holy Virgin 
and the archangel are relieved 
against a background formed of 
angels luminous as the sun. The 
symbol of the brooding Spirit is 
projected upon it with a yet keen- 
er radiance—‘a finer light in 
light.” 

We referred to the “ Education of 
the Holy Virgin ” in the Museum at 
Madrid, a work belonging to the 
year 1675 or 1676. Apart from the 
interest conferred upon it by the 
tradition of its containing the por- 
traits of the artist’s wife and daugh- 
ter, the group is in itself instinct 
with the rare union of dignity and 
homeliness which no one ever sur- 
passed Murillo in depicting. The 
young daughter of St. Anne stands 
at her mother’s knee, holding a 
book in her hand, and points in- 
quiringly to a passage. Her mo- 
ther answers her and explains it 
with a significant gesture of the 
hand. The child much resembles 
one of Velasquez’ royal Infantas ; 
and the mother’s countenance is 
engaging enough to make us wish 
that Murillo’s wife was like her. 

An easel picture in the same 
gallery represents the “ Martyrdom 
of St. Andrew.” Murillo never 
painted anything more brilliant. 
The apostle is bound to his X- 
cross, in the midst of soldiers and 
the populace, outside the walls of 
the Greek Patras; his face radiant 
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with holy joy, as he sees angels 
coming to him and carrying his 


palm of victory. ‘The scene is en- 
veloped in an indistinct, golden 
light as in a misty veil, which effa- 
ces outlines and blends the tones 
into general harmony, suggestive 
of the fulness of the martyr’s assur- 
ed triumph. 

Single works like those just nam- 
ed were a species of hors-d’euvres, 
filling up the intervals between 
more important series of compo- 
sitions. To another of these we 
are next introduced in chrono- 
logical order: his eight pictures, 
in illustration of Charity, painted 
for the hospital of Za Caridad, at 
Seville. A word, to begin with, 
about the nature and origin of that 
institution. A small chapel of San 
Jorge (George), at Seville, served in 
1662 as a place of meeting for a 
lay confraternity entitled Za Her- 
mandad de la Caridad. Its mem- 
bers devoted themselves to certain 
works of charity, such as burying 
the bodies of executed criminals, 
and of persons from time to time 
found drowned on the banks of the 
Guadalquivir. Murillo, in the year 
just named, applied for admission, 
and three years later was enrolled 
in the confraternity. At that date 
the president was Don Miguel de 
Majiara Vicentello de Leca, a man 
wliose youth had been devoted to 
pleasure and dissipation to such an 
extent as to furnish the poets of 
the time with a second Don Juan 
of Seville—Don Juan de Maraiia, 
as they called him. Divine grace 
pursued and overtook him in his 
erratic course; he fancied himself, 
on one occasion in a dream, pres- 
ent at his own funeral, and eventu- 
ally underwent a complete reform- 
ation—so complete that at his death 
he directed that on his tomb should 
be inscribed: Here Hes the worst 
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man that ever lived. This reformed 
sinner built the hospital of Za Car- 
idad, enlarged the chapel of St. 
George, adjoining it, into a church, 
and gave his friend and fellow- 
member, Murillo, a commission to 
paint eight important illustrations 
of Charity, and a few more small 
pictures, for the new institution. 
Only two of the larger now remain 
in their original position, “ Moses 
Striking the Rock ” and the“ Miracle 
of the Loaves and Fishes.” Soult 
carried five away with him to Paris; 
and of these only one, “St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary ‘Tending the 
Diseased,” ever found its way back 
again to Spain. It now hangs in 
the Royal Academy of San Fernan- 
do at Madrid. Out of the remain- 
ing four Mr. Tomline purchased 
the “ Christ Healing the Paralytic ”; 
“The Angel Releasing St. Peter 
from Prison” went to the Rus- 
sian collection of pictures at the 
Hermitage; “Abraham Adoring 
Three Angels” and “ The Prod- 
igal Son’s Return” are in the 
gallery at Stafford House, Lon- 
don; “ The Charity of St. John of 
God ”’ in carrying a poor man on his 
back, assisted by an angel, was 
originally the companion picture of 
the “St. Elizabeth,” but seems now 
to have dropped out of sight 
(Wornum, Zpochs of Painting). 
The “ Moses Striking the Rock” 
and “ The Miracle of the Loaves ” 
are of colossal size, some twenty- 
six feet wide, and, being at con- 
siderable height, are 
in a sketchy manner, calculat- 
ed for their distance from the 
eye. But “there they still hang,” 
says Ford, “like rich oranges on 
the bough where they originally 
budded.” The Hebrew lawgiver 
is surrounded by his people, who 
are reduced to the last extremity 
by thirst. Hence the work is known 
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as “ LaSed” (the Thirst). His mi- 
raculous rod has touched the rock 
and opened the fountain of water. 
Moses gives thanks, and the thirsty 
Hebrews press forward to fill their 
vessels with the precious beverage. 
A mother is seen quenching the 
thirst of her exhausted child. A 
boy on horseback, between two 
large jars, in the foreground, points 
to the opening in the rock, and is 
said to resemble the painter him- 
self when he was a boy. Although 
the Moses is pronounced to be 
disappointing, the rest of the pic- 
ture is effective and masterly, its 
tone fresh and bright. 

In the companion picture, repre- 
senting the “ Miracle of the Loaves,” 
Christ, attended by his disciples, 
has the bread in his lap, while he 
blesses the fishes presented to him 
by a boy. A group of women look 
on and wait. The background is 
an extensive landscape, filled with 
crowds who have come together to 
hear the Divine Word. The com- 
position is chiefly remarkable for 
the skill with which Murillo has 
managed to make a few figures, in 
a space no larger than a common 
room, assume the appearance of 
thousands of people. 

The great picture of “St. Eliza- 
beth,” now in Madrid, is one of Mu- 
rillo’s most celebrated works. The 
saint is standing on the threshold of 
her palace, among her attendants, to 
receive the sick and the poor who 
come. A child in rags is kneeling 
before her, his head bending over 
a silver basin, showing the repul- 
Sive nature of his disease, under 
the beautiful hands of the land- 
gravine.* In her expressive coun- 
tenance may be detected the strife 
going on between a cultured wo- 


* The saint is often erroneously called a queen. 
Her father was King of Hungary, but her husband 
was the Landgrave of Thuringia. 
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man’s natural delicacy and the di- 
vine spirit of charity. Other ob- 
jects of her compassion are gather- 
ed about her; while in the back- 
ground, by a medieval art-license, 
the saint may be seen with her at- 
tendants waiting on her poor pen- 
sioners at table. A subject inhe- 
rently repulsive like this must un- 
questionably be pronounced inar- 
tistic, if we are to measure it by a 
modern art standard or its pagan 
counterpart. Thecanonsof beauty 
and fitness bid us revolt against it. 
Yet if moral beauty and sublimity 
are to be taken into account, the 
verdict of the critic must in this 
instance be reversed, and the pic- 
ture pronounced a marvellous suc- 
cess. Ifmoral qualities rank higher 
than those which are merely phy- 
sical, St. Elizabeth conquering her 
repugnance and ministering to the 
relief of suffering humanity, for 
Christ’s sake; is a nobler subject of 
art than the loveliest forms ever 
selected from Greek or any other 
mythology. And, regarded from a 
less exalted stand-point, Murillo’s 
picture is a great example of the 
character of the Spanish school 
generally at the period of its high- 
est development—a character in 
great measure depending on much 
that seems inherent in that of the 
nation at large. Ease, naturalness, 
the absence of all forcing, in the 
composition ; a taste for the pic- 
turesque in the selection of types, 
with a decided predilection for 
those of terror; an eye for contrasts, 
which are apt to associate the noble 
with the trivial, the sublime ideal 
with the boldest naturalism— 


“Qualities like these, not unfre- 
quently running into serious faults,” 
remarks a French critic, “are of 
the very essence of the Spaniard’s 
originality and his genius; they 
him, like his rugged 


belong to 
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Sierras, his swarthy face, his eye 
filled with sunlight, his mournful, 
guttural songs, his proud and so- 
norous tongue.” 

An artistic success like the Za 
Caridad series (finished in 1674) 
naturally led to many more com- 
missions from convents, churches, 
nobles, and rich citizens, who com- 
peted with one another for the 
possession of a work by Murillo. 
About this time he painted for the 
high altar of St. Augustine’s Church 
a series illustrative of the Latin doc- 
tor’s life and of the pious acts of 
St. Thomas of Villanova; also a 
“Conception ” for the hospital of Zos 
Venerables—the same, in all proba- 
bility, which is now in the Louvre. 

In 1678 Murillo began another 
of his great series of illustrative 
compositions, the last and the 
greatest of them al]. His patrons 
were the Capuchins, whose convent 
(now abolished) stood outside the 
walls of Seville near the gate of 
Cordova. Twenty canvases of 
the master adorned their walls, 
the greater part of them of first- 
rate importance. Seventeen are 
included in the Seville Museum. 
Ten of them were grouped around 
the high altar; others were placed 
in the choir, and in the aisles and 
lateral chapels. To describe them 
in detail would unduly lengthen 
our article; yet a word or two 
about the most important may not 
be unacceptable. Several of Mu- 
rillo’s best-known works originally 
formed part of the Capuchin trea- 
sure-house of art. Here, as the 
companion picture to his “ St. Mi- 
chael,” hung the “Guardian An- 
gel,” now in Seville Cathedral, rep- 
resenting a simple, trustful boy led 
by the hand of one of the heavenly 
host across a gloomy desert, and 
guided by a light breaking through 
the clouds, to which the angel is 
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pointing. Seville Museum now 
contains a Madonna and Child, 
called “ La Servilleta” (the table- 
napkin), which formerly belonged 
to the series we are examining. 
Tradition asserts that it was paint- 
ed on a common napkin at the re- 
quest of the convent porter for 
some memorial of the painter; 
hence its name. “The Child,” 
says Ford, “almost struggles out of 
the frame. What acreative power, 
what a coiner, was our Murillo, 
thus to convert into a banknote a 
napkin, in which most Spaniards 
bury their little talent!” In the 
Capuchin choir there hung two 
companions, an “ Annunciation” 
and a “ Pieta,”’ or “ Mother of Sor- 
rows”; the second decided and 
severe in outline and strong in 
contrasts far beyond the painter’s 
habit at this period of his career. 
Upon the tabernacle was placed 
the beautiful “ Madonna,” carrying 
the Infant Jesus, now in the Seville 
Museum—a picture which even a 
tyro in art could not pass without 
recognizing its supreme excellence 
as an inspiration of genius. Its 
full significance, however, can be 
best appreciated when it is taken 
in connection with two other pic- 
tures, also painted for the Capu- 
chins, and representing two other 
Christ-bearing saints, “ Anthony of 
Padua” and “ Felix of Cantalice,” 
both carrying in their arms, ac- 
cording to the legend, tlre Child 
of Mary. With him to paint, no 
fresher, rosier, more exquisite type 
of infantine beauty was ever imag- 
ined by painter’s mind or created 
by his brush. Neither could any- 
thing excel the tender and impas- 
sioned devotion, the delicate ca- 
resses, in which those later Christo- 
phori* strain and fold and gather 


*“ Christ-bearer, Christopher, thy name shall be: 
‘Lhy love of little ones was love of me.” 












him to their hearts. “Instead of 
ascetics,” says a critic, “ you would 
take them for young mothers ex- 
ulting in the treasure of their first- 
born.” 

In a Capuchin church we natu- 
rally look for some memorial of St. 
Francis; nor shall we look in vain. 
“St. Francis at the Foot of the 
Cross ” is Murillo’s version of the 
mystic scene of the $figmata on 
Mont’ Alvernia. He has depicted 
with marvellous power the profound 
humility, the adoration, the utter 
abandonment of the saint in the 
supreme moment described by the 
legend. The protecting and ca- 
ressing attitude of the Redeemer, 
as he removes his right hand from 
the cross and lays it on St. Francis’ 
shoulder, reciprocates all the love 
of the other, and more. Every 
light and shadow in this astonish- 
ing and captivating picture attests 
the hand and mind of a master. 
The glooms of the background 
lend an air of mystery to the 
scene, and contrast with the high 
lights in which the affecting “ fel- 
lowship of the Redeemer’s suffer- 
ings” isrendered. The saint’s foot 
tramples on a globe—an action 
corresponding to a scroll borne 
aloft by a cherub, on which we 
read: Quit non renuntiat omnibus 
que possidet, non potest meus esse dis- 
cipulus (Luke xiv. 33).* 

We close this brief notice of the 
Capuchin series with a picture of 
“St. Thomasof Villanova” distribut- 
ing alms—a work which we may 
suppose the painter to have valued 
above all the productions of his 
life when he called it su cuadro, 
his own picture. The holy bishop, 
vested in cope and mitre, gives 
away money at the porch of a large 
church to a number of beggars and 
cripples assembled for the purpose. 


* This picture is now in the Museum at Seville. 
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The Madonna in glory, with her 
Infant Son and St. John Baptist, 
appears seated among ‘luminous 
clouds above the saint’s head. It 
was a favorite subject with Muril- 
lo; he painted it several times. 

Thus, between the years 1670 
and 1680—the closing decade of his 
busy life—Murillo, in addition to 
numerous single works, had put 
the finishing stroke to two impor- 
tant series of his pictures in Za 
Caridad and the Capuchin con- 
vent. “ Both the series are admi- 
rable,” remarks M. Latour. “ The 
first has more grandeur, the second 
greater charm. In the hospital 
the Gospel maintains all its gravity, 
in the convent all its legendary 
gracefulness. Under this more fa- 
miliar form the delicious genius of 
the painter expands with more com- 
plete abandonment. These scenes 
of tender mysticism are so inex- 
pressibly luminous that the mind 
penetrates into them with hardly an 
effort, and the soul is gently carried 
away by them into the regions of 
Paradise.” 

Such was Murillo, in all the power, 
and the characteristic tenderness 
of his art in its full maturity, in 
the perfection of his natural genius, 
cultivated by the assiduous labor 
of a lifetime. It was his privilege, 
even at an advanced age, to pass 
away without showing a trace of 
having outlived his powers, or the 
smallest sign of their decay or di- 
minution. He had long engaged 
himself to paint for the Capuchins 
at Cadiz a large altar-picture of 
the mystic “ Marriage of St. Cath- 
erine of Sienna.” A wealthy mer- 
chant of Cadiz, Juan Violato, a 
Genoese by birth, had bequeathed 
a sum of money, amounting to 
£120, which was destined to de- 
fray the costof the work. The ex- 
ecution of the commission was be- 
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gun at Cadiz early in 1680. The 
famous legendary subject, so fami- 
liar in Christian art, was well sketch- 
ed in when a serious illness ac- 
cording to some accounts, or, to 
others, a bad fall from a scaffold, 
put an end to the painter’s work 
and obliged him to leave its com- 
pletion to Meneses Osorio, his fa- 
vorite pupil. Murillo, feeling, no 
doubt, that the end was not far off, 
returned home to Seville to die in 
peace. Only Gabriel, his younger 
son, remained to him; but he had 
many friends about him, and the 
thousand memories and associa- 
tions which gather about a place 
during a residence of about sixty 
years. Murillo’s house at that time 
was situated in the parish of Santa 
Cruz; and he passed several hours 
of most evenings in his parish 
church, meditating before a _ re- 
markable picture, the work of 
Campana, a Spanish artist, re- 
presenting the “Descent from 
the Cross.” * This picture is men- 
tioned by Pacheco, in his Arte 
de la Pintura, as so vividly realistic 
that he felt uneasy when he looked 
at it alone in the evening gloom. 
Not so Murillo, who had lingered 
one evening longer than was his 
custom. The Ange/us had rung; 
the sacristan went up to remind 
him ihat the doors must be shut, 
and asked him what he was waiting 
for. “I am waiting,” replied the 
painter, “till those holy men have 
finished taking down our Lord 
from the cross.” 

He lingered, occasionally in great 
suffering, for a couple of years. 
On the 3d of April, 1682, in a state 
of extreme weakness, he sent for 
the: notary, Guerrero, to make his 
will. After declaring his adher- 
ence to the Catholic faith, and 


* 


* Painted 1648; now in the sacristy of Seville 
Cathedral. 
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commending himself to the protec- 
tion of the Blessed Virgin, he pro- 
ceeded to give directions about his 
funeral. His body was to be bur- 
ied in the church of Santa Cruz, 
and opposite to Campana’s “ De- 
scent.” Somany Masses were to be 
offered for his soul’s repose. A 
statement of bequests and personal 
debts followed, together with sums 
owing to him by several of his 
neighbors. He named as his execu- 
tors Don Justino de Neve, his old 
friend; Don Pedro de Villavicen- 
cio, his pupil; and his son. His 
two sons were to be his universal 
legatees. While the notary was 
inquiring the exact names of his 
elder son he perceived that Mu- 
rillo was sinking. To the usual 
question as to whether he had 
made an earlier will he returned 
no answer, and in a few moments 
he expired. 

The will was, of course, infor- 
mal, but, after an official inquiry as 
to the circumstances of its dicta- 
tion, it was allowed to stand. Next 
day his remains were buried with 
much ceremony in his parish 
church in the vault of the noble 
family of Hernando de Jaen, and 
opposite the picture he had studied 
so well. A plain marble slab, bear- 
ing the inscription Vive moriturus 
(Live as having to die), marked 
the spot. During the French oc- 
cupation of Seville the church of 
Santa Cruz was demolished; and 
when search was made for what 
remained of Murillo, the vault was 
found to contain a promiscuous 
collection of bones. 

Of the schools of sacred art the 
Spanish was the last to reach its 
highest point of excellence. Mu- 
rillo’s Italian contemporaries, Carlo 
Dolci, Domenichino, Guido, and 
Guercino, cannot be placed in an 
equal rank with Titian, Raphael, 









































Michael Angelo, Da Vinci, and Fra 
Angelico as painters of sacred 
subjects; and the latest of these 
was a whole century earlier than 
Murillo. A similar interval sepa- 
rated him from Albert Diirer, in 
Germany. Holland, indeed, pos- 
sessed a Rembrandt at the time 
that the Seville school was most 
famous; but the Van Eycks and 
Memling had raised the Flemish 
school of Christian art to its pin- 
nacle of fame nearly two hundred 
years before Murillo was born. If 
we ask who succeeded him, and 
are referred to Goya and Fortuny, 
it is equivalent to saying that 
Christian art in Spain died with 
Murillo and his pupils. Neither 
of the painters named professed it. 
In its highest form it has died out 
of every European country as com- 
pletely as out of Spain. Neither 
the formal Academical studies of 
Flandrin, the affected foses of Schef- 
fer, nor the feeble imitations of 
Overbeck can for a moment arrest 
the critic’s judgment that in Eu- 
rope Christian art, in its best and 
perfect development, is virtually 
dead. It would require more space 


than is at our disposal to attempt 
an answer to the question, Why is 
it so? 


It would probably be idle 
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to inquire, Will it always be so? 
Is there no resurrection for the 
elevating and purifying conceptions 
of their art which were struck out 
by the great Christian painters 
from the fourteenth to the seven- 
teenth century? The subjects that 
inspired their genius and animat- 
ed their pencils are as real, as 
true, as great to our generation as 
to theirs. Can those subjects still 
affect the intelligence of our age, 
but fail to kindle the imagination 
as of old? Or has the pictorial 
art exhausted itself? Is it no long- 
er the teacher it once was, con- 
veying to the multitude impressions 
of the past, the distant, or the fu- 
ture? We shall not attempt to 
discuss these questions now. We 
shall confine our remarks for the 
present to the expression of a 
hope that in the New World, if 
not again in the Old, a_ school 
of art may- some day arise to 
emulate what its predecessors 
have done, perhaps to surpass it; 
and aiming at something higher 
than portraiture, landscape, or se- 
cular history, to find a nobler field 
for invention, a worthier incentive 
to the most soaring art-ambitions— 


“In all that faith creates and love desires, 
Terrible, strange, sublime, and beauteous things. ’ 
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The Catholic Church and Modern Liberties. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND MODERN LIBERTIES.* 


THE campaign undertaken by 
the revolutionary sect against lib- 
erty of teaching has already had a 
result on which we cannot but con- 
gratulate ourselves: it has placed 
on its proper footing the contest 
which for a century has been wag- 
ed between the Catholic Church 
and the anti-Christian spirit. There 
is no longer room for disguise: the 
church is indeed the object of at- 
tack; it is Jesus Christ whom they 
presume to outlaw. .The Jesuits 
are here but the shadow of a name, 
and the great crime with which 
they are reproached, the only one 
to which their accusers grant some 
faith and attach some importance, 
is the firmness with which they 
sustain the sovereign rights of re- 
vealed Truth. That they have 
created this truth to experiment on 
it for their own benefit; that they 
have inspired the Sy//adus ; that 
the Holy See allows itself to be 
dominated by their influence—of 
all this those who allege it believe 
not one syllable; and it is only by 
an old habit that they cover with 
such absurd charges the attacks 
directed against the church. More- 
over, those who advance these pre- 
texts are careful to lay bare their 
real thought; and from the outset 
of this campaign not a speech has 
been delivered in which the ques- 
tion has not been more or less 
clearly laid down. 

We ought to thank our adversa- 
ries for their frankness, for it is in- 
deed time that this question should 
be solved; and how could ‘it have 
been solved so long as it was not 
even understood ? 


* Rev. P: H. Ramiére, S.J., in the Zindes Reii- 
gieuses. 


Systematically misstated by the 
enemies of the church, it became, in 
the eyes even of a great number of 
Catholics, obscured by regrettable 
prejudices. Hence arose divisions 
still more to be regretted, which are 
the chief cause of our weakness. We 
shallrecover all our strength assoon 
as we are all of one mind as to the 
solution of the problem, which the 
revolution sets before us to-day 
more clearly than it ever did be- 
fore. 

The present paper will, we trust, 
prepare the way for this solution, 
and thus facilitate the agreement 
of Catholics, and break the chief 
arm of the revolution. 


I, 


The difficulty lies in the opposi- 
tion which exists between the prin- 
ciples of Christian law and those 


of ‘modern societies. The first 
principle of Christian law is the 
social royalty of Jesus Christ; the 
principle of modern law is the 
independence of the social from 
the religious order. Following the 
first principle, nations, as well as 
individuals, must submit to the 
evangelical law interpreted by the 
church; following the second, reli- 
gion is a purely individual affair, 
and the state should remain neu- 
tral with regard to Christianity as 
to all other religions. If this latter 
principle is not already inscribed 
in all the constitutions, it is almost 
universally admitted in practice. 
The conspiracy which has for its 
object to remove from Jesus Christ 
first the empire of society and after- 
wards that of souls, has accomplish- 
ed the first of these two enterpri- 
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ses: Christendom no longer exists ; 
it has given place to the universal 
reign of social anti-Christianism. 

From this there results to Chris- 
tians a situation full of obscurity 
and suffering. For them, it seems, 
the peril is equal, of withdrawing 
or of mixing in the fight. If they 
withdraw they leave to the enemies 
of the church full power to turn 
all the forces of society towards 
the complete destruction of the 
church; while, on the other hand, 
they run the great risk, in accept- 
ing public functions, of compro- 
mising their faith and conscience, 
both of which reprobate the very 
principle of the laws which it is 
the mission of public functions to 
execute. ‘There is thus apparent- 
ly no place for them among the 
divers parties who struggle for the 
direction of modern societies. 
Obliged to fight all round, they 
must resign themselves to the fate 
of having all for foes. They could 
not form an alliance with them 
without sacrificing something of 
their principles, and consequently 
without denying their faith and 
giving just grounds for suspecting 
their sincerity. 

Such is the thorny problem which 
for more than half a century has 
been the torment of Christian think- 
ers and divided the Catholic army. 
From it have arisen the deplorable 
strifes between the liberal and the 
pure Catholics, and the divergen- 
cies more deplorable still which 
have more than once set the least 
liberal Catholics wrangling. On 
the one hand, they regarded above 
all things the interest of the church; 
and, to save at least a portion of its 
rights, they thought they might dis- 
pense with insisting on the integri- 
ty of those rights. On the other 
hand, the integral claim was re- 
garded as the supreme interest of 
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truth; and rather than compromise 
this interest by any alliance what- 
soever with the holders of error, 
they preferred to condemn them- 
selves to complete isolation. Thus 
was transformed into a general rule 
for the Catholics of all countries 
the abstention from taking part in 
political affairs which special cir- 
cumstances have to this day im- 
posed on the Catholics of Italy. 

The Holy See has never sanc- 
tioned so absolute an interdiction ; 
nor is it imposed on us a whit 
more by the demands of the most 
rigorous orthodoxy. On the con- 
trary, the defenders of the right 
can occupy a position in the social 
polemic which, without compromis- 
ing their principles in the slightest 
degree, may admit of their victo- 
riously defending the interests of 
the cause of God. Far from being 
necessarily in a state of hostility 
with all political parties, they may 
ally themselves with that party 
which has most chance of success, 
The state of isolation to which we 
are to-day reduced tends much less 
towards our true principles than to 
the false prejudices spread abroad 
against us. As soon as our posi- 
tion is well understood many of 
those who are now against us will 
join with us in combating our real 
foes, who are also theirs. 

But to attain this it behoves us 
above all to arrive at a common 
understanding and to cease by our 
mistakes exposing our flank to the 
calumnies of our adversaries. 

These mistakes do not date from 
to-day, and in order to dissipate 
them we must go back to the an- 
tecedents of the present situa- 
tion. Modern society is born of 
the revolution, and the revolution 
has been produced by repulsion 
against the old régime. We may, 
then, form a true idea of the doc- 
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trinal position which we ought to 
assume in the face of modern so- 
ciety, in proportion as we know 
the place we ought to occupy in 
face of the old régime and of the 
revolution which overthrew it. 

But on all these points, the old 
régime, the revolution, and modern 
society, there exists, even among 
the best minds, a confusion which 
is the principal cause of the hos- 
tility of which we are made the 
butt, and of our internal divisions. 
If we could only dissipate this we 
should have gained for our cause 
a double chance of success in de- 
livering it from a double peril. 


Il. 


If there is one prejudice more 
generally prevalent than another 
in modern society, it is that the 
upholders of Christian right aspire 
after the re-establishment of the 
old régime. Yet there could not 
be a prejudice more ill founded. 
What is the old régime? By this 
word everybody understands, not 
the middle ages, but the state of 
affairs that immediately preceded 
the Revolution of 1789. In France 
it means absolute monarchy, such 
as had been organized, after the 
suppression of the States-General, 
by Richelieu, Mazarin, and Louis 
XIV. This monarchy was Chris- 
tian in so far as it recognized the 
social royalty of Jesus Christ and 
the doctrinal sovereignty of the 
church. It held in its bosom the 
useful institutions with which, dur- 
ing twelve centuries, Christianity 
had covered the soil of France. It 
derived its chief force from the 
faith and the Christian morals of 
its people. But side by side with 
these Christian elements the mon- 
archy had allowed elements alto- 
gether contrary to plant themselves. 
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in its bosom. If the Christian 
principle was accepted in theory, 
making of the monarch the servant 
of Jesus Christ, of the church, and of 
the souls of his subjects, in practice 
the monarch was often guided by 
the pagan principle which makes 
the king the proprietary of his 
kingdom. That is a point of his- 
tory that does not admit of dispute. 
At the close of the inauspicious 
reign of Philip the Fair there was 
formed around the throne a school 
of legists which to the end of the 
monarchy constantly labored to 
make the doctrine and the practice 
of Cesarism prevail over the true 
idea of the Christian monarchy. 
Reserving to themselves the direc- 
tion of the royal power, and not 
hesitating to assail it when it was 
not sufficiently docile to them, they 
showed themselves, in regard to all 
the other powers, jealous to excess 
of their prerogatives. 

To this hateful influence above 
all are the abuses to be attributed 
which have rendered the old régime 
justly odious, and which ended by 
bringing on the destruction of the 
monarchy. 

To appreciate justly those abu- 
ses, which were greatly exaggerated 
by revolutionary writers, it suffices 
to read the plans of reform concert- 
ed between Fénelon and his virtu- 
ous pupil, the second Dauphin. 
There we see how the development 
of the Cesarean idea had destroy- 
ed at once the national liberties 
and the most solid supports of the 
monarchy, in order to construct 
out of their ruins an edifice without 
foundation, and even without the 
equilibrium of royal absolutism. 

As for provincial autonomy, save 
four or five departments which 
had, at the price of constant strug- 
gles, preserved a portion of their 
liberties, all the other provinces 














were at the mercy of the king’s in- 
tendants; and these fixed the taxes 
at their own pleasure, regulated at 
their own will the recruiting of the 
militia, sold exemptions for their 
own benefit, and increased in pro- 
portion the burden of the less fa- 
vored citizens. Municipal fran- 
chises, if granted formerly, had 
been almost universally withdrawn ; 
and even Languedoc, the freest of 
all the provinces in the French 
monarchy, had only been able to 
preserve to its communes the right 
of choosing their chief magistrates 
by repurchasing three times over, 
and at a costly price, this right, 
which the greed of the treasury 
had made an object of traffic. 

As for the aristocracy, properly 
so called, the nobility, despoiled of 
all the power which had made of it 
a counterpoise to the royal abso- 
lutism, no longer preserved more 
than honorary and fiscal privileges, 
which exposed them to becoming 
hateful from the moment that they 
were not justified by corresponding 
duties. In place of allowing them 
to reside on their estates, where 
their good offices would have 
shown their riches to be a blessing, 
the monarch used every effort to 
attract them to the court, where 
they squandered in barren luxury 
the revenue of their abandoned do- 
mains. 

One power alone had survived, 
or rather had substituted itself for 
the influences capable of temper- 
ing the absolute réyalty of the 
monarch. This power was that 
of the legists, the parliament. But 
far from being a guarantee for the 
true national liberties, the develop- 
ment of parliamentary prerogative 
threatened the ruin of the holiest 
of all liberties—religious liberty. 
In proportion as it extended its 
jurisdiction in the political order 
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the parliament arrogated to itself a 
more tyrannical jurisdiction in the 
affairs of the spiritual order. The 
bishops were no longer to be al- 
lowed to communicate with the 
pope or to assemble in council. 
The abuses which the church was 
no longer in a position to correct 
multiplied and furnished pretexts 
for new usurpations. The monas- 
teries, given by favor to abbés 
who had nothing of the eccle- 
siastic about them but the name, 
underwent a lamentable deca- 
dence. Even the free adminis- 
tration of the sacraments was no 
longer allowed to the clergy, while 
at the same time that the parlia- 
ments condemned the bulls of the 
popes and the mandates of the 
bishops they commanded them to 
absolve heretics, and compelled 
them under threat of imprisonment 
to administer the holy Eucharist to 
them. 

Such was the state to which the 
growing influence of Czsarism had 
brought the French monarchy and 
society. Is it possible for people 
in good faith to think the defend- 
ers of Christian right are anxious 
to return to such a régime? I 
make bold to affirm, on the con- 
trary, that their feeling of repulsion 
for the old régime cannot but in- 
crease the more they study with 
serious purpose the traditions of 
the Catholic school in the works of 
the great doctors. That Gallican 
monarchists of the school of Bos- 
suet may be led to confound the 
Christian monarchy with the abso- 
lutism of Louis XIV., we admit; 
but the disciples of St. Thomas and 
Suarez will range themselves by 
preference on the side of Fénelon ; 
and allowing for everything, in the 
régime that the Revolution over- 
threw, which it had that was really 
Christian and truly national, they 
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will not hesitate to blame severely 
the abuses which had rendered it 
hostile to the national liberties, in 
the degree in which it had depart- 
ed from the traditions of the ages 
of faith. 


Ill. 


If we can only distinguish in the 
old régime the two contrary ele- 
ments, which are too often con- 
founded, we shall have no uncer- 
‘tainty respecting the position which 
we ought to assume towards the 
revolution. 

Here again we find ourselves 
faced by a confusion which can 
only be explained either by the 
‘success of this satanic conspiracy 
in the midst of a people profound- 
ly Christian, or by the different 
manner in which, notwithstanding 
its crimes, it is interpreted by hon- 
est men. 

In the revolution one is apt to 
confound the lawful aspirations 
which gave birth to it with the 
criminal tendencies which brought 
on its bloody dénouement. In this 
juggling of the national liberties 
the promises of the leaders and the 
hopes of the dupes are confounded 
with the real designs of the first 
and the terrible deception of the 
second. 

The universal aspiration of 
France at the end of the last cen- 
tury was a reform of the abuses of 
the old régime, and a return to the 
national traditions as modified by 
the necessities of new times. In 
his excellent work on the Vicissi- 
tudes of France M. de Larcy sets 
in parallel tables the scheme for- 
mulated by the Third Estate of 
Paris at the time of the reunion 
of the States-General, in 1789, and 
the plans of reform proposed by 

Fénelon to the Dauphin eighty 
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years before. There is between 
the one and the other complete 
accord on all points of importance. 
On both sides nothing else was de- 
manded than the suppression of 
oppressive institutions and the re- 
establishment of the old franchises : 
regular representation of the na- 
tion by States-General freely elected 
every three years; a large decen- 
tralization and autonomy to the 
provinces and communes, by con- 
ceding administrative functions to 
the provincial assemblies ; equality 
in legislation by a codification of 
the laws and the customs; equality 
in the administration of justice by 
the suppression of exceptional ju- 
risdictions; a retrenching of the 
abused privileges of the nobles, and 
the opening of careers in which 
they should win by useful labors 
the honors attached to their rank; 
finally, freedom of the clergy in 
regard to spirituals, accompanied 
by a renunciation of a portion of 
their temporal privileges. 

Such were the true aspirations 
of France in 1789, and assuredly 
there is nothing but what is most 
lawful in such aspirations. If they 
had only been satisfied, as they un- 
questionably ought to have been, 
even before having been formulat- 
ed, by the pupil of Fénelon, instead 
of the terrible eruption which over- 
turned everything we should have 
had a real restoration in France. 
Not only would the principle of 
the Christian order not have been 
altered, but it would have acquired 
an expansion much more complete 
than it had been able to attain 
during five centuries. France 


would have returned to the paths 
which St. Louis had opened up 
to it. 

But this restoration, for which 
the whole nation sighed, was the 
very antipode of the purpose which 

















the anti-Christian faction had pro- 
posed to itself. In the Masonic 
lodges, where the sect was organ- 
ized, it was resolved to turn to- 
wards the overthrow of the Chris- 
tian order the movement which in 
its principle only proposed to de- 
stroy the abuses begotten of the 
changing of the Christian order. 
To accomplish this the senses of 
words were changed; they called 
liberty, not the exemption from 
trammels in the exercise of their 
rights, but the negation of the 
rights of God guaranteed by all 
the others; authority was called 
despotism; in place of individual, 
domestic, communal, provincial 
liberties, which alone are fruitful 
and real, they offered to the nation 
as the supreme and only aim of all 
their ambitions a pretended sove- 
reignty, which proposed to invest a 
central assembly with the right of 
oppression. To this new sovereign, 
as much less responsible as it was 
multiform, was attributed a power 
Over one’s goods, over families, 
over communes, Over provinces, 
over all associations, over the souls 
and bodies of citizens—a power in- 
comparably more despotic than 
that with which the most absolute 
monarchs thought themselves in- 
vested. Czesarism, in changing its 
form, only became more oppressive ; 
in denying the divine source of au- 
thority it destroyed the sole effica- 
cious guarantee of liberty; and 
soon the closed temples, the sup- 
pressed educational establishments, 
confiscated properties, the priests, 
the nobles, citizens of every condi- 
tion, the revolutionists themselves 
cast into prison and hurried to the 
guillotine, caused deceived France 
to understand the true sense of the 
word revolution. 

They have since attempted to 
make us forget this sense; and 
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to-day again nothing is forgotten 
which might increase the confusion 
that constitutes the whole stock- 
in-trade of the sect. By revolution 
they would again wish us to under- 
stand the abolition of abuses; and 
when we speak of a counter-revo- 
lution they translate this term by 
the re-establishment of the old ré- 
gime. To the impudent adherence 
to such falsehoods it is necessary 
to oppose the invincible resistance 
of truth. It is necessary to say, 
and again to say, that we detest the 
revolution, not because it has de- 
stroyed the old régime, but because 
it has continued it in its most 
odious abuses; Lecause it has car- 
ried incomparably farther than that 
régime the contempt for all true 
liberties, and that by very virtue of 
the principle on which it is built. 
Yes, in the revolutionary theory of 
Rousseau and his modern disciples 
we recognize the most tyrannical 
doctrine which has ever dared to 
be advanced; and this doctrine 
we repel with all the force of our 
souls, in the name of the dignity of 
man as well as in the name of di- 
vine truth, 


IV. 


What, then, is our doctrinal posi- 
tion in the face of modern society ? 

This position is very clear; and 
if it has been so ill understood, it 
is because to this very day society 
itself has not béen able to under- 
stand itself. From the day of its 
pretended deliverance its entire 
existence has been but one lamenta- 
ble misapprehension—a mad pur- 
suit of liberty by a road which leads 
far away from the term so ardently 
desired. It is not I who say this. 


“Seventy-five years of combat and 
sufferings to conquer liberty—be- 
hold our tradition!” says M. La- 
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boulaye. The truly liberal insti- 
tutions “which have made the 
glory and the grandeur of our 
neighbors France has been con- 
stantly yearning for these seventy- 
five years; but, sad to say, ten 
times have her efforts proved de- 
ceitful and her hopes been lost.” 

In what, then, consists this con- 
stant misapprehension? In this: 
that, deceived by the revolutionary 
lie, modern society has confounded 
under the name of liberty three 
very different things: social liber- 
ties, political liberty, and what it 
calls religious liberty. 

Social liberties are, to wit, the 
liberty of the person, of action, of 
goods, of the family, the commune, 
of voluntary associations—substan- 
tial liberties which every man ought 
above all to assure to himself, and 
which every truly civilized state 
ought to guarantee to its members. 

Political liberty, or the partici- 
pation of all citizens in the govern- 
ment of the country, is plainly very 
far from having for them the same 
value as independence in the con- 
duct of their daily affairs; and it is 
above all things as a guarantee of 
social liberties that it behoves them 
to preserve it. 

As for religious liberty, which 
consists in the power given each 
one to make a religion for himself 
and attack the religion which is 
established, this is so far legitimate 
and precious when the established 
religion is purely human, and so far 
destructive when the established 
religion is certainly divine; for re- 
ligious faith being the only solid 
basis of morality, the attacks made 
against it tend to destroy all rights, 
and consequently to endanger all 
true liberties. 

jut what has France been doing 
for an age? Confusing these three 
kinds of liberties, she is constantly 
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putting off the acquisition of the 
first, the social liberties, which 
alone could render her really free, 
but the re-establishment of which 
the revolution has rendered almost 
impossible. As for the second, po- 
litical liberties, France rejects and 
reconquers them successively, ac- 
cording as she feels too vividly the 
dangers of their exercise when she 
possesses them, or regret for their 
loss when she has been despoiled 
of them. She thereupon attaches 
everything to what she calls reli- 
gious liberty, by virtue of which 
she delivers up the religious basis 
of all rights and all liberties with- 
out defence to the attacks of error 
and of vice. 

Here, then, lies the great mis- 
take of modern society; here 
is the explanation of its continual 
agitations and deceptions unceas- 
ingly renewed, in this constant 
travail whose tortures, for ever in- 
creasing, accumulate only in a per- 
petual abortion. 

Well, it is the defenders of Chris- 
tian right who are for ever striving 
to put an end to this fatal misap- 
prehension. They alone have the 
reading of the riddle whose ambi- 
guity delivers up modern society 
as a’ prey to the revolutionary 
sphinx. Far from unintelligently 
condemning, as they are charged, 
the aspirations after liberty, they 
present themselves for eighteen 
centuries before freed nations, the 
Gospel in one hand and history in 
the other; and they say to them: 
We are not only not the enemies, 
but by virtue of our principles we 
are the defenders, of the true popu- 
lar liberties, those which alone are 
practical and substantial, personal 
and social liberties. The Chris- 
tian law alone has given them to 
the world. Established by the 


church, sustained and augmented 
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by the monarchs most docile to its 
direction, they developed them- 
selves in France parallel with her 
influence; have declined with that 
influence under the pressure of 
monarchical Czsarism; and have 
ended by being completely sup- 
pressed by the anarchical Czsarism 
of the revolution. We only aspire 
to make them live again, while the 
revolution continues to ravish us 
of them. 

As for political liberty, we by no 
means attach the same value to 
it. At the same time we are far 
from being hostile to it in princi- 
ple. The church, which during the 
course of its long existence has al- 
lied itself with all forms of govern- 
ment, has found in turn allies and 
persecutors in monarchical as in 
democratic governments. It is not, 
then, a question of interest which 
can lead it to prefer one to another. 
What it demands of all is that they 
respect the law divine and guard 
safely human rights. The form of 
government which shall maintain 
them more efficaciously in their 
duties, while giving them a strong- 
er force to defend their rights, is 
that which will obtain the prefer- 
ence, 

Everybody sees that on this dou- 
ble ground there can be no quarrel 
between the defenders of Christian 
law and modern society. The true 
tendencies of that society, its gen- 
erous, lawful, and liberal aspira- 
tions, in the best sense, we not 
only do not oppose, but justify and 
assist with all our power; and in 
pointing out the error which has 
rendered them vain to this day we 
indicate the only means of obtain- 
ing their final and durable comple- 
tion. 


Vv. 


There remains religious liberty ; 
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and this forms the real knot of the 
difficulty. 

We are told that religious liberty 
is the basis of modern society; of 
all the conquests of 1789, it is that 
to which society has attached the 
greatest price; and it shows plain- 
ly enough, by the strifes which it 
has sustained for four-and-twenty 
years, that it is disposed to sacri- 
fice everything rather than be strip- 
ped of this conquest. But this 
liberty is contrary to the principles 
of Christian doctrine; you cannot, 
therefore, be sincere and logical in 
the profession of those principles 
without declaring yourselves the 
enemies of this liberty, and without 
avowing that you desire its de- 
struction. 

Consequently you place your- 
selves under the ban of modern so- 
ciety, and declare yourselves un- 
worthy of participating in the bene- 
fits which religious liberty guaran- 
tees to all sorts of opinions. With 
what right, in fact, could you in- 
voke it in your favor, when your 
principles prevent you from grant- 
ing it to others? With what face 
dare you proclaim it while the 
weaker party, when we know that 
you are resolved to suppress it if 
in the ascendant ? 

Here lies the great argument, I 
may say the only argument, of our 
adversaries. From the beginning 
of the present contest the speeches 
delivered in the tribune and the 
articles in the journals are hardly 
anything else than variations, more 
or less stupid, of this one theme. 
On this foundation alone they build 
the speeches destined to set in mo- 
tion the proscriptive laws. 

These laws only strike at one 
class of citizens; but it is impor- 
tant above all things to state clearly 
the immense bearing that they 
borrow from this principle. From 
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the moment that a sufficient motive 
is found for outlawing us in the ex- 
ercise of the divine mission of the 
Catholic Church, and in the pro- 
fession that it makes of being the 
only true religion, it is no longer 
certain unauthorized religions that 
the state proscribes, but the entire 
clergy, since they cannot without pre- 
varication cease from teaching the 
doctrine of the church on this sub- 
ject. They saw this recently in our 
parliament; they avowed that the 
liberty allowed to the secular cler- 
gy, while some of the religious con- 
gregations were attacked, is illogi- 
cal and a true evil; and they ex- 
cused themselves by saying that 
the toleration of one evil might be 
necessary in order to prevent a 
greater. 

We see, therefore, that the prin- 
ciple is fertile, for it tends to de- 
prive all Catholic priests of their 
civil rights; but it has a bearing 
wider yet, for in the question 
which it raises the simple faithful 
can only have the same belief as 
their pastors. ‘ These doctrines,” 
said an uncompromising orator * 
the other day to the opportunist 
legislators—“ these doctrines have 
become the doctrines of the 
church.” They have long since 
acquired this character, as our ad- 
versaries themselves rightly trace 
them back to the words of our Sav- 
iour: /te docete—go andteach. But 
listen to the conclusion: From the 
moment that they become doctrines 
of the church “all citizens who 
become members of the Catholic 
Church are bound to profess them. 
Be logical, then, and extend your 
interdict to the secular clergy.” 
We say for our part: From the 
moment that they have always been 


*M. Madier de Monjau, quoted by M. Paul 
Bert in the latter’s speech in the Chamber of De- 
puties during the session of June 21. 
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the doctrines of the church all 
true Catholics are bound to pro- 
fess them and really do profess 
them. Be, therefore, quite logical, 
and make a law which deprives all 
Catholics of their civil rights. 

But you cannot stop even here ; 
for Catholics are not the only ones 
who consider the profession of a 
certain religious doctrine as neces- 
sary to society. The prerogative 
which we claim in favor of the su- 
pernatural revelation, interpreted 
by the church, others claim in fa- 
vor of natural religion. M. Jules 
Simon, for instance, maintains that 
an atheist has no right to teach 
in the name of the state. He 
therefore also deserves to be de- 
prived of the liberty which he re- 
fuses to others. And if we are 
wholly logical we must recognize 
that only those ought to have the 
liberty of teaching who, admitting 
no absolute truth, attribute equal 
rights to all doctrines; in other 
words, that there is only liberty of 
teaching for those who have noth- 
ing to teach, since the sole object 
of teaching is the truth. 

Is this enough? No. The arm 
which they borrow to strike us does 
not menace all believers only; it 
has a higher and wider sweep yet: 
it reaches to God himself. Let us 
speak more clearly: it is against 
God that it is directed from first to 
last, since it only strikes us accord- 
ing as we make profession of faith 
in, and bear witness to, the word of 
God. 

If the argument has any worth 
it is no longer permissible for the 
Creator to reveal truth to his rea- 
sonable creature nor to impose his 
will on him; for it is evident that, 
if God has spoken to him, man is 
compelled to obey his orders and 
to proclaim the necessity of ac- 
complishing them—in a word, to 
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act as the Catholic Church has 
been acting for eighteen centuries 
in regard to the Word which it 
knows to be divine. If the fidelity 
with which it continues to fulfil 
its mission furnishes modern society 
with a just subject of proscription, 
we must hold that modern society 
has acquired the right to impose 
silence on God and to interdict to 
him all exercise of his authority. 
Behold the true bearing of the 
argument with which our adver- 
saries think to confound us. We 
lately heard the ablest of them de- 
velop this thesis with a frankness 
for which we had to thank him. 
He proclaimed in emphatic terms 
not only the right but the duty 
of teaching as an imprescriptible 
right and as a duty which is im- 
posed on all virtuous men; for, ac- 
cording to him, “ no one can, with- 
out being a culpable egoist, re- 
serve to himself a portion of the 
truth.” But immediately after he 
refused to God in so many terms 
the right which he claimed for 
man; and he condemned the infi- 
nitely good God to the culpable 
egoism which alone could hold the 
truth captive on the lips of him who 
possessed it. Lawful and obliga- 
tory teaching, so far as it only in- 
vokes human right, would become, 
according to this theory, a criminal 
usurpation if it proceeded from the 
divine truth! The man who pos- 
sesses the smallest portion of truth 
has the right and the duty to com- 
municate it to his fellows, and God, 
who is the eternal and_ infinite 
truth, has neither this right nor 
this power with respect to the 
creature whom he made to know 
the truth! 
_ Behold whither the revolution 
is borne when it searches for prin- 
ciples in its attacks on liberty. 
Indeed, a greater service could 
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not be rendered to us than to set 
the question on these grounds. 
Those who would accuse us of ex- 
aggeration when we affirm that the 
revolutionary doctrine implies the 
negation of God will surely not re- 
fuse to believe the titled defenders 
of this doctrine. They no longer 
leave us any doubt as to the true 
motive of their hate; and we ought 
to esteem ourselves highly honored 
thereby. It is no longer certain 
obscure religions, it is no longer 
the Catholic clergy only, it is no 
longer the Christian religion itself, 
that the revolution attacks. Be- 
hold it at last showing itself in its 
true colors and revealing to us the 
depths of its thought: it is God 
himself that it attacks, the absolute 
truth, the first principles of all re- 
ligion, of all morality, of all rights 
and liberties; and consequently it 
gives us the right to count, in our 
defence against its attacks, on the 
support of all men for whom liberty, 
right, morality, religion, God are 
not vain words. 

When the question shall be thus 
understood by all, the hypocrisy of 
the anti-Christian sect will be un- 
masked, the illusion of modern 
society will be dissipated, and the 
era of true liberty will succeed to 
the reign, already too prolonged, of 
revolutionary tyranny. 


VI. 


We do not purpose contenting - 
ourselves with this reductio ad ab- 
surdum of the sophism which con- 
stitutes the chief doctrine of the 
sect. Let us examine it in itself, 
and conclude by placing in all its 
light the attitude which the princi- 
ples of Christian right impose on 
us with regard to religious liberty. 
There are here two distinct ques- 
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tions: a question of theory and a 
question of practice. 

In theory our doctrine is known. 
Constantly professed in the church, 
and lately called to mind in the 
Syllabus, it is to-day thrown in our 
face by our adversaries, who seem 
to think that we cannot hear their 
exposition of it without blushing. 
They deceive themselves: we ac- 
cept it whole and entire, but not 
the travesties of it which they deck 
out. To remove every misappre- 
hension we again sum it up in a 
few words. 

We believe that there is a re- 
ligious truth as absolute and as im- 
mutable as mathematical truth, and 
that this truth is the basis of the 
material order. To the orator who 
recently maintained that there was 
a morality of the state, but that 
there is neither a religion nor 


metaphysics of the state, we oppose 
the truth of good sense perfectly 


demonstrated by M. Jules Simon. 
As there is no code without morality, 
there is no morality without belief. 
“From the time that the human 
law is founded on justice, and not 
justice on human law, there is a 
God.” You cannot, then, cause 
faith in God and religion to be de- 
stroyed without destroying at the 
same time all morality, all legisla- 
tion, all social order. 

But we believe that no human 
authority is capable of establishing 
this religious truth which human 
society could not allow to die out. 
Every man being essentially fallible, 
no one can teach with an authority 
sufficient to impose on his equals 
faith in his word. Here we are at 
one with our adversaries: we de- 
clare that the teaching of religious 
truths is not within the jurisdiction 
of human powers, and that the con- 
science is independent of their ju- 
risdiction. If a state without re- 
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ligion is an impossibility for us, a 
state religion, understood in the 
sense of a religion created, defined, 
and governed by the state, is a 
tyranny and an absurdity. 

In what, then, consists our dissent, 
and in what is our belief opposed 
to modern principles ? 

In this: that we do not admit 
that society should be condemned 
to perish, crushed out by this nec- 
essity which it is essentially incapa- 
ble of satisfying. This religious 
truth which it cannot allow to die, 
and which it cannot procure of it- 
self, we believe has been given it 
from heaven, and that a purely 
spiritual authority has been estab- 
lished on the earth to teach, define, 
and defend it. 

This authority being divine, like 
religion itself, we believe that so- 
cieties as, well as individuals are 
bound to submit to its teachings. 
And since the sure possession of 
moral truth is the most essential 
condition of social peace, we be- 
lieve that a society which enjoys 
this advantage ought to consider 
the maintenance of it not only asthe 
most sacred of its duties, but, more- 
over, as the most vital of all its in- 
terests. 

We place, then, in theory, liberty 
to attack the true religion in the 
same rank as liberty to attack mo- 
rality and the principles of social 
right. We are persuaded that the 
state cannot sacrifice the first of 
these rights without placing itself 
in the impossibility of defending 
the others. We can only admit, 
therefore, as an abnormal and nec- 
essarily disturbed state of affairs 
that wherein religious truth is de- 
livered without defence to the at- 
tacks of passion and of vice. The 
ideal state of society is for us that 
wherein the agreement of all intel- 
ligences in the profession of the 
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same beliefs guarantees their union 
of will in respect to the same rights 
and the accomplishment of the 
same duties. 

This ideal of intellectual and 
moral unity which the Catholic 
Church is alone capable of realizing, 
and which it had partially realized 
in the middle ages, we have hopes 
will come one day to crown the 
material progress which is the glory 
of modern society. 

If this hope is a crime, and if one 
is a traitor to modern society be- 
cause he desires for it what he 
considers to be the most essential 
condition of its true prosperity, in 
very truth, then, are we culpable, 
and we deserve to undergo the 
civil incapacities which are the 
chastisement of treason. 

Meanwhile we may be permitted 
to ask, In virtue of what law are 
they so ready to punish our con- 
victions and our inner aspirations ? 
Place, if you will, religious unity in 
the same rank with theft and assas- 
sination ; it yet remains for you to 
inform us since when have you the 
right to cast a man into prison or 
to conduct him to the scaffold sim- 
ply because you imagine that you 
have convicted him of a desire 
of committing a larceny or a mur- 
der. Human law can only touch 
outward acts. Is there an excep- 
tion alone in the case of religious 
convictions; and will the desire of 
seeing our fellows accept the law to 
which we ourselves submit be the 
only internal act which ought to be 
chastised by a rigorous penalty ? 

Strange crime indeed! To lis- 
ten to our accusers, it would seem 
that we conspire to enslave all in- 
telligences under the yoke of our 
authority. Butis it thus? Is this 
our doctrine which we seek to 
make prevail? Have we invented 
a single one of the articles of that 
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creed which we would wish to see 
all our fellows profess? But if, 
on the other hand, our faith is im- 
posed on us by a divine authority, 
and if, freely submissive to this au- 
thority by sincere conviction, we 
have no other pretension than to 
bring our fellow-men to share free- 
ly in the light and the peace which 
it affords to us, how is it possible 
for any one to see therein an at- 
tempt against society? 

But they tell us that the pro- 
scription with which they purpose 
striking us is a measure of social 
defence. Sincere or not, our con- 
victions impose on us the duty of 
combating all these liberties of mo- 
dern society; and consequently 
society owes it to itself to preserve 
itself from our attacks by depriv- 
ing us of our liberty. 

We have already said enough to 
cause this incredible charge to be 
appreciated at its just value. We 
now know which are the friends of 
true individual and social liberties, 
the disciples of Jesus Christ or 
those of Rousseau. But as far as 
concerns religious liberty itself, how 
can they prove that we seek to de- 
stroy it in countries where it is 
established or where the division 
of faiths makes it indispensable? 
They have cited as proofs the com- 
plaints wrung from the Sovereign 
Pontiff by the efforts of heresy to 
corrupt the Roman people. But 
who does not see the essential dif- 
ference between a country in which 
unity in religious truth reigns and 
countries where it does not exist ? 

Where religious unity exists we 
believe it to be a crime to strive to 
destroy this unity ; andin Rome this 
crime is aggravated by the infamous 
means which heresy makes use of, 
and by the certainty that in corrupt- 
ing Catholics not honest Protestants 
are made, but apostate Christians. 
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A simiiar state of affairs has no- 
thing in common with that of 
France, where for a long period all 
errors have acquired a right of 
place. But it is with France we 
are concerned just now; and it is 
in France that we are accused of 
conspiring against religious liberty. 
In what, I ask, can this conspiracy 
consist ? - With what weapons, with 
what hands, do they suppose we 
could choke up liberty? Is it the 
president of the republic or his 
ministry whom we dream of invest- 
ing with a power analogous to that 
of the doge of Venice? Or per- 
haps some may fear that one of 
these days we may elevate a mon- 
arch on a shield with the condition 
that he permits us to make a new 
St. Bartholomew's day. Criminal 
as they suppose us to be, they 
might at least do us the honor of 
not believing us completely bereft 
of our senses. But one must have 
lost his senses to suppose that the 
Christian order can be established 
in society otherwise than by the 
free and unanimous consent of so- 
ciety itself. , 

And here is where our ac- 
cusers persist in mistaking us. 
When they hold up our beliefs 
they confound theory with prac- 
tice. The Christian order, which 
we recognize as the only true ideal 
of society, they pretend to believe 
we are eager to impose violently on 
our dechristianized societies, and 
they are unwilling to understand 
that the Christian order necessa- 
rily supposes a Christian society. 
The design which they attribute to 
us of destroying religious liberty in 
countries where it is established is 
doubly absurd: in the first place, 
because truth ought not and cannot 
be imposed by violence; in the 
second place, because among mo- 
dern peoples who construct govern- 
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ments after their own image there 
is no longer a Christian govern- 
ment to impose the faith on_ the 
nations which are no longer Chris- 
tian. The Austrian Concordat, 
which left full liberty to the dis- 
senting sects, could not be carried 
into execution, because it was found 
too Catholic for a nation in which 
the ruling classes had ceased to be 
dissenters. How are we to sup- 
pose otherwise that the re-establish- 
ment of religious unity could have 
been the work of the political au- 
thority? No, no; such is not our 
hope. If the religion of Jesus 
Christ ought to triumph over mo- 
dern paganism as it triumphed 
over paganism of old, it will owe 
its victory to the free discussion 
which shall demonstrate the truth, 
and to the still more effective dem- 
onstration of experience which will 
disgust the peoples with error. 

Such is, in theory and practice, 
the conspiracy against modern lib- 
erties in which they seek a mo- 
tive to deprive us of the benefit 
of our liberties. In theory it is a 
striving after a state of affairs in 
which the unity of beliefs will ren- 
der possible the re-establishment of 
all the substantial liberties which 
the revolution deprived us of; in 
practice it is an appeal, not to vio- 
lence, which is only used to-day 
against us; not to the intervention 
of the political power, which could 
only be fatal to us, but to free dis- 
cussion and experience. 

It is to defend themselves against 
this peaceful conspiracy that our 
adversaries are not ashamed to 
place themselves, by their own 
admission, in contradiction with 
their principles, and only find safety 
in proscriptive measures. In truth, 
they do us great honor, and, after 
their fashion, render glorious test!- 
mony to our cause. They have at 

















their disposal all the social forces ; 
the thousand organs of the press 
are at their beck; any kind of wea- 
pon is serviceable to them as a 
means of attack: lying, calumny, 
sophistry, the appeal to the lowest 
lusts and to the most perverse ap- 
petites. If, indeed, they sincerely 
believed that they had truth on 
their side, should they not be the 
first to call for a free discussion ? 
In falling back on violence to dis- 
arm us they prove that they have 
faith in the justice of our cause. 
Let them, then, use this weapon, 
which is the proper arm of injus- 
tice, but let them not attempt to 
justify the suppression of our free- 
dom by our alleged conspiracy 
against the freedom of others; for 
we have just demonstrated that 
this accusation, which has no real 
foundation whatever, even in re- 
gard to the supposed religious liber- 
ty is the very opposite of truth in the 
matter of all other liberties, social 
and political. 


Vil. 


I have no hesitation in believing 
that the reconciliation of modern 
society with the church will be 
very near as soon as people shall 
have grasped our doctrinal stand- 
point as here set forth. From 
that day forth we shall see a schism 
work in the ranks of those who to- 
day unite in attacking us under the 
deceitful ensign of liberalism. We 
shall continue to have for foes the 
tyrannical sect for which liberalism 
only serves as a mask, and which 
in’ reality is no less the enemy of 
the true liberty of men than of the 
authority of God. For it there are 
no other rights than those of the 
state ; all powérs are drawn thence; 
all interests must be sacrificed to 
its interests; and as above its sov- 
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ereignty there is neither on the 
earth nor in heaven any authority 
that could limit its omnipotence, 
so there is under it no liberty which 
is not subject to its caprice. Has 
not this theory of the sophist of 
Geneva, which we should have be- 
lieved to be for ever discredited 
by the bloody commentary on it 
given by the Convention, dared 
again to flaunt itself quite recently 
in our national tribune? Yes, it is 
to France, to that nation which 
has never subdued by any 
other tyranny than that of the de- 
mocratic republic of 1793—it is to 
France that, less than a century 
after the legalized massacres of the 
revolutionary tribunal, a man has 
dared address these words: “I say 
that there is reason to fear that 
this power of the state, if it be 
handed over to a monarch, would 
have such fatal consequences that 
it would degenerate into tyranny 
(we know some examples of this) ; 
but how could you entertain this 
mistrust, justified by the single au- 
thority of one man, in a democratic 
republic? For who is here mas- 
ter, unless the nation? Who issues 
laws, imposes restrictions, unless 
the universal body of citizens, con- 
sulted and in a way condensed into 
one or several chambers?” For 
these grand words let us substitute 
the reality which they represent. 
In place of the universal body of 
citizens let us set a majority, like 
that of the National Convention, 
enslaved by a handful of wicked 
wretches. Let us bestow on this 
majority, which does not even own 
itself, absolute power to dispose of 
property, of life, of the very con- 
science of citizens, and we shall 
have the theory of revolutionary 
liberty in its naked truth. 

Clearly, between the defenders 
of Christian law and liberals of this 
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stamp there is no possible means 
of conciliation. We differ from 
them as far by the idea we form of 
the human rights of the state as 
by our belief in the divine rights 
of the church. For us the state 
has created neither the rights of 
the individual nor those of the fami- 
ly ; it has, on the contrary, been cre- 
ated to protect those rights, and 
consequently it has of itself no 
other rights than those which can 
aid it in rendering this protection 
more efficacious. From our point 
of view, it is not civil society which 
is the end of the individual, but 
the individual who is the end of 
civil society. It therefore cannot 
attribute to itself an absolute pow- 
er over its members. We recog- 


nize no other absolute power than 
that of God; God is the end of 
man, and all men being by nature 
equal, all having immortal desti- 


nies, eternal interests, there is in the 
world no power which has the right 
to refuse to the least among men the 
liberty to administer those interests 
and to accomplish that destiny. 
Such is our belief regarding the 
dignity and the liberty of man. 
This doctrine, it will be seen, is 
the antithesis of the revolutionary 
theory, according to which the 
state is everything and the indi- 
vidual nothing.. We resign our- 
selves, therefore, to the misfortune 
of having the holders of this theory 
for adversaries; but we cannot al- 
low that in the battle which they 
wage with us they should any long- 
er bear themselves as the defend- 
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ers of liberty and make us its ene- 
mies. It is time that words resume 
their true sense and each one be- 
take himself to his ré/e. If France 
would begin anew the experience 
which it underwent at the end of 
the last century, let it deliver itself 
up again to the disciples of Rous- 
seau and confide its destinies to 
the rivals of Robespierre. Perhaps 
it has not yet shed enough of blood 
or accumulated enough of ruins! 
Perhaps this new triumph of the 
revolution is necessary to bring 
about its final defeat. But if to 
the ré/e of victim it would not add 
that of dupe, let it cease to wait 
upon the liberty of a sect whose 
doctrine only tends to organize 
slavery. 

Thank God! all who wear the 
livery of liberalism do not belong 
to this tyrannical faction. ‘There 
are men outside of our ranks who 
sincerely wish for liberty, and who, 
in claiming it for error, are dispos- 
ed not to refuse it to truth. If be- 
tween those men and. us there are 
differences in point of opinion, we 
have nevertheless many common 
principles which may serve as cords 
in a fruitful alliance on practical 
grounds. Separated from us and 
united to the liberals of the school 
that calls itself authoritative by a 
double misapprehension, they will 
come to us as soon as they become 
better acquainted with our true 
doctrines, and their hypocritical al- 
lies shall have thrown off the mask 
under which they hide their odious 
despotism. 
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A LEGEND OF ST. PASCHAL BAYLON. 


A SHEPHERD-BOY, upon the hills of Spain, 
Watching the wandering steps of silly sheep 
O’er grassy upland, far up stream-washed steep, 

Sang ever in his heart a sweet refrain: 

Happy the sheep whom God, the Lord, doth lead, 

And he my shepherd is; I shall not need. 


Soft mists were on the hills, and, wavering, clung 
To far-off peaks that pierced the thin veil through, 
Bright domes of silver ’gainst the heavens’ blue 
Where mild, olian winds an anthem sung: 
Lo! as from earth the stainless skies seem far, 
So God’s thoughts above man’s uplifted are. 


Paschal, the shepherd, praised with lowly heart 
The lot that gave the flocks unto his care, 
Thinking of crook the Shepherd true doth bear, 

And wayward sheep that seeketh life apart 

From Him that leadeth unto pastures sweet, 

Softening the stony ways to bruiséd feet. 


From far green valley rose the sound of bell 
That told the daily sacrifice of Love, 
The swift descent of Him who reigns above, 
Yet loving deigns in earthly shrine to dwell. 
Skipped all the little hills with joy untold 
While sunlit domes seemed heaven’s peace tu hold. 


As broke the sweet sound through the blesséd air 
Paschal knelt quickly on the rocks he trod, 
Lifted his soul in ecstasy to God, 

Serving God’s altar through his longing prayer: 

Oh! praise the Lord, all living things below, 4 

All fruitful fields, ye winds, and hail, and snow! 


As low he knelt, unto the shepherd-boy 
Was vision given of his soul’s desire, 
Kindling anew his seraph heart of fire, 
Lighting his face with thought of holiest joy. 
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O happy sheep! that knoweth His true voice, 
Hearing its sweetness bidding life rejoice. 


An angel held the shining Host on high, 
While humble Paschal’s ravished soul adored 
‘The Sacramental Presence of the Lord, 
For whom out-rang the clear bell’s harmony. 
So sweet the waters where His footsteps lead, 
The Shepherd true who knoweth all our need. 


The vision faded ; Paschal led once more 
His flocks o’er grassy heights, by waters clear; 
The little lambs their shepherd drawing near 
As, softly, he the weary-footed bore, 
While still his heart unfaded thought did keep 
Of Him that His life giveth for His sheep. 


The low winds breathed the bell’s far melody ; 
The white-starred blossoms, shining from the sod, 
Seemed unto Paschal shadows frail of God, 
And sweeter sang his heart in ecstasy: 
Happy the sheep whom Christ, our Lord, doth lead, 
And he my Shepherd is; how shall I need ? 


O shepherd saint, that on the hills of Spain 
Didst watch the wandering steps of silly sheep, 
Didst pure, through life, the wondrous vision keep, 
Pray thou our colder hearts sing sweet refrain : 
Happy the sheep whom God, our Lord, doth feed, 
And he our Shepherd is ; how shall we need ? 
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CURRENT 
CATHOLICS AND LIBERTY. 


WE call the special attention of 
our readers to Father Ramiére’s 
article on “The Catholic Church 
and Modern Liberties,” of which a 
translation is given elsewhere. It 
isa very courageous article, written 
with even more than the usual ve- 
hement eloquence and keenness of 
vision characteristic of the learned 
author. It is called forth by the 
present situation in France, but its 
scope is universal. 

Tather Ramiére complains that 
the attitude, or, as he more forcibly 
puts it, the doctrinal position, of 
the Catholic Church towards mo- 
dern liberties is both misunder- 
stood and wilfully misrepresented. 
It is misunderstood even by Catho- 
lics themselves, and the misunder- 
standing has given rise to those 
deplorable dissensions from which 
the Catholic family in France has 
especially suffered, but which are 
unfortunately by no means restrict- 
ed to France. Father Ramiére’s 
object is to clear up this misunder- 
standing and expose this misrepre- 
sentation once for all. If he suc- 
ceeds in this Catholics will be 
brought to one mind, which is the 
first necessary element for future 
success; the honest-minded among 
their adversaries will learn to ap- 
preciate their position and join 
hands with them against those who 
use the mantle of liberty to cover 
the most revolting tyranny. 

We sincerely hope that Father 
Ramiére may succeed in at least 
one portion of his work: that of 
bringing about unanimity among 
Catholics regarding their position 
towards modern liberties. For 
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certainly Catholics in France have 
suffered greatly from a disintegrat- 
ing process, resulting, doubtless, in 
great part from their political di- 
visions. The chief weapon used 
against them by those whom Father 
Ramiére calls the revolutionary 
sect is the constant assertion that 
they hate modern liberties and are 
always striving to go back to the 
old régime. The old régime, to be 
sure, is a rather vague phrase, but 
phrases work wonders in France. 
Father Ramiére begins by very 
effectively squelching the stupid 
charge regarding the old régime—so 
effectively, indeed, that one wonders 
how even “the revolutionary sect” 
had ever the courage to make it, 
while he regrets that Father Ra- 
miére’s squelching process did not 
come into act a little earlier in the 
day. He then turns on “ modern 
liberties,” and mercilessly exposes 
the utter hollowness and falseness 
of the title as used in the cant of the 
day. And how thoroughly he does 
all this the reader can judge for 
himself, 

The question remains, If the Ca- 
tholics will not go back to the old 
régime, and if they will not accept 
modern liberties as expounded by 
the present régime in France, what 
in the name of peace and good 
citizenship do they want? Father 
Ramiére shows very clearly what 
they want. They want real liber- 
ty; political, social, and religious 
liberty; liberty of the person and 
of goods, liberty of worship and 
of conscience, and a proper share 
in the government of themselves 
These cannot come from haphaz 
ard governments. They can come 
from no government that is not 
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founded in its essence on the law 


of Christ. These modern liberties 
—let not the phrase frighten 


American readers; it is only used 
as interpreted by the revolutionary 
sect in France and the world over 
—reject the law of Christ. They 
will not accept Christ as the cor- 
ner-stone of their constitutions, 
They will accept no divinity but 
the divinity of man, otherwise the 
state. Man is to be the be-all 
and the end-all here, and we may 
“jump the life to come,” if we so 
wish. 

Here lies the fundamental point 
of difference between Catholics and 
the sect. One believes in God; 
the other rejects God. If we be- 
lieve in God we must believe that 
he takes some interest in his crea- 
tures; that he takesthe very deepest 
and most active interest in them and 
their affairs; that, let men legislate 
as they may, he refuses to be legis- 
lated out of his own world and out 
of the hearts of his children. God 
is not blind, or deaf, or impotent. 
We cannot contemplate him as 
making the world as a mere toy to 
amuse a leisure moment and then 
let go by. Believing in God at all, 
we can only contemplate him as 
living and working and ruling in 
this world; as the source of all 
right and the inspirer of all good; 
as the fountain-head of truth and 
justice. Nor has he left man to 
discover all this. He has revealed 
himself very plainly and fully, and 
given laws that were meant to be 
obeyed. His laws are the only 
code of right morals, and no state 
or government can be moral and 
just which does not embrace them, 
in their essence at least, in its con- 
stitution. 

Sut it is precisely against this 
that the “revolutionary sect” 
to-day is triumphant in 


which 
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France fights. Again let not 
American readers be frightened at 
mere expressions. What Father 
Ramiére understands by “ revolu- 
tionary sect” they may easily disco- 
ver from his article. If any man, 
Catbolic or non-Catholic, needs a 
truer and larger measure of liberty 
than Father Ramiére would grant 
him, then he must go seek for his 
liberty in other worlds than ours. 
But while a vital difference as to 
the very essence of government 
exists and grows there must be 
conflict. It is useless to cry peace 
here where peace is impossible. 
What Catholics want and demand 
is seen in Father Ramiére’s bril- 
liant exposition; what the “ revo- 
lutionary sect ” wants all the world 
sees. 


THE COURSE OF EVENTS IN FRANCE. 


What the French government 
wants in the Jules Ferry bill is 
now clearly manifest. It is easily 
told, and without circumlocution 
may be described as no Christian 
teaching in France. Refine and 
define as they may, that is the sub- 
stantial upsuot of the Ferry Edu- 
cational Bill which has been sup- 
ported so heartily by the govern- 
ment. The bill passed successful- 
ly through the Chamber of Deputies. 
The debates during its passage 
were at once instructive, amusing, 
and saddening. Some of the sup- 
porters of the bill—the learned sup- 
porters—took the rash course of ap- 
pealing to Catholic books of theo- 
logy in support of their thesis that 
Catholic teaching was necessarily 
immoral, It is strange to see how 
fond anti-Catholic controversialists 
are of treading on this, to them, 
terra ignota, which, to one who is 
not thoroughly acquainted with it, 
is the most treacherous ot all 

















grounds. Yet invariably they fall 
into a pit at almost every turn. 
Jules Ferry indulged in a little 
of this; but he was surpassed by 
M. Paul Bert, who made quite a 
learned and effective speech. The 
theologians and doctors of the 
church were all at the latter’s 
fingers'ends. He quoted authori- 
ties by the score, and matters look- 
ed really alarming. It is hard to 
rise up on the spur of the mo- 
ment and refute a man who quotes 
chapter and verse from your own side 
for the most damaging statements 
and propositions. M. Bert was the 
hero of an hour and duly celebrated 
by those extremely learned organs, 
the newspapers. But when com- 
petent men came to examine M. 
Bert’s speech in cold blood, and 
test it, the usual result followed : he 
had muddled things; garbled, mis- 
quoted, misunderstood all round, 
and, as invariably happens, had 
quoted as Catholic doctrines what 
in the customary form were simply 
propositions to be refuted, and 
which were refuted by the very 


authors quoted as laying them 
down as doctrine. So much for 


M. Bert’s learning. 

The bill was rejected in the 
Senate, and M. Jules Simon, Free- 
mason and theist, as Gambetta is 
Freemason and atheist, according to 
the Paris correspondence of the 
London Zimes, was very instrumen- 
tal in having it rejected. He de- 
clared that the quotations from 
clerical works made in the Chamber 
were garbled, incomplete, or mis- 
understood, and that the morality 
taught by the Catholic Church is 
unquestionably pure. In this he 


was anticipated by so decidedly 
anti-Catholic a journal as the Pad/ 
Mall Gazette, and, indeed, by the 
common sense of all fair-minded 
The bill was substantially 


men. 
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thrown out, and we still await re- 
sults. 

On the rejection of the measure 
by the Senate the champions of 
“modern liberties ” took a charac- 
teristic revenge. The annual vote 
for the ecclesiastical stipends came 
up. The average salaries of French 
curés and prelates have been given 
in this magazine. The entire sum 
provided by the Budget for the 
support of the Catholic prelates in 
France is 1,350,000 francs, or about 
$270,000. The prelates number 
eighty-seven, so that their average 
salary is about $3,000. What the 
bishop of a diocese in France can 
do with his $3,000 may be easily 
imagined. There is certainly not 
much left at the year’s end. In- 
deed, it is absurdly inadequate ; 
and as for the curés, a beggar 
would starve on their salary. ‘The 
generous deputies came to the res- 
cue. They resolved on increasing 
the curés’ salary; and to do so ef- 
fectually they cut down the pre- 
lates’! 

And this is legislation accord- 
ing to ideas of “ modern liberty.” 
These good people are playing 
fast and loose with the power 
given them, and acting throughout 
like vicious children entrusted for 
the moment with interests that con- 
cern mankind. All sane people 
look on them now with distrust, 
not to say contempt. Everything 
that men esteem as good they con- 
temn; everything bad they wel- 
come. They refuse liberty of edu- 
cation and expel Catholic teachers 
from their schools; they welcome 
Communists. They cut down the 
meagre salaries of the bishops ; they 
indemnify Communists. They leg- 
islate against God and Christian- 
ity while they set a premium on 
wickedness. This is the French 
republic. How can a man with a 
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spark of freedom in his soul, not 
to say a reverence for God, live 
contentedly under the rule of such 
men? A change must come, eith- 
er from within or from without. 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


One cannot view without deep re- 
gret the seeming hopelessness of at- 
tainingtoanything likeastable popu- 
lar governmentin France. ‘The po- 
litical factions there are as wide apart 
as the poles. Therepublicans now 
in power, instead of attempting to 
conciliate those of their country- 
men who are confessedly hostile to 
the republic, seem determined on 
-showing that a republic in France 
means neither liberty nor order. 
¥Ferry’s Educational Bill strikes at 
the very root of liberty. It was 
‘condemned from the outset by all 
the organs of free opinion in other 
lands, by writers who may be sup- 
posed to have as little sympathy 
with the Catholic Church as Ferry 
or Gambetta. Yet the government 
never hesitated in its action. The 
unanimous opinion of free men in 
all lands had no effect whatever 
upon it. To justify its case it had 
recourse to gross calumnies and 
charges that were both exploded 
and stale. What are we to think 
of a government whose leader can 
find no higher or stronger watch- 
word for his party than “ Clerical- 
ism is the enemy”? Or what of a 
leading member of his cabinet, 
Waddington, who only the other 
day resorted to the mean device of 
supporting the anti-Jesuit clause of 
the Ferry Bill on the ground that 
the Society of Jesus was a political 
and not a religious society? What 
trust can be placed in statesmen of 
this calibre, who presume on the 
recognized loyalty, patience, and 
long-suffering of Catholics to ex- 
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periment on them at will? And 
these gentlemen, who are so cour- 
ageous towards the most orderly 
body of the French people, tremble 
at the faintest flutter of the red 
rag. A measure involving a tenth 
part of the hostility manifested to- 
wards Catholics in the Ferry Bill, 
if turned against the Reds, would 
be the signal for barricades in Paris 
to-morrow. Indeed, the French 
government might not inaptly be 
described as seated on a barrel of 
dynamite, and from that lofty emi- 
nence ruling the France of history. 
The France of history is nothing 
to them; all they are concerned 
with is the barrel under them. As 
long as the dynamite does not ex- 
plode they are secure; but if it 
should explode, where are they? 
They are trying to keep it down 
by pressure! They dare not leave 
their seat for fear of the consequen- 
ces; and they care to make no al- 
liances with respectable people. 
The moral weight of the French 
government was illustrated at the 
death and funeral of the ill-fated 
Prince Louis Napoleon. Not a 
word of sympathy was addressed 
by them to the boy’s mother. Ha- 
tred need not go so far asthat. A 
kind word at such an hour would 
have cost the government little and 
gained it much. The presence of 
the ambassador of France at the 
grave of the last direct member of 
a dynasty which after all must ever 
continue illustrious in French an- 
nals, and which is illustrious as hu- 
man history is made up, would not 
have derogated from the dignity 
of the French Republic. But the 
government went beyond this. It 
refused permission to any of its 
soldiers, high or low, to attend the 
funeral and offer a last mark of re- 
spect to the son of the man under 
whom they had served and won 
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such distinction as they possessed. 
The reason alleged was that they 
feared a popular ¢meute if such per- 
mission were granted. If this be 
the only reason it confirms our pic- 
ture of the government sitting on a 
barrel of dynamite. But even if 
this were so it was hardly necessary 
for M. Gambetta to use the sad 
occasion for a counter-demonstra- 
tion in Paris in honor of the taking 
of the Bastile, and celebrating it 
with something, according to un- 
prejudiced accounts, not altogether 
unlike a bacchanalian feast. In 
fact, approach from any side these 
men who to-day rule France, and 
we can find nothing that is great or 
admirable about them. A republic 
led by any such men cannot have 
the elements of stability; for they 
do not understand freedom, they 
do not love greatness, and they do 
not fear God. 


NEWS. 


The duties of a newspaper cor- 
respondent, if that correspondent 
happen to be a conscientious man, 
are not always the most enviable. 
His chief business is to supply 
news. He must have it first, full- 
est, and most accurate, otherwise 
he will be behind his compeers. 
If his news arrives late it is of no 
use; if it is constantly inaccurate, 
however startling it may be for the 
moment, in the long run it does 
not pay, for it brings discredit on 
the journal. We speak, of course, 
of journals that have some regard 
for their character and their read- 
ers. In the matter of mere news 
we believe the leading English and 
American journals mean to be fair. 
It is hard, however, to reconcile 
this belief with the nonsense that 
constantly appears in the daily 
journals concerning Catholic mat- 
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ters abroad. Nor is the nonsense 
always harmless. It is sometimes 
of the most malicious description, 
and evidently written by a prac- 
tised hand. 

One explanation of this peculiar 
inaccuracy of the public press re- 
garding Catholic matters of wide 
import is that the telegraphic news 
from abroad really comes to us 
from one or two sources, and these 
are of a character hostile to Catho- 
licity. They lie, and lie with a 
purpose. It gives them no con- 
cern to be contradicted. ‘They lie 
again gaily the next day. They 
live inand liveon falsehood. Wit- 
ness all the ridiculous reports cir- 
culated about the present Holy 
Father soon after his accession. 
He was one day represented as 
being in a state of deep melan- 
choly and sighing for death. An- 
other day he was afraid to eat lest 
he should be poisoned. Again he 
was to all intents and purposes a 
prisoner and kept in confinement 
by the Jesuits. He did nothing but 
weep and deplore his fate. Every- 
body had deserted him and he was 
the victim of a conspiracy against 
which he found it hopeless to con- 
tend, and so forth. 

It seems absurd to mention all 
this now, yet it will be found 
gravely set forth in the journals of 
the past year, and the news cost 
no small sum in the transmission. 
There was never the remotest sha- 
dow of a foundation for any reports 
of the kind, yet they and others 
like them were telegraphed from 
Rome to London week after week 
by correspondents of the London 
Times, or the Standard, Pail Mall 
Gazette, and Daily News, whence 
they were transmitted to our jour- 
nals in this country. And that is 
how the world writes and reads 
contemporary history nowadays. 
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These are the clumsier kind of 
falsehoods, which have not even 
the negative merit of malicious in- 
genuity. Why they were circulat- 
ed at all and at such expense no- 
body save those who concocted or 
used them can know. If a cor- 
respondent who has been sent from 
the London Zimes to Rome, to 
keep his eye on the Pope and re- 
port whatever was worth telling, 
flies to the telegraph office and 
sends a costly despatch announc- 
ing that the Pope has had poison 
administered to him, or is about 
to have, that, of course, is to the 
editor important information, and 
so it appears in the paper. Next 
morning the world is talking about 
it,even the Pope himself; and that, 
to a certain kind of journal, is a 
great gain. It is rather provoking, 
however, for a journal, with some 
character to lose to be contradict- 


ed point-blank the following morn- 


ing; and when this process has 
been renewed time and again the 
affair begins to grow disastrously 
monotonous, and the journal that 
does it too often loses caste. 

Mr. Reid, editor of the New 
York Tribune, recently gave a very 
instructive address on the office, 
the work, and the possible future 
of the newspaper. In the course 
of along, interesting, and suggestive 
speech he made no reference to 
the particular point to which we 
have referred. It had probably 
never occurred to him. To the 
average editor eating falsehoods, or 
false news, is like eating dirt. It is 
unavoidable. A certain quantity 
must be consumed whether we like 
it or not. The human system can 
stand up against a fair amount with- 
out any great harm being done. 
Yet one would think that an intel- 
ligent man who is the responsible 
editor of a great newspaper could 
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not fail to be struck from time to 
time by the systematic, and at cer- 
tain seasons chronic, falsehood of 
news from Rome or general news 
regarding Catholic matters of wide 
import. Indeed, now that we think 
over the matter, the Zridune did 
at the time of the Conclave write 
to correct the absurd reports re- 
garding the proceedings of that 
great assembly which found their 
way into the columns of the Euro- 
pean press. But why is not such 
intelligent supervision more often 
exercised ? 

The wild reports regarding the 
Holy Father have for a long period 
ceased of themselves. How they 
originated is a mystery save in the 
brains of fools, or demented per- 
sons like Mr. Marsh, who chooses 
to continue to represent this coun- 
try in Rome. He does it at his 
own expense, it is true; but the 
services of some persons are dear 
at a gift, and Mr. Marsh is certain- 
ly demented on the Catholic ques- 
tion, for it would be uncharitable 
as well as cruel to suppose that a 
man guilty of the communications 
with which Mr. Marsh favors Mr. 
Evarts, our Secretary of State, could 
be wholly master of himself. The 
journals seem to follow the policy 
of the government : they never send 
a Catholic representative to a Cath- 
olic country, for fear, doubtless, that 
he should tell the truth. 

Nevertheless, in Catholic matters 
of national or home interest most 
secular journals are courteous and 
kind, and—to speak more particu- 
larly of those that we best know, 
the New York daily papers—es- 
pecially anxious to be as accurate 
as possible. It used not to be so; 
but it certainly is so now, and, as a 
rule, Catholics in this particular 
have nothing at all to complain of 
in the daily press. We do not 
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speak, of course, of matters of doc- 
trine, with which they rarely deal. 
An instance of what we mean is 
afforded in the treatment by the 
foreign press of the negotiations 
going on between Prince Bismarck 
andthe Vatican. Prince Bismarck, 
to be sure, is a treacherous man 
to deal with. He has before now 
used newspapers, even the London 
Times, for his purpose, and after- 
ward repudiated what he was repre- 
sented as saying. His frankness is 
treacherous. But it would be a 
hopeless task to retrace or recall 
the various rumors that throughout 
the year have come now from 
Rome, now from Berlin, regarding 
the progress of the negotiations. 
They are of the most contradicto- 
ry nature possible and stated with- 
out any authority whatsoever. 
The reports during the last week 
of July and the first week of Au- 


gust were especially thick and con- 


tradictory. On August 8, for in- 
stance, was published a triple con- 
tradictory despatch, as follows: 


‘“‘A Berlin despatch to the Pal/ Mail 
Gazett: says: ‘The latest proposals of 
Cardinal Nina, the Papal Secretary of 
State, do not satisfy Prince Bismarck, 
who is willing to ameliorate the opera- 
tion of the May laws, but is not willing 
to repeal them.’ The North German Ga- 
zette’s Posen correspondent denies that 
the German ambassador at Rome has 
caused a fresh writ of the Prussian courts 
to be served on Cardinal Ledochowski. 
The Post's Berlin correspondent reports 
that the Prussian government has caus- 
ed summonses issued to Catholic priests 
by the secular courts to be withheld for 
atime. The government has also de- 
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termined not to appoint priests to va- 
cant livings on its own authority.” 

The week previous it was finally 
and solemnly announced that at 
last a modus vivendi had actually 
been established between the courts 
of Berlin and the Vatican. 

It is hard to discover the truth, 
impossible, indeed, among the re- 
ports of these “ Macaulays of the 
press” whom Mr. Reid is anxious 
to welcome into the journalistic 
fratérnity. All that can be said 
with ‘certainty is that Dr. Falk’s 
resignation has gone into effect; 
that there are signs of a kindlier 
attitude on the part of the German 
government toward the Catholics ; 
and, above all, that the Catholic 
party has rendered important vo- 
luntary service to Prince Bismarck. 
The party is capable of doing him 
equal injury; so it is worth his 
while to conciliate them. On such 
reasons rather than on the sense of 
justice and right must Catholics 
build their hopes: on a faithful re- 
turn for faithful service. In the 
present condition of Europe all 
loyal hearts should be welcomed 
and won to the service of the 
government, The crowned heads 
of the most powerful nations have 
to go constantly surrounded by 
guards to protect them from their 
own subjects. Prince Bismarck 
himself dare not move about un- 
protected. He fears his old friends, 
the socialists. Catholics do not 
threaten his life. ‘Their religion 
secures their loyalty. Wise states- 
manship would easily secure their 
love. 
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¢ 
De Re SACRAMENTARIA. Libri Duo 
Posteriores De Poenitentia, De Or- 
dine, De Extrema Unctione, De Ma- 
trimonio. Emil. M. De Augustinis, 
S.J. New York: Benzigers. 1879. 


This is a new volume of the Woodstock 
Course. Father De Augustinis has his 
own style and manner, quite different 
from those’ of Father Mazzella. He is 
very concise and clear, and what he 
writes is specially well adapted for 
young students. The treatises on Pen- 
ance and Matrimony are comparatively 
full and complete. In the treatise on 
Penance, we should have been pleased 
to find the question whether the love of 
God as our own good suffices for perfect 
contrition, or is only a motive of imper- 
fect contrition, distinctly treated. The 
treatise on Order has some remarkably 
good points. The old scholastic doc- 
trine that the sacrament of order is prin- 
cipally constituted in the priesthood is 
brought out, as we think, to advantage. 
The episcopate is presented, in accord- 
ance with this doctrine, not as an order 
separate from and above the sacerdotal 
order, but as the completion and perfec- 
tion of priesthood, which is a bipartite 
order, subsisting in the two grades of bish- 
op and presbyter. The divine rights of the 
episcopate suffer nothing from this man- 
ner of stating the case, but on the con- 
trary are much better defended and vin- 
dicated from Presbyterian objections. 
These objections are ably refuted by 
Father De Augustinis, and the question 
of the ordination of bishops fer saltum 
is likewise well handled. The author 
defends an opinion which Perrone pro- 
nounces to be obsolete, viz., that the 
pope can delegate to a priest the power 
of ordaining deacons. The point must 
be considered as proved conclusively, 
if the documents ciied in proof can be 
certainly determined to be genuine as 
they now stand. This genuineness is, 
however, precisely what is attacked and 
denied by most respectable critics and 
theologians. It is requisite, therefore, 
to argue this point more fully and mi- 
nutely, before any solid probability can 
be claimed for an opinion which has a 


primd facie presumption against it, and 
is so generally condemned. This has a 
bearing on another opinion which the 
author has embraced, against St. Al- 
phonsus, Perrone, and the prevalent mod- 
ern teaching. He regards the five lower 
orders of the ministry as having each 
one a sacramental character. The minor 
orders, as is well known, can be confer- 
red by abbots on their own subjects, and 
permission has sometimes been given to 
abbots to ordain subdeacons. If we re- 
gard the subdiaconate and the inferior 
ministries as of purely ecclesiastical in- 
stitution, then the exclusive right of 
bishops to confer these orders is also 
derived from ecclesiastical law, and the 
same authority which made the law can 
derogate from it, by authorizing priests 
to confer in certain cases orders which 
usually can be conferred only by a bish- 
op. The diaconate is, however, certainly 
of divine institution, and has a sacramen- 
tal character. If it can be shown that 
the pope has ever delegated to priests 
the power of ordaining deacons, then 
the lower orders may be considered as 
sacramental, even though power is con- 
ceded to priests to administer them. 
Still, as the sacramental character of the 
diaconate is only a preparation for the 
sacerdotal character and not an essen- 
tial part of it, it may be regarded as 
similar to the character of confirmation, 
and not absolutely requiring the exercise 
of a power which can be given only 
through episcopal consecration, in order 
to its being validly and lawfully impart- 
ed. Yet, even so, the other arguments 
against the sacramental character of any 
order below that of deacon remain in their 
full force. These orders lack divine in- 
stitution. Three of them do not exist in 
the Eastern churches. There is no mat- 
ter and form consisting in the imposition 
of hands with words expressing the con- 
ferring of sacramental grace, in the rite 
of administration. Those who receive 
them are not irrevocably bound to the 
service of the altar, except in the case of 
Latin subdeacons, who are bound only 
by virtue of an ecclesiastical law and of 
an implicit vow which they take vol- 
untarily at their ordination. The only 
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probability which Father De Augustinis 
canclaim for his opinion is derived from 
the authority of theologians, and from in- 
ferences drawn from official documents 
which have never been considered as de- 
fining any doctrine. It does not seem to 
us that Father De Augustinis has succeed- 
ed in proving that the general current 
of modern opinion, sanctioned by such 
high authorities as St. Alphonsus and 
Perrone, goes against the preponderat- 
ing weight of intrinsic and extrinsic pro- 
bability. It is to be hoped that the 
Council of the Vatican will be reassem- 
bled, and will make some definitions re- 
specting the Sacrament of Order among 
other things. Questions about the sub- 
deaconship and the minor orders are of 
small importance in themselves, and 
only acquire an accidental importance 
when they provoke controversy among 
Catholics and embarrass the discussion 
of essential matters with Protestants. 
The essential matters are the true ma- 
ture of the priesthood and the reality of 
the Sacrament of Order, the divine in- 
stitution and rights of bishops, and the 
necessity of episcopal ordination to 
make true bishops and priests. These 


are all finally and irrevocably determin- 
ed, nor is there any uncertainty respect- 
ing the sacramental character of the dia- 


conate. A few more explicit and posi- 
tive definitions, especially in regard to 
the matter and form of the sacrament, 
would, nevertheless, we think, be very 
serviceable to Catholic theology and 
controversy. Ifwe except the thorough- 
ly high-church section, the more ortho- 
dox among Protestants make their de- 
fence on the ground that the episcopal 
constitution of the church is either an 
early alteration of apostolical order, or 
at most not essential to the very being 
of the church, and the valid administra- 
tion of orders and the sacraments which 
depend for their validity upon ordina- 
tion. This error is connected with an- 
other which denies the truly sacerdotal 
character of the Christian hierarchy. 
The Catholic doctrine of the essentially 
hierarchical and sacerdotal constitution 
of the church, derived from the apostles 
and depending on the apostolical suc- 
cession transmitted through the episco- 
pal line from our Lord Jesus Christ, is 
the one which is fundamental in this con- 
troversy. Father De Augustinis has 
handled it in a masterly manner, and in 
Some respects with an ability quite ori- 
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ginal and peculiar to himself. We ven- 
ture, to suggest, however, that his trea- 
tise may be improved by expansion and 
enlargement. We may say the same of 
the treatise on Extreme Unction, and in 
general of his whole work, especially in 
regard to the answering of objections, 
and the discussion of the arguments of 
various schools. The succinct and com- 
pendious form which he has given it 
makes it, indeed, more available as a 
text-book and a manual for young stu- 
dents. We should prefer, however, over 
this advantage, the greater one which 
would accrue to professors and the cler- 


gy from a more enlarged and thorough 
treatment of topics. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE: their Union 
Historically Considered. By Maurice 
Ronayne, S.J. New York: Peter F. 
Collier. 1879. 


This modest little volume is as useful 
as it is interesting. It takes us down 
the stream of Christian history, points 
out the great landmarks of science, 
gives their history and the controversies 
connected with them, and shows how at 
every point the church regarded science 
as a favored child and noble assistant in 
the work of advancement and civiliza- 
tion. To-day the child has risen up 
against the mother who guided her so 
long and so patiently. Science, in the 
hands of unbelievers, has forgotten, or 
tried to forget, what it owes to the church, 
without which there would be no 
science, for there would be no civiliza- 
tion. And if there is one truth better 
established than any other in history, it 
is that the Christian Church is the great 
civilizer of peoples. 

It is to remind science of its deep 
debts that Father Ronayne has written 
his charming little volume, where learn- 
ing and research and extensive reading 
are so happily and deftly woven to- 
gether that in the enjoyment of the nar- 
rative one is apt to overlook the great 
labor involved in such a work and the 
ability with which it is wrought out. 
The work, he tells us, ‘* purports mere- 
ly to sketch the relations which, during 
the Christian era, have existed between 
religion and science. Being of an ele- 
mentary character, it deals only with 
those facts with which scholars are gen- 
erally acquainted, and which, for the 
most part, can be found on the surface 
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of history. The aim of the writer has 
been to present these facts in a connect- 
ed view, and to confront them witlt the 
exaggerated or unfair statements of 
some modern scientists. In carrying 
out this plan he has sought simply to ar- 
rive at the truth and to point out the 
scientific merits of some of the illus- 
trious dead.” 

The plan is an admirable one and 
has been admirably executed. The 
Story of the calendar, the rise and cha- 
racter of the early Christian schools, of 
Charlemagne and the Othos, of the dis- 
tinguished medizval scientists, of Ca- 
tholic scientists in modern times, science 
and the Fathers of the church, reputed 
‘‘martyrs” of science, etc., etc., is full 
of interest and profit for readers of all 
classes and ages. 


Tue Lire AND Epocu oF ALEXANDER 
HAmILTon: A Historical Study. By 
the Hon. George Shea, Chief-Justice 
of the Marine Court. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Osgood & Co. (The Riverside 
Press, Cambridge). 1879. 


We cannot sufficiently commend the 
literary style of this work or the typo- 
graphical beauty of the book ; but we 
scarcely agree with the spirit in which 
the work is written from beginning to 
end, being more than ordinarily praise- 
ful and Carlyle-like in the worship of 
its hero. And yet Alexander Hamilton 
was by nature and circumstances a great 
man, and deserves to be better known— 
and Judge Shea’s work will assuredly 
make him better known—abroad than he 
would seem to be, to judge from the 
sneering allusion to him in an important 
publication made at Edinburgh in 1863 
(alas for the glory of the American Ham- 
iltons in the land of their ancestors!) 
as ‘fa certain Secretary of the Treasury to 
Washington, whose fame is not very 
generally known on this side the Atlan- 
tic.” 

The work treats not only of the life 
but, as its title proclaims, of the epoch 
also of Hamilton; and for the general 
reader the epoch part will be better 
reading than the life proper, which is 
rather tame up to the point at which the 
author leaves it ; allusions to events and 
men of the times and the numerous foot- 
notes being very interesting. Apropos 
of which Hercules Mulligan—mouth-fill- 
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ing “name !—comes in (as a patriot, and 
one who kept up a treasonable corre- 
spondence with Hamilton—then on 
Washington’s staff— while enjoying Bri- 
tish protection at New York).for a due 
share of laudation, and is described, 
presumably to settle his social standing 
in the city, as ‘‘a junior member of 
the firm of Kortwright & Company, to 
which firm produce was consigned from 
the West Indies to be sold,” thus making 
him out a merchant ; but among a large 
number of receipted bills now before us, 
ranging from 1776 to 1783, and which 
formerly belonged to the Honorable An- 
drew Elliot, Superintendent of the Port 
of New York during the Revolutionary 
War, we find two for tailoring done by 
this same fellow. Hamilton made his 
home at Mulligan’s house when he came 
first to reside in New York. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE WIZARD CLIP: 
A Monograph. Baltimore: Kelly, Piet 
&Co. 1879. 


This is a small but valuable contribu- 
tion to a point in the early history of the 
church in the United States with which 
we have long been familiar, and par- 
takes both of the Aagnalia Christi and 
of Satan's invisible world revealed. It 
is a curious and on the whole edifying 
little book. We have always thought it 
singular that the hero of the account, or 
rather the subject of these visitations, 
being ‘‘ of Dutch [German ?] descent and 
a Lutheran by profession,” born in 
Pennsylvania, bore the unmistakably 
Scotch and noble name of Livingston. 
Was it a corruption to suit Americans 
of the not uncommon German name of 
Lowenstein (the w being pronounced like 
v), or may the man have been a descena- 
ant of the Scotch exile, Rev. John Liv- 
ingston, who passed the last nine years 
of his life at Rotterdam, dying in 1672, 
whence some of his race may have wan- 
dered into Germany and thence to Ame- 
rica? 

A melancholy interest is attached to 
this little monograph from the fact that 
it is the last literary relic of the late Fa- 
ther Finotti, who died in Central City, 
Colorado, last January, while it was 
passing through the hands of the printer. 
It is dedicated to Dr. John G. Shea, 
under whose auspices it now appears. 
It is embellished with illustrations of 
the scene of the mystery. 
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Tue Lire AND Acts oF Pope LEo XIII. 
By Rev. J. Keller, S.J. New York: 
Benziger Bros. 1879. 


We have looked over this well-printed 
and handsomely-illustrated work with 
great satisfaction. The reverend and 
learned editor has performed his task 
remarkably well, giving us such a num- 
ber of pontifical documents and utterances 
and such a mass of information about 
the late Pope, Pius [X., about the Con- 
clave, and about our present Holy Fa- 
ther, Leo XIII., as cannot probably be 
found elsewhere collected in one body 
in the English language. The spirit of 
loyalty to the church and of devotion to 
the Holy See is just what we would expect 
and be sure of finding in a book bya 
member of the Society of Jesus ; and we 
hope that Father Keller’s work will have 
considerable influence in directing at- 
tention to Rome, the Papacy, and the 
Pope, which ought to be the chief sub- 
jects of our historical studies, as well as 
the dearest objects of our thoughts and 
affection. The work is written in an en- 
tertaining and instructive manner, and 
we have remarked only a few inaccuracies, 
due doubtless to the difficulties of trans- 
lation or to a want of personal acquain- 
tance with the Vatican, and some errors 
which will certainly be corrected in the 
second edition, to which so interesting a 
work is sure to run. For instance, on 
the first page the birth-place of Pius IX. 
is called ‘‘a little village,” whereas Sini- 
gaglia is an ancient city and very flour- 
ishing seaport. On page 185 Blessed 
Gregory X. is called (before his election) 
“ Theobald, Viscount of ‘Piacenza,” in- 
stead of ‘‘ Theobald Visconti, of Piacen- 
za,” which is something quite different. 


EMERALD Gems : a Chaplet of Irish Fire- 
side Tales, Historic, Domestic, and 
Legendary. Compiled from approved 
sources. Boston: Thomas B. Noo- 
nan & Co, 1879. 


There is no folk-lore more pure and 
beautiful, more tender and sad, more 
quaintly mirthful and shrewd in moral, 
than that of the Irish people. If Irish 
fairy-stories only had a Hans Andersen 
to tell them we should have a book 
more popular even than that of the wiz- 
ard Hans or the Avadian Nights. Not 
that Irish stories have lacked good tell- 
ers from time immemorial down to -Fa- 
ther Tom Burke or Mr. Boucicault. The 
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volume so carefully collected and pub- 
lished by Mr. Noonan attests this. 
Apart from the delightful legendary lore, 
there are excellent stories founded on 
historical events and characters in Zme- 
vald Gems, which is just the book to 
make a dull or lazy afternoon enjoy- 
able. 


Tur ConsTITUTION “ AprosTOLic# SEDIS 
MObERATIONI” explained by the Rev. 
Thomas J. Carr, Professor of Theology, 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. First 
Part. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son; 


London: Burns & Oates. 1879. 


This first part of a treatise which, 
when completed, will be a very useful 
one for priests, though scarcely so for 
any other class of readers, in this coun- 
try at least, is in the form of a well-print- 
ed pamphlet of about one -hundred and 
thirty pages. It will probably have a 
much greater circulation after the entire 
work is issued and bound up in one 
volume, outside of Ireland, than it can 
be expected to attain in its present im- 
perfect state. The title sufficiently 
shows the scope of the learned profes- 
sor’s essay, for the ecclesiastical reader. 
The fact that it emanates from Maynooth 
is a strong primé facie recommendation 
of its excellence. It is not easy to 
examine and criticise with accuracy and 
thoroughness a treatise of this sort in 
midsummer, and, besides, it is. always 
more satisfactory to have a complete 
work on hand, if it is to be carefully ap- 
preciated. For the present we confine 
ourselves to this simple notification, re- 
serving a more ample notice for a future 
occasion. 


Gop THE TEACHER OF MANKIND: a 
Plain, Comprehensive Explanation cf 
Christian Doctrine. By Michael Miil- 
ler, C.SS.R. Vols. ii. and iii. New 
York: Benziger Bros. 1879. 


These are two new volumes of Father 
Miiller’s useful and popular explanation 
of Christian doctrine, the first volume of 
which has been noticed in THE CATHO- 
tic WorLD. Each volume, though part 
of a series, is complete in itself and 
published separately. The second vol- 
ume is devoted to an explanation of the 
Apostles’ Creed, and the third to Grace 
and the Sacraments. These are subjects 
on which all, Catholics should be intel- 
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ligently instructed, and popular man- 
uals, such as Father Miiller’s work 
claims to be, intended to supply such 
instruction, ought to be in great demand. 
We have not yet had an opportunity of 
giving these two later volumes the care- 
ful examination so important a work 
deserves. 


Les DERNIERS Jours DE Mor. DuPAN- 
Loup. Avec une préface de Monsei- 
gneur L’Archevéque D’Albi. Paris: 
Ancienne Maison Charles Dounoil. 
Jules Gervais, Libraire-Editeur, Rue 
de Tournon, 29. 1879. 


We owe to the able pen of M. l’Abbé 
Lagrange this most interesting record 
of the last days of the great Bishop of 
Orleans, who died while on a visit to his 
intimate friend, M. du Boys, in his cha- 
teau at Lacombe-Lancey, the 11th of 
October, 1878. 

Mgr. Dupanloup was a bishop who 
was alive to the needs and the dangers of 
his time, full of sympathy for every good 
and holy work, and foremost among the 
bravest defenders of the faith in this cen- 
tury. The last time we had the singular 
pleasure of meeting this distinguished 
champion of the church was in the summer 
of 1873 at the ancient Benedictine monas- 
tery of Einsiedeln, which was so dear to 
him, and where he was accustomed to 
make his annual retreat. He was then in 
feeble health, and his figure reminded 
us of one of the noble knights of old, 
bearing the scars of many a hard and 
wel-lfought battle with the enemies of 
faith, justice, and right. The lustre of 
his eagle eyes was growing dim, his 
movements indicated a falling off of his 
accustomed strengih, and the signs of old 
age were perceptibly creeping over his 
whole frame. But his bodily weakness- 
es served only to make clearer the val- 
iant spirit which filled his soul, and one 
felt a grandeur in his presence which 
could only have sprung from its secret 
stores of heroic virtues. It might be 
justly said of Mgr. Dupanloup that he 
was a knightly Bayard clothed with the 
dignity of a bishop. 

Those who have learned to admire the 
zeal and activity of Mgr. Dupanloup will 
be led by this sketch to venerate him no 
less as a Christian of assiduous prayer, 
a model of sacerdotal virtues, and a pat- 
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tern of deep, genuine, fervent piety— 
sources from which he derived his ener- 
gy. We look forward with great interest 
for a full biography from the same com- 
petent pen of this great bishop of Catholic 
France, and one who was an honor to 
the whole Catholic Episcopate. 


LEGENDS OF THE SAXON Saints. By 
Aubrey de Vere. London: C. Kegan 
Paul & Co, 1879. 


We have been anxiously expecting the 
arrival of this volume of new poems by 
Aubrey de Vere. A few of them, thanks 
to the extreme and constant kindness of 
Mr. de Vere, saw the light for the first 
time in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, and we 
are sure our readers will value the rare 
privilege as highly as we do. As the 
volume has only just been received, all 
that can be done at present is to ac- 
knowledge its receipt, a review being re- 
served for a future number. We cannot, 
however, refrain from giving, as a faint 
index of what is to come, the dedication 
of the volume “‘ to the Venerable Bede”: 


“**Mid quiet vale or city lulled by night, 
Well pleased the wanderer, wakeful on his bed, 
Hears from far Alps on fitful breeze the sound 
Of torrents murmuring down their rocky glens, 
Strange voice from distant regions, alien climes: 
Should these far echoes from thy legend-roll 
Delight of loftier years, these echoes faint, 
‘Thus waken, thus make calm, one restless heart 
In our distempered day, to thee the praise, 


” 


Voice of past times, O Venerable Bede ! 


Tue Four Gospets UNITED INTO ONE. 
Newly translated from the original, 
and rendered into verse. By Elijah 
H. Kimball. New York: G. W. 
Carleton & Co. 1879. 


The object of this work, the translator 
tells us, “ has been to render into verse 
a faithful translation of the Gospels, and 
to unite them in a connected and har- 
monious form.” Tbe work has plainly 
been a labor of love, and of the reverent 
and faithful spirit in which the author, 
who is not a Catholic, has approached 
his task there is no reason to doubt. We 
fear, however, that the work is destined 
to stand as a curiosity of literature rather 
than to move about and make its way in 
the world. Readers of the Gospels will 
always prefer them in the sublimely 
simple form in which they were written. 





